FIELD REPORT NO. 37 FROM OHIO 


WITH FEEDS 


CONTAINING 
Vitamin B,. and Antibiotics 


é 


Ye 
«LEADING STATE BRIVERSITY 


BELT 


MORE AND MORE FEED manufacturers now prefer / : 

Blatchford’s SWINEX to any other feed fortifier containing RCE! FORMULA ANALYSIS SERVICE 
the new Vitamin B,. and Antibiotic Feed Supplement. Its Take advantage of this special Blatchford service to 
proven record is your assurance it will produce the rapid help you analyze your formulas from both a nutrition 
growth and results your customers want. Swinex not only and cost standpoint. Mail Coupon! 

supplies the new growth factor Vitamin B,2 and Antibiotic 

Feed Supplement, but other important vitamins and rare 3502 
minerals — all in one economical, easy-to-use package. Get 


Blatchford’ 
the complete facts on SWINEX today! Dept 


Waukegan, Illinois | 


SWINEX and FREE FORMULA ANALYSIS SERVICE. 


Name 


Address 


Company 


Midwest Plant West Coast Division 
Des Moines, lowa Nampa, Idaho 


City Zone___ State. | 


| 
| 
Gea! Send me complete information on Blatchford’s 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
THE NEW Hot GRAIN co, 
Phone 4141 
NEw HOLLAND, OHIO 
4 
To August 30, 195) 
Blatchton, Cale Mea) Co, 
Waukegan, Tllinojs. 
Gentlemen; 
‘ \ We have been USing Your Product , Swinex, for the Past BS 
ten Months in Our hog feeding °Perations thought You Would 
like to Know that We are very wel) Pleaseg With the results, 
j We fing that Svinex balance feeds have PPoduceg healthier 
Pigs 8nd we have had faster 8Towth °n less feed ion. 
We have added to our Mix in oy, feeding Program of 
4 15,000 hogs &nnually for the Dunlap Company 
ibs. net Farm Managemen; at "illiamspore Ohio, 
‘ We Consider Swinex an ©Xcellent rate ang 
recommend it highly to anyone Who is °oncerneg with 
Yours truly, 
New Hollang Grain Co, 
— 
\ 
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SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 


Portable — Low- Priced — One-Man Unit..... 


CHICAGO 
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F eedmen! Here’s a bagged feed handler 
made for your type of operations! It can help whisk 
heavy bags of feed, shell, and gravel between 
floors or in and out of trucks or freight cars in rec- 
ord time. Saves manpower, too. And it can handle 
baled straw and hay! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 
—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele- 
vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 
handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lift- 
ing. All moving parts concealed to protect operator 
and products. All controls hydraulically operated. 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 
switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 
long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 
materials and workmanship. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


nl 751 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Ill. a 
i 

Bo Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL PI 
Folding Conveyor. 
a Address = R.F.D | 
a City. State 


a 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! i 
> — « 
DBuU 
§ 
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When making your new formulas, 
remember |leebles’ M-N-C* gives you 


non-lactose nutrients pound for pound than ordinary dried whey 


Yes, Peebles’ M-N-C gives you more whey ucts supplied by Peebles’ M-N-C contribute 

vitamins, whey minerals and whey protein to the effectiveness of your rations. These 

for your money! valuable nutrients are required for produc- 

Use Peebles’ M-N-C to improve your live- tion of balanced feeds and improve the 

’ stock and poultry rations for the critical response from supplementation with vitamin 
periods . . . Swine — gestation, lactation, B,, and antibiotic activity. 


early growth of baby pigs. Poultry — start- 
ing, growing, finishing, breeding. Calves — 
early growth and development. 

The nutrients from whey and whey prod- 


Users report excellent feedlot results that 
bring in new customers and bring back old 


ones. Use Peebles’ M-N-C in the following 
rations: 


WHEY PRODUCTS 
Chick Starter, Grower 


NE 


“WHEY PRODUCTS \ 
Broiler Mash 


WHEY PRODUCTS \= 
Turkey Starter, Grower 


(/ WHEY PRODUCTS ‘a 
Pig and Sow Meal { WHEY 


Calf Starter 


WHEY PRODUCTS 
Chicken Breeder Mash 


CHICKEN BREEDER MASH 


Use 4% Peebles’ M-N-C in this logredients Pounds per ton 

erecis o Feeds - 

factors of whey. It provides Meot ond Fish Meals - - - + -~ 

high concentrations of: Mineral Supplements - 

(lactalbumin), milk minerals as contained in whey products, and a desirable level of 

a milk sugar (lactose). 


% Stock Peebles’ M-N-C to fortify all rations that require the critical growth and breed- 
ing performance factors as carried in whey products. Available the year around at 


reasonable»prices. Take advantage of Peebles’ complete Formula Service available to all 
feed mixers. 


*Formerly known as ‘‘Peebles’ oil An ideal source of 
Lactose with Whey Fermenta- Plants from cous to const 


tion Solubles (Ribolac)” from whey and whey products. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


e4e 
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By clipping the coupon you can get more 
information about tags in less time, with 


less effort, than was ever before laid on 


your desk in a single package. 


e6e 


ely 
AB R 


SOP FEEDS 


You can find out how to end se- 
“lection troubles, delivery delays, 
lost-tag bother and all other tag 
troubles just by clipping the cou- 
pon, attaching it to your letter- 
head and mailing it to us with 
samples of the tags you now use. 
Mark the quantity on each. Mail 
to us, today. We'll give you, by 
return mail, complete informa- 


tion on how to end tag troubles, 


speed deliveries and cut cost. 


Savage Tags are processed for visibility 
in any light. They tell at a glance what is 
in any bag. They’re easy to sew. They 
‘| | stay on. They are so much better, that they 

{are standard with feed millers from coast 
to coast. A thousand or a million! It’s all the same to 
us! We can handle any quantity and maintain 
quality while doing it. Clip that coupon NOW. 
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250 BAGS 


or more PER HOUR 


PELLET-ACE doubles, 
trebles, and even quadruples capaci- 
ties of many pellet mills now in 
operation. 

AND ... these pellets are 
first class in texture, uniform in 
length and appearance! 

PELLET-ACE units now in 
production are producing ten to 
twelve tons per hour with less than 
75 horsepower. 

Compare this production with 
your present output and operating 
costs. It’s just downright good busi- 
ness to get the most for your invest- 
ment these days. The PELLET-ACE 


is your assurance of more pellets of 
better quality everytime. 

Sprout-Waldron’s Pelleting 
Division is ready to help you. Its 
qualified staff will be glad to survey 
your pelleting operations and make 
recommendations based on our 85 
years’ experience in the feed manu- 
facturing field . . . no obligation, of 
course, 

Write Sprout, Waldron & 


Co., Inc., 22 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 


Sprout-Waidron 


MORE PELLETS 
PER SQUARE FOOT 


MORE PELLETS 
PER HORSE POWER 


MORE PELLETS 
PER INVESTED DOLLAR 


=~ 


MORE PELLETS 
PER UPKEEP DOLLAR 


| 


MORE PELLETS 
PER MAN! 


| SINCE 1866 
192 MUNCY * PENNSYUVANIA 
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More people feed Purina 
Chows than any other 
brand of livestock and 
poultry feed. That’s one 
big reason why Purina 
Dealers make money. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Liles 
| 
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“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who 
didn’t! 

To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 
portant considerations*. 


But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union’s mammoth 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 
mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major. buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 
extent than ever before. , 


More so every day . . . 


*August, 1951 research study. 


* * 
tt, 
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uc Fabulous —the number thinge that 


can be made from the new BONIG 


It’s the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife you 
want to please 


... and farm women everywhere say there’s no end to 
the things they can make from the yard of material 

in the new “COTTON 50” ...50-pound size cotton feed 
bag. It’s the lightweight, easy-to-handle, zo waste feed 
package —with a yard of material in every bag. Now 
available in cambrics, brown bags, and the famous PK KEN- 
PRINTS. Get on the “COTTON 50” bandwagon now! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPAN 


[ Kansas City © Buffalo © New Yo 
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SILMO DRY PRODUCTS 


* Low initial cost. 


* Reduced costs in handling 
and mixing. 


SILMO DRY PRODUCTS 


VIT-AD-750—300 International Chick units Vitamin 
D; 750 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


VIT-AD-1500—300 International Chick units Vita- 
min D; 1500 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


VIT-AD-2250—300 International Chick units Vita- 
min D; 2250 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


VIT-AY—3000 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


VIT-D-300 — Stabilized Vitamin D in. jek uni oil 


meal; guaranteed 300 International Chick units of 


Vitamin D per gram. 


VIT-D-1500—Stabilized Vitamin D in “soybean ‘oil 
meal; guaranteed 1500 Intornattonal Chick units 
of Vitamin D per gram. 


SILMO OIL PRODUCTS 


* Give feed the desired sheen. 
* Keep down dust. 


SILMO OIL PRODUCTS 


Silmo X—300 International Chick units Vitamin D; 
750 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


Silmo 300—300 International Chick units Vitamin 
D; 1500 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


Silmo XX—300 International Chick units Vitamin D; 
2250 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


_ Silmo Special—600 International Chick units Vita- 


min D; 1500 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


Silmo XXX—600 International Chick units Vitamin 
D; 3000 U.S.P. units Vitamin A per gram. 


Vitamin A Oils—Available in all potencies. 


May we help you in selecting the proper Vitamin A and/or D products to best fit your requirements. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratories 
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Vineland, New Jersey 


HAVE ADV ANTAGES | WEIGH THEM CAREFULLY 
NY f 
Whichever you choose 
| ee can serve YOU best 

| 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 18692 


Jobbers of . . . 
Feed Barley 
Maliing Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfood 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Crookston, Minn. 


Headaches? 
We Solve Them! 


For 66 years we have met with 
and solved many problems, such as 
combining the old with new. 


No matter what your problems, 
consult IBBERSON. Write us in 
confidence. 


E.IBBERSON COMPANY 


gineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 


Favorites, 


WN 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg Dallas 1, Texas 


Crookston Milling Co. 


Another WENGER IMPROVEMENT 


All 600 and 700 Series are now furnished with 
the motor mounted on top of the mixer tank. 


WENGER 700 SERIES 


Now acclaimed by those who have 
purchased and operated them to be the 
FINEST, MOST EFFICIENT MOLASSES MIXER 
on the market. Extremely accurate, smooth 
running, fool-proof, and sturdily built, this 700 
is becoming America's 

favorite. 


MOLASSES IS 
ONE OF YOUR TOP 
MONEY MAKERS 


WENGER BUILDS 

6 Different Series in 9 
Different Models 

For Meal Feed and 
Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


Will Also Mix Fish Solubles 
and other liquids. 


Write for Details 


WENGER MIXER CO. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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ELP MINIMIZE 
YOUR 


FEEDING RISKS 


WITH 


ste COD LIVER OIL 
© ANALYSIS 


VITAMINS INC cHicaco A 


VITING VITAMINS 
FOR QUALITY FEEDS 
VITINC DRY D. 
For Four-Footed Animals 


VITINC DRY D 

For Poultry — Bagatenyer! aaa Present day, “high efficiency feeds” depend upon very 
4 ee careful blending and balance of all nutritional ele- 

‘VITINC ments for their feeding efficiency. When you use 
STABLE A and D ‘ : VITINC VITAMINS to supply the required levels 
a oe ee of Vitamins A and D you do not unbalance the feed- 

VITINC FISH LIVER ing quality of the feed mixture by also adding fiber 


i ... you simply add high potency Vitamins A and D. 

And what’s more .. . you can always depend upon 
VITINC A and D FEEDING the potency and high quality of VITINC VITAMINS 
OILS for Poultry = for they are all subject to continuous assays in our 
own laboratories and the minimum labeled potencies 
are periodically confirmed by recognized neutral 
laboratories. VITINC VITAMINS are backed by 
14 years’ experience and “know how” in supplying 
quality vitamins to the feed trade. 


WRITE FOR FREE VITAMIN FOLDERS 


a) a Packed with the latest research information on Vita- 
served the feed trade for min A and D requirements for poultry and livestock 
pat pou te and complete data on VITINC CONCENTRATES. 
Vitamins A and D and 


allied products. 


‘Pioneer Manufacturers of VITAMIN ANSAS CITY, MO. 
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«FOR POULTRY AND ANIMAL USE 
: 
VITAMIN D, DRY CARER : 
4 
FOR POULTRY AND ANIMAL USE 
‘ 
NS / 


MEET 


The science of predicting whether or 
not a feed ingredient can be of value is 
much more positive than weather prog- 


nostication. And Garland De Moss, 


poultryman of the Arcady Research 


Farm at Cook, Indiana, is skillful 
in his scrutiny of weight and 


gain figures. 


The final decision—whether or not— 


about many feed ingredients rests in 


De Moss’ record books. 


The Arcady Research Farm is just one 


part of Arcady’s constant study of 
feed ingredients. And always the 


emphasis is on practical research. 


This truly modern approach to the “A Feed and Feeding Program 


building of better feeds is just one for Every Farm Need. 


more advantage you will gain with 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


an Arcady franchise. 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Challenging Horizons Tomorrow 


Progress Is Essential to the American Way 


@ NEW HORIZONS —that is a chal- 
lenging concept. It means getting up 
above the details that plague and con- 
fuse us from day to day and taking a 
long look around. 

Out west in our great nation forests, 
the forest rangers have lookout sta- 
tions on high towers or mountain tops. 
From these lookouts they can see for 
many miles across the surrounding 
country. Each window looks out over 
a different segment of the forest, from 
the base of the tower to the far hori- 
zon. Perhaps we can view the Amer- 
ican economic and social scene with 
similar perspective. 

The industrial segment of our hori- 
zon is made up of thousands of indi- 
vidual businesses. They range in size 
from giants to pygmies, but they all 
have one objective in common. Each 
is striving to fill a place in our econ- 
omic life. 

Following World War II, the need 
for rehabilitation abroad and the im- 
pact of the cold war gave the United 
States an opportunity to demonstrate 
to the world that private enterprise 
can give society a constantly rising 
standard of living. But now we are 
faced with another challenge — the 


Future Challenges 


. to all of us as Americans were 
discussed by Mr. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, in this talk 
which he gave at Buffalo Dec. 8 before 
the Niagara Frontier Convocation. 


His message is especially timely and 
significant on the eve of the new year 


of 1952. 
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By HARRY A. BULLIS 
General Mills, Inc. 


challenge of rearming ourselves and 
helping our allies to rearm. We must 
be prepared to meet forceful aggres- 
sion with superior force. Our plants 
must furnish the materials for rearma- 
ment and they must also supply the 
needs of our civilian population. We 
are prepared to get along with fewer 
new automobiles, houses, and refrig- 
erators, but we do not wish to reduce 
our living standards unless we get 
into all-out war. Our goal is both guns 
and butter. 


I believe we shall be able to increase 
our productivity—that is, our output 
per worker—so that we shall attain 
that goal. Along with increasing pro- 
ductivity it is the responsibility of in- 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


dustry to share the gains with the 
workers. As productivity increases, 
their incomes should increase propor- 
tionately. 


But what of inflation? No doubt 
there will be further rises in prices 
and wages, but taxation to pay for re- 
armament will take a large bite out of 
any increased income. People will be 
encouraged to save—not just to buy 
a car or a house, but to buy a share in 
America. Many may want to preserve 
their savings in the form of govern- 
ment bonds, and many may want to 
buy shares in industry and thus be not 
only workers but owners. I do not 
believe that we shall see appreciable 
further inflation in the next few 
months, though inflationary forces are 
still active. In fact, I believe that un- 
less we have all-out war and deficit 
financing, we can exert sufficient pres- 
sure through indirect controls so that 
much of the surplus buying power will 
find its way into savings, bonds, and 
investments, instead of into the mar- 
ket place bidding for consumer goods. 
As the wealth of the nation is spread 
among more and more people, an in- 
creasing number will seek to invest 
their savings in something permament 
—in homes, in bonds, and in indus- 
trial equities. 

Thus our economy will grow strong- 
er and better able to meet the threat 
of war and the problems of peace. 

Since the end of 1945, industry in 
the United States has invested about 
$140 billion in plants and equipment. 
This huge investment speeded recon- 
version to peacetime production and 


(Concluded on page 103) 
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ANNOUNCES 


The newest and best Antibiotic for the 


animal feed industry 


HE AFSILLIN Hal: 
4 

PROCAINE PENICILLIN 

for ANIMAL FEED SUPPLEMENTATION 
a33 Keep tightly closed, in a dry place Hd 


E-R- SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


1 Exhaustive feeding tests by nationally recognized labora- 

tories show growth rates in chickens, turkeys, hogs and calves 

increased from 10 to 20% on equal food consumption plus 
AFSILLIN. 


2 AFSILLIN demonstrates growth rates equal to or greater than 
all other well-known antibiotics. 


because 


3  AFSILLIN is more economical in cost per ton of feed or per 
pound of increased body weight. 


It gives further information and | 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET Manufactured by 
“AFSILLIN” 
E-R:SqQuis 
research data on this sensa- 
tionally new antibiotic feed 
__ spplemen. Distributed by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 


West of Denver: Ray Ewing, 1097 So. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Repair and Maintenance 


It’s an Integral Part of This New York Mill 


@ AN EFFICIENT workshop which 
enables the firm to keep all its equip- 
ment in top notch repair without the 
necessity of calling in outside assis- 
tance has proved its worth to K. M. 
Depuy & Son, feed retailers at Port 
Jervis, N. Y. Port Jervis is located al- 
most on the New York-New Jersey— 
Pennsylvania border. 

The repair shop is located on the 
second floor of one of the Depuy 
buildings, which have a railroad sid- 
ing at their rear. It helps the company 
hold down its construction, repair, and 
general maintenance expenses. 

“We do so many different things 
here in maintaining our feed mill, our 
poultry accessory and equipment de- 
partment, our seed and lawn line, our 
coal business, that it is very much to 
our interest to do our own work,” ex- 
plained Ketchell M. Depuy, whose 
father, Moses Depuy, founded the firm 
in 1864. “When we need repairs to 
a loading platform or a canopy over 
it, which we are now building, we do 
it ourselves instead of calling on out- 
side help. And we are equipped to do 
most of the repair on our five trucks 
also. We do the greasing, all of the 
body work — everything except the 
most intricate work on transmissions 
and other major parts.” 

“My father has been in the firm 
since 1907,” Warner Depuy, who 
graduated from Dartmouth and joined 
the firm in 1939, noted. “He can qual- 


K. M. DEPUY 
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DOING their own mainte- 
nance and repair work cuts 
operating costs substantially, 
according to K. M. and War- 
ner Depuy of Port Jervis, N.Y. 
Their business is shown above. 


ify as a millwright, a contractor, and 
a maintenance supervisor—along with 
being our guide in the financial end of 
the business. Besides, he is a board 
member and vice president of the 
First National bank in Milford, Pa., 
where our home is, and also is presi- 
dent of the school board there. Here in 
Port Jervis he is a member of the board 
of the National Bank & Trust Co., the 
building and loan, and the Minisink 
Hotel Corp. 

“He personally figured out and did 
much of the work of our system of 
chutes and conveyors for our mill work 
in getting the loose grain from the rail- 


road car to the bins, and from the bins 


to the hammer mill, to the mixers, 


WARNER DEPUY 


and into the bag, even doing the tin 
work involved,” Warner Depuy con- 
tinued. 


A dozen people make up the per- 
sonnel at Depuy & Son. Feed was 
taken on by the firm, which dealt in 
lumber and coal originally, in 1926. 
Now the amount of feed handled an- 
nually is about 5,000 tons. The lum- 
ber business was dropped by K. M. 
who continued only with coal until 
adding the feed business. Then the 
firm began to handle Beacon feeds in 
the Port Jervis area, first distributing 
a complete line in 1944. Some Park & 
Pollard feeds were added recently. 

However, a complete line of Depuy’s 
own feeds have been manufactured for 
retail for some time under the brand 
name, K. De. The firm has registered 
a number of formulas with the state. 

Mill equipment includes a Sprout- 
Waldron 14 inch hammer mill. This 
is below the main floor of the milling 
end of the building near the railroad 
siding, and is driven by a 30 horse- 
power direct drive motor. There is a 
high speed Munson elevator to unload 
grain from the car into the bin. It can 
handle 35 tons per hour. All elevators 
are Munson and both large and small 
buckets are used. Two Sprout-Waldron 
corn crackers are capable of handling 
2¥ tons per hour. Two Howe mixers 
of 2 ton capacity and two bag sewers 
are“also utilized. 

When a car of formula feeds or in- 
gredients comes in, it is unloaded. di- 
rectly from the railroad car into the 
warehouse. The building is so con- 
structed that the floor of the car on 
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STABLE DRILLS 
R HIGH-LEVEL BLASTING | 


3 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
PLANTS 


1 CENTRAL RESEARCR AND 
CONTROL LABORATORY 


sates orrices 


Outstanding Facilities 


when you buy 


CALCIUM and TRACE ELEMENT PRODUCTS 


Regular Calcium @ Manganesed Calcium 

Dustless Calcium @ Stable lodized-Manganesed Calcium 
Electro (Free-Flowing) Calcium @ Shellmaker Calcium Grit 

Pellet Machine Calcium @ Trace Mineral Premixes 

Stable lodized Calcium @ Farm-Cal for Farms and Gardens 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products" 


WEST ADAMS STREET © CHICAGO. 6, ILLINOIS 
N OF E WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA © BOX 409 CARTHAGE, MISSO 
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COUNT OUR For several months we have been publishing a series of 
MANY BLESSINGS articles captioned “Feed Retailing “Round the World”. 
The December article describes the plight of Ronald 


George of Hemel Hempstead, a town located about 40 miles northwest of London, 
England. 


British government regulations require that he must file monthly expansive and 
detailed reports listing all his purchases and sales. On feeds which sell for approxi- 
mately $100 a ton his gross profit (not net) is limited to $2.80 per ton. His customers 
must supply ration coupons for all the feed they buy and these must be tabulated 
and reported. 


We think we have troubles in the feed business here in the United States but 
they are nothing as compared with the problems of fellow feed men in England 
and throughout the world. We have much to be thankful for this Christmas. 


Our first prayer must be for the health and happiness of our families. After that 
we should thank and pray to God for the preservation of our American way of life—- 
the capitalistic system of free enterprise. Without this we, our children, would lose 
our security and our independence. 


We still have many of our boys fighting in Korea. Let us pray for their safety 
and early return to civilian life. Many of these boys also served our country in 
World War II and are now back again in the armed services. They have never had 
a chance to adjust themselves to a normal life. 


It is Christmas time again and the time to thank our Lord for all His blessings. 
He is always on the job to direct us correctly. When we go wrong it is invariably 
our own fault. We, in the United States, have so much to be thankful for. 


It has been a privilege to serve you throughout the years. We wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a healthy, prosperous and Happy New Year. 
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PELLETING EQUIPMENT 


* TOP PELLET QUALITY. 
LOWEST COST PER TON 


oe CPM CENTURY “75 
For highest single-unit pellet output. 
te ts. Powered by a 75 HP direct 


coupled motor. 


For best pelleting ‘results ts—and pellet profits— 
install California ‘built pellet mills, coolers and 

crumblers. Their many exclusive design and construc- 
tion features have been developed, perfected and proved 
through years of continuous research—inade more effec- 
tive through a close working association with the feed 
manufacturing business. Write for full information on 
California Pellet Mills and equipment, or call your nearest 
CPM 


CPM “CENTURY” 
A rugged, compact mill with big 
capacity—a real profit-builder 
in pelleting plants 
everywhere. 


uality 
engineered 
and con- 


structed 
for smaller = 


capacity plants. Pro- 


duces any pellet size. = 


coo 


clean, 

c 

or auto- 

M CRUMBLER i | | 


uilt in several sizes to produce pellet 
highly uniform crumbles. cooling. - 


Saves space. 


3 


‘CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS: 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 

14 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 

1728 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Missouri 


SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: ATLANTA BUFFALO FORT WORTH MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE ST. LOUIS 
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Florida Site 


Dehydrators to Meet at St. Petersburg 


@ AN APT PARAPHRASE might 
be, “Oh, to be in Florida, now that 
January’s here.” That paraphrase un- 
doubtedly will be the thought of many 
feed men unable to attend as the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators association holds its 
10th anniversary convention in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 15-16. Sessions 
are set for the luxurious Soreno Hotel. 
Members of the feed and allied trades 


are welcome to attend the convention. 


Members of the association’s board 
of directors and its alfalfa research 
council will meet the day prior to the 
general convention. 


The two day convention program 
will provide a wide range of subject 
matter of importance to members of 
the alfalfa dehydrating industry. In- 
creased operating efficiency and better 
products will be underlined through- 
out the two day meeting. 


A panel composed of dehydrator 
members will review alfalfa growing 
developments, farmer relations, har- 
vesting, dehydrating, grinds and grind- 
ing, cooling, pelleting, bulk handling, 
dust control, packaging, warehousing, 
employe relations, and cost compu- 
tation. 

Research projects underwritten by 
the ADA during the past three years 
will be reported on by prominent col- 
lege and experiment station scientists 


connected with the work. These men 
will include the following: 

Dr. Gerrish Severson, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. L. E: Card, University 
of Illinois; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A&M College; Prof. Paul Frey, Colo- 
rado A & M College; Dr. Andrew 
Halverson, South Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. Ralph Silker, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Dr. Lorin Harris, Utah State 
College; J. L. Van Horn, Montana 
State College; and Dr. F. L. Wynd, 
Michigan State College. 

President Walter C. Berger of the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation has as his convention subject, 
‘Future Feeds for Future Needs.” Hal 
Dean of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
will discuss the subject, “Headaches 
of an Ingredient Buyer.” 

A Canadian, J. M. Appleton of 
Greenmelk, Ltd., in Wallaceburg, On- 
tario, will present information on the 
relation of soils and fertility to the 
growing of better alfalfa. Don M. 
Turnbull, executive secretary of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion (formerly the International Baby 
Chick association), will talk on alfalfa 
in chicken rations. 

The “Mr. B.” of Washington, D.C., 
Ray B. Bowden, will have as his topic, 
“Trimming Our Sails.” Mr. Bowden 
is executive vice president of the Grain 


LLOYD S. LARSON 
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RAY B. BOWDEN 


DR. L. E. CARD 


& Feed Dealers National association. 

Armour €& Co.’s Dr. Jerry Sotola 
will report to the convention on his 
travels in a dozen European nations 
last summer. Dr. Sotola is associated 
with the packing firm’s livestock 
bureau. 

Windup event on the program of 
the convention proper will be a new 
president’s luncheon on Jan. 16. Cur- 
rent president of the group is Joseph 
Chrisman of Kansas City. Other offi- 
cers are Loyd Faris, first vice president; 
H. G. Moeller, second vice president; 
and Lloyd S. Larson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Extra-curricular festivities will in- 
clude a scenic tour of Florida, a spe- 
cial dehydrators’ tour to Cuba, handi- 
cap races especially for members at a 


DR. JERRY SOTOLA 
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Reserue Space Mow! in the Big New 
1952 Edition Red Book 


Here is your chance to reach 10,000 members of the 
feed and grain trade in a publication which is used 
throughout the year. THE FEED BAG RED BOOK 
is recognized as the only real reference book and 
buyers’ guide for the trade. Your advertising goes to 


work for you for a complete 12 months at a minimum 


of cost. Space reservations are now being accepted 
and positions are allocated according to contract 
date. Be sure your firm is represented properly 
with an advertisement and free bold face listings by 
sending in your contract now! First forms close Jan. 
2, 1952—the 1952 edition will be mailed in March. 


These Features Revised — Plus Many Improvements 


Vv Special Articles by 
Leading Authorities 


Vv Ingredient Analyses Tables 
Vv Summary of Essential Vitamins 
Vv Amino Acid Table 


V Directory of Feed Distributors 


Crop Production Tables 
V How to Build Formulas 
V Feed Control Regulations 


V Special Sections on 
Manufactured Feeds, Ingredients, 
Grain, Seed, Specialties 
and Machinery 


FREE BOLD FACE LISTINGS for ADVERTISERS 


Che feed Bag RED BOOK 


1712 West St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Phone 
WEst 3-3690 
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Trade Associations Are Essential 


Membership Investment Is Invaluable: Booth 


e@ THE BEST trade conventions are 
those unplanned and incidental meet- 
ings that we have out in the country, 
where we spit on the floor for empha- 
sis and use four-letter words to drive 
home a point. 

The first point I want to discuss is 
trade association work. Like many of 
you, I often have wondered how and 
why I got caught up in association 
work, either as a member or officer. 
And like many of you, I often have 
wondered how I could show on my 
ledger any of the benefits that are 
coming in return for the dues I pay. 

It used to be that when I thought 
of my association membership, I 
thought of the annual convention and 
the regional meetings, and usually I 
thought of these as excellent oppor- 
tunities to meet with a lot of business 
friends and perhaps pave the way for 
more business. But there came a time 
when I had to figure the cost, and 
justify in my annual statements the 
amounts spent for association dues. 
Here’s about my reasoning in the mat- 
ter; I think it may fit many of you. 

In our business, we have to employ 
men and women who can do things: 
the management of a country elevator, 
the mixing of feed, and accounting and 
billing, truck delivery, and similar jobs. 
These employes must be there if we 
are simply to receive and deliver com- 
modities, and account for them. So we 
build up what we call a staff of peo- 
ple where we all work closely together 
to do the obvious functions of a busi- 
ness concern. 

We soon discover that we need a 
lot of other employes whom we can’t 
afford to employ. We occasionally 
need help in negotiating with govern- 
ment about the uniform grain storage 
agreement; we want some help in put- 
ting pressure on the railroads for box- 
cars; or we desperately need to know 
what regulation some government 
agency has just slapped on our busi- 
ness, and when we get a copy of the 
regulation we almost always need 
someone to tell us what it means. We 
need help in setting up trade rules 
under which we can feel safe in deal- 
ing with a firm many miles away, and 
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By RONALD C. BOOTH 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 


further help in arbitration if one of us 
accidentally or intentionally misinter- 
prets those trade rules. We could list 
many other problems that arise occa- 
sionally or frequently in business, and 
which need the attention of trained 
employes, employes whom we simply 
cannot afford to employ. 

So we have taken the same step 
that all other businessmen take when 
they faced this same situation. We 
have gone to others in our trade and 
asked them to join with us in doing 
the job as a group. In that way we can 
get better help, with negligible cost 
to each of us. As business has become 
more complex, we find that this need 
of group action has increased, so we 
have set up what we have called trade 
associations, which are equipped to do 
for all of what none of us can afford 
to do for himself alone. 

We find in that trade association 
group an individual businessman, here 
and there, who has specialized know- 
ledge or training, and we induce him 
to make his special ability available 
to all of us. We set up committees of 
these men, and between us we have 
organized a set of employes, sometimes 
being merely committees of business- 
men working for all men of their trade. 
It’s as simple as two neighbors, one 
being competent at brick laying, the 
other a good carpenter. They exchange 
services so that each home has the 
advantage of both skilled professional 


workers, but without added cost to 
either. 


RONALD C. BOOTH 


When the association gets larger, 
there is need of one or more salaried 
persons merely to see that the group 
action is coordinated; that meetings 
are arranged; and that each member 
of the group gets frequent information 
from the whole group. 

That's a trade association. You have 
employed a number of persons to work 
for you on very vital problems, and 
you have made the cost negligible. 

Now this trade association work has 
one glaring weakness. Since so many 
men work together on the solution of 
a trade problem, the benefits, when 
they come, come to all members of 
the trade without discrimination. That 


(Concluded on page 30) 


Support Your Trade Association 


That's the advice of Mr. Booth, who is associated with the Piper Grain 
& Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa, and who is president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association. Mr. Booth offered these suggestions 


at the recent convention of the Western Grain & Feed association. 


A feed man’s dues in his trade association represent one of the best 


investments he can make for his business welfare, Mr. Booth concludes. 


> 
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An investment in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is an investment sure 
to bring the feed manufacturer rich returns. For it is the feed manufacturer’s 
guarantee that this most important feed ingredient is uniform in color and 
analysis . . . consistent in appearance and quality . . . dependable in 
performance. The ultimate pay-off of this investment in a better 
product is, of course, consumer acceptance and confidence in the 
manufacturer’s brand. That’s why we say that Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal is made “for feeds with a future”; that’s 
why more of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is 
used in famous brands of formula feeds than 
any other dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 
DIVISION 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 
1200 OAK STREET : KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI b 
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FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 9 


by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Racine, Wis. 
Dec. 4, 1951 
‘ AT THE GRASS ROOTS 


Congressmen who have been circulating among their constituents for the past 
month find that scandals in the government is the main topic of interest. People 
express amazement at the extent of the evil and all want to know when the mess 
will be cleared up. Anti-Trumanism is high in my district even among pro-Truman 
supporters of a year ago. It is, perhaps, a protest against a lack of morality in 

y officeholders rather than a party matter. 

For the first time in the 10 years of my public life people are freely 
offering their services in the next campaign. Within the next four months and well 
before the national convention in July, the presidential compete will be in full 
bloom. 


Interest in presidential candidates also provokes considerable discussion. 
Taft has more support than any other candidate in my district. Eisenhower's silence 
is not helping his cause, if he has one. Stassen expects to enter his name in the 
primaries but there is little enthusiasm for him. Warren's name is hardly ever 
mentioned. 


It is my belief that Mr. Truman again will be the Democratic nominee and this 
in spite of considerable congressional opposition in his party. The Dixiecrats 
. - have but one objective and that is to eliminate Truman from public life. They are 
confident that the South will be solid in opposition to him. Visitors in the South 
say the people are "talking like Republicans." 


- CONFUSION OVER KOREA 


The contradictory statements that have come out of Korea on the truce situation 
8 has once again led to great confusion in the minds of the people. This on top 
of the reported atrocities against our men who are prisoners and Gen. Vandenberg's 
statement that we have lost air superiority is causing the people to ask, "Well, 
what is our policy in Korea? Is Truman master-minding the war from Key West or 
Ridgway from Tokyo?" There is always a lot of fire behind this kind of a question. 
On every side comes the statement: "MacArthur was right. We had better win the 
war over there and get our boys home." The present fiasco cannot go on much longer. 


On the subject of air power, or lack of it, the people cannot understand why 
we have lost the initiative. Certainly, they say, we have been spending billions 
of dollars to create the largest air force in the world. A Pentagon confession 
a few weeks ago, however, admitted that our replacements have failed to meet the 

number of planes lost through combat or accidents. It was further admitted that 

| we have lost more than 1,200 planes in combat, the enemy only 324. It is difficult 

sad to reconcile that report with the glib statements of commentators that "all our 

| planes returned safely". Congress will surely go into this whole Korean war 
situation when it returns in January. 


POLITICS AT TAXPAYERS' EXPENSE 


President Truman's recent trip to Sabidaieton to make a political speech at the 
expense of the taxpayer is sharply criticized by his opponents. The cost of the 
trip in dollars, as we consider dollars today, is small — $2,280 — but there is a 
principle involved. It being strictly a political talk is it not fair to ask the 
Democratic party to pay the expense involved? Taxpayers are paying "through the 
nose" today and even the President ought not to fritter away public funds ina 
private undertaking. 


MORE TAXES IN DOUBT 


The treasury department has said more taxes will be necessary next year. Sen. 
Johnson (D., Col.) quickly replied “absolutely not. I shall not vote for any more 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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PREFABRICATED 


300 bushel per hour capacity . . . the standard 
“ECONOMY” which for years has made BIG 
SS for small and medium size elevators 


150 bushel per hour capacity . . . a small Drier 


| with all the famous SHANZER features. Designed 


particularly to meet the needs of small elevators 
The overwhelming superiority of the SHANZER prin- 


from coast to coast. 


prices for SHANZER-dried grains . . . while the low 


and individual grain producers. 
ciple of grain drying has been clearly demonstrated, 
wherever applied, in the low temperature drying 
of wheat, corn, rice, soybeans, milo, sorghums. 


Immediately evident has been the improved quality 
and appearance of the grain itself, without the 


slightest loss of nutritive elements or physical 
characteristics. 


As a direct consequence, this results in higher market 


fuel, operating and maintenance costs, coupled with 
modest initial investment, keep profit-margins high for 
those who use SHANZER Grain Driers. 


Year after year, more and more discriminating grain 


* processors insist on SHANZER Grain Driers; proven per- 


formance in the field more than justifies the continued 
expansion of capacity-ranges in both SHANZER ECON- 
OMY and SHANZER BERICO Driers to meet every grair: 
drying requirement. 


~ 


YOUR ALL-WEATHER CROP INSURANCE 


PRODUCTS OF DESIGNER-MAN- 
UFACTURERS WHO “KNOW 
HOW” — More than a quarter of a 
‘century of research and experience = 
has perfected a UNIQUE PRINCIPLE 


GRAIN DRYING which is ac- 
claimed as the finest and most profita- 
“blet by all who know it! Four times more — 


_air is used to dry the grain...andthe | 
grain is so uniformly dried at lew tem- 
‘peratures it retains all its physical — 
characteristics and nutritive qualities. 
Moisture is so gently, yet so thoroughly: 
removed that consistent upgrading 
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RECEIVING 
CARNE 


SPECIFIC DRYING REQUIREMENTS 
at lowest cost per bushel 


in grain drying history! 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 

The grain flows slowly down the 

ER free-flowing, non-clogging woven 
ECONOMY wire screen columns. Every kernel 


is dried by tremendous amounts of 
warm air. Grain is cooled in the 
same operation . . . discharged 
ready to sack or store. 


a if 


600 bushel per hour capacity .. . for 

the first time, a high-capacity ‘“ECONO- 

MY”’ Drier designed for large scale ele- 
vators and operators. Prefabricated Here 

fer outdoor installation and easy to are the 


facts: 


VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARCE 


(1) Easy to erect . . . Self-contained units complete with housing. 


Blueprints and instruction manual permit installation by average 
unskilled labor. 


(2) Completely prefabricated . . . every part clearly numbered 


to match the erection drawings. All holes are die-punched, all 
bolts are furnished. 


(3) Greater capacity . . . dollar for dollar, these new Driers will 
dry more bushels per hour than any, other drier on the market. 


(4) Better quality ... no matter what the weather, SHANZER-dried 


grain will command top market prices for quality — and you get 
full rated capacity. 


(5) Economical to operate .. . the scientifically designed burner 
arrangement .. . plus the use of tremendous quantities of low- 
temperature air results in low fuel costs. Many users report less 
than a cent per bushel! 


Bigger profits for YOU ... are the result of all these features! 
Highest quality of dried grain . . . lowest operating costs . . . yours, 
season after season, with a SHANZER ECONOMY. 


SHANZER 


BLUXOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


Designers & Manufacturers of 


GRAIN DRIERS - MAX-i-PACITY ELEVATORS - CONVEYING MACHINERY 


FILL IN TODAY! MAIL TODAY! 
H. M. Shanzer Co. 


85 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco 7, California 


Please send the Inside Story on the ‘Big 3". No obligation. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Latest Information Controls 


Presenting a Last-Minute Report From Washington 


@ AS THIS ISSUE goes to press, it 
appears more and more that the feed 
industry is getting back into the days 
of OPA in World War II. Of course, 
this time it is OPS but the methods 
and actions will have to be about the 
same—that it, if the government con- 
tinues to insist on price controls. 

As this is written, a specific mill 
feed ceiling order has been “in the 
works” for about 45 days and still has 
not been issued. Meetings are scheduled 
in mid-December to deal with pos- 
sible ceilings on corn and wheat. Oth- 
er grains are moving toward the par- 
ity price level which is the point where 
OPS may impose ceilings. 

However, price action does not 
move fast as those who have been 
around for a while know. Too many 
considerations, both political and non- 
political, are involved, and too many 
government price control attorneys 
have to be consulted. 

Witness the linseed oil meal ceiling 
price which was discussed as far back 
as February in a series of meetings. 
No action on that as yet. Similarly, 
discussions on mill feed ceilings have 
been going on for some time but the 
order, though written, has not been 
released. 

When and if the mill feed ceiling 
order is released, reports have the pos- 
sible price as being set at from $57 to 
$61 per ton for bran, sacked Kansas 
City basis. If this is the price finally 
decided upon it will represent a roll- 
back on today’s market. However, 
there has been some indication that 
the new ceiling price might not take 
effect for 90 days. In the meantime, 
contract prices would be honored. It 
is doubtful if the mill feed order will 
be out much before the end of the 
year. 

Linseed meal is not being produced 
in sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand of the trade. This is due to two 
main reasons—a shortage of flaxseed 
and a soft market on linseed oil. Soy- 
bean meal is more plentiful, but the 
supply is also inadequate for present 
indicated needs. Processors are able 
to buy soybeans at about 30 cents be- 
low the ceiling price, but even at this 
rate the conversion margin is not sat- 


isfactory because of the low price of 
oil. In fact, the conversion is so nar- 
row that many expeller plants cannot 
operate at all while solvent extraction 
plants do operate but they, too, do 
not have a satisfactory conversion mar- 
gin despite the fact they get more oil 
from the soybeans. 

Brewers grains and malt sprouts 
have just about dried up in the sup- 
ply picture. Some sales have been made 
in conjunction with other ingredients 
which are not as scarce. This has not 
as yet become a general practice, how- 
ever. 

Specific dollars and cents price ceil- 
ings on beet pulp, brewers grains, dis- 
tillers grains, and gluten feed are in 
the thinking stage in OPS but nothing 
definite will be done until after Jan. 1, 
reports indicate. 

However, should the flaxseed situa- 
tion become even more tight, and 
should soybeans and other grains be- 
come more scarce, we might see a re- 
turn to the old OPA practice of swap- 
ping flax for linseed meal, soybeans 
for soybean oil meal, and corn for corn 
gluten meal. Or we may get back to a 
point where buyers of mill feed would 
have to take flour in conjunction or 
to any one of many swapping arrange- 
ments. 

The general feeling in the trade is 
that such actions are deplored, but in 
a controlled economy certain artificial 
as well as real shortages develop caus- 
ing desperate buyers to listen to any 
reasonable offer. 


This Special Report 
. .. Tepresents a comprehensive round- 
up of information on the possibilities 
of additional controls over the feed 
industry now being considered by 
officials in Washington. 

It points up the fact that even a 
peace in Korea is unlikely to make 
any marked downward trend in prices, 
in view of our nation’s commitment to 
a long range defense armament 
program. 


Readers will be kept posted on 
governmental decisions on prices as 
they are revealed. 


A number of things besides price 
controls can be blamed for the present 
tightness of supplies. One of the chief 
reasons was the “bearish” attitude by 
most of the trade in August and Sep- 
tember. Because of the feeling that 
prices would be lower this fall, many 
large manufacturers of feed failed to 
buy any large part of their require- 
ments. As a result, when prices did 
not break as expected but rather 
zoomed up, a wild scramble resulted 
to get materials, thereby making a tight 
situation even more serious. 

Another reason for the large de- 
mand for feed is the fact that 182 
million grain consuming animal units 
are estimated to be on farms. This com- 
pares with a prewar figure of 153 mil- 
lion, a figure of 155 million in 1947, 
and 193 million in the feed industry’s 
biggest year of 1943. 

Feed supplies for 1951-52 are esti- 
mated at 177 million tons as compared 
to 183 million in 1950 and 172 million 
in 1942. 

OPS has tried to set up a realistic 
price control program which would 
set prices on feed ingredients in their 
relation to corn. This price relation 
would not only attempt to reflect the 
feeding value as compared to corn but 
also the historic price differences. 

When OPS set the ceiling price of 
soybean oil meal earlier this year at 
$74 per ton bulk Decatur it was on a 
basis of 125 per cent of the corn parity 
figure. It is hoped that the parity index 
will not move up too much or else this 
price relationship picture will be 
thrown out of kilter. 


The following are estimated Oct. 15 
parity prices on some commodities 
(OPS may not set ceilings lower than 
parity figures): wheat, $2.76 Chicago; 
corn $1.96 Chicago; oats $1.10 Chi- 
cago; rye $2.05 Chicago; flaxseed $5.03 
Minneapolis. Soybeans have had a 
ceiling of $3.33 Chicago basis. 

When and if grains reach parity 
levels in the futures markets, it is ex- 
pected that OPS will clamp a freeze 
on prices and then go to work to get 
out specific orders covering each 
grain. Some of the ground work on 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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A MANAMAR DEALERSHIP GIV 


““SEAPOWER”’ NUTRIENTS: 
A rich natural source of Vitamin B-12, other growth factors 
(fish solubles factor) still unidentified, B-complex Vitamins, 
Essential Trace Minerals, and Amino Acids from fish protein. 


RESEARCH: 
Philip R. Park, Inc. has long been the leader in the develop- 
ment of nutritional supplements from marine sources. 


FORMULATION: 

The development of nutritionally balanced formulas around 
these “‘seapower factors” and feed ingredients available in 
the individual manufacturer's locality is MANAMAR 
dealer service. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING AIDS: 

n leading trade and farm papers augmented by 
ial such as mats, pamphlets, posters, 

th a complete promotional pro- 


Advertising i 
local dealer tie-in materia 
etc., provide the dealer wi 


gram at no cost. 


Y-Periodic laborat analysis of feed samples and ingredients 
— MANAMAR dealers. This assures that his 
.: 4s are up to the high standards demanded by today’s 
petitive markets. 


PHILIP. 


FRED ENGIN 


FERS 
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— Trade 


(Continued from page 23) 


means that a certain type of businessman is 
able to literally “steal a ride” on the rest of 
you. When a committee works long hours, 
giving of their time and often of their per- 
sonal funds to work out a satisfactory stor- 
age agreement with the federal officials, the 
benefit goes to the non-member as much as 
to the member. 

We get results from our working to- 
gether, and we know it. But we also know 
that our problems are becoming, more and 
more each year, problems that arise from 
actions of the national government, and 
you folks who understand the problem have 
therefore for many years been trying to 
build a stronger national association to 
complement our strong state association. 

Many of us have been hesitant about 
frank discussion of this co-op tax problem, 
and I think it is because it has gotten into 
the field of name-calling and personal bitter- 
ness—something that never should have 
happened. Most of us know and personally 
like the individual co-op men who compete 
with us; we know that for 95 per cent of 
the problems that affect our trade they 
work shoulder to shoulder with us and be- 
cause of their numbers the co-ops can 
sometimes get results in a political matter 
where our proprietary firms, working alone, 
would make only slow progress. 

So it has been a mistake to put any co-op 
tax proposal under the burden of so-called 
smear tactics. Having had the job given me 
a few times to appear before congressional 
committees on this question, I have tried to 
place the problem only upon a basis of 
equality under government; only upon a 
basis of fairness among fair men. We have 
made progress. Many of the co-op leaders 
have now frankly admitted their tax ad- 
vantage; some of them even have joined us 
in urging some approach to tax equalization, 
although we have not yet agreed upon the 
full measure of their tax. Because we in- 
duced the congress at its last session to make 
the first hesitating step toward this equality 
of taxation, we now face the great danger 
of letting down our efforts. Let us realize that 
this first success was only a recognition of 
the need of equal taxation; that the rest of 
the job has still to be done. 


Also, while we work diligently toward this 
goal of equal taxation, let us remember that 
co-ops as such are a part of the so-called 
private grain and feed trade, and that in 
the battle against socialization of our in- 
dustry they will stand and fight with us 
against socialist government. Even if it 
does not sit well with some of you, I want 
to add this other statement: that co-ops in 
their beginning were, many years ago, often 
merely a protest against the greed or in- 
efficiency of proprietary firms. We still must 
recognize that the co-op will come forward 
wherever a proprietary firm has not pro- 
vided adequate facilities, or where the pres- 
ent firm is greedy in its trading margin or 
careless of its ethics. But we do not now, 
nor will we ever, I think, admit this compe- 
tition on the basis that it must have tax 
favor to live, or favoritism in its share of 
government business. 

You may think I emphasize this point 


too strongly. Actually, I think it is one of 
the two principal problems that we must 
meet forthrightly if we are to hope to con- 
tinue in our business. We have seen the 
small-to-middle middle-sized independents 
slowly giving way to the co-op and to the 
large integrated firm. In my opinion it will 
be a sad day when the grain and feed busi- 
ness have gone over into the hands of a few 
huge proprieteary firms and a few huge co- 
operatives. 

This brings me to the second point that 
I want to emphasize. It is the problem of 
government in business. Our 1951 carry- 
overs of corn and wheat were importantly 


in the hands of government; the 1951 wheat’ 


loans are at a higher volume than they were 
in 1950, promising the eventual possessions 
of additional huge stocks by government 
Government has hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain storage space, owned and 
operated by government; it has virtually 
complete control over grain exports. 

Now this is partly the problem of na- 
tional farm legislation, and partly the prob- 
lem of administrative policies under which 
the legislation has been cramped into plans 
that approach the socialistic idea. We know 
that politics is responsible for grave errors 
in farm legislation; but also we sense an 
anti-business attitude in official agriculture’s 
administrative plans. We have protested the 
legislation and the administration in many 
respects, many times, and we have often 
become discouraged that our protests fell 
on unfriendly ears. In the past few weeks 
I have heard proposals that we raise funds 
and perfect an organization for an ever 
stronger protest against government agen- 
cies in our business. And so right here I 
want to make my second suggestion to the 
trade. 

It is that we give less time to protests and 
more time to proposals. It is not enough to 
protest; I think we should offer alternatives. 
It is my own experience that members of 
congress listen more readily to healthy pro- 
posals than they do to angry protests. 

Do we have anything to propose? I can’t 
answer that question alone, but you can 
help us all. to answer it. I think we can 
make legitimate and economic proposals for 
adequate farm legislation of a sort that will 
allow the grain and feed trade to carry out 
its efficient and economic work for society. 

How can we go about it? I want to sug- 
gest to you that in Iowa we start an intelli- 
gent study of the relation between farming 
and distribution of farm products. We will 
have to call in some college men for coun- 
sel, and some farmers, and men of the other 
related trades, to counsel with us. We will 
have to study many forms of farm relief and 
farm legislation that have been proposed 
over the years, to see where, if anywhere, 
there has been advanced an idea that prom- 
ises a solution. 

A long and slow job, you say? It certainly 
is. But the legislation and the administrative 
policy under which we suffer today were 
built up over many years. Even the word 
parity started as the description of a de- 
sirable economic goal, and now is close to 
the position of political ““must” legislation. 
We have, at least some of us have, ac- 
cepted the government's steel bin storage 
program as something inevitable; something 
which must be accepted and lived with. We 


have to break down that idea wherever it 
sticks in our trade. For many of us believe 
that government could have, and still can, 
administrate the farm legislation of con- 
gress without invading the field of the pri- 
vate grain trade. Let’s tell them how it can 
be done without violence to the American 
policy of private business, and with a sav- 
ing eventually to the taxpayer. I think it 
can be done. Are you willing to accept the 
challenge and see that it IS done? A policy 
that goes too long unchallenged is a policy 
approved, and we have, in my humble per- 
sonal opinion, waited too long to challenge 
government with a policy and plan that is 
better. 

Please don’t lean back and feel that this 
is too big a job for each of you as an in- 
dividual member. Even one man can get 
action if he wants to badly enough. There 
was a mighty rotten situation in our internal 
revenue agencies, and many of our people 
suspected it. But we kept asking how any 
one man could do anything about it. Well, 
one man did do something about it. He hap- 
pened to be a United States senator, [Feed 
Dealer John J. Williams, Delaware Repub- 
lican] but I think he would have acted on 
another man’s information as well as his 
own. He found a discrepancy in his own 
regional tax agency, about his own tax re- 
turn. He started to dig, and uncovered a 
national scandal. As he forced it into the 
open, other individuals, some of them ap- 
parently even from within internal revenue 
offices, gave him additional information and 
leads, until now a number of tax collectors 
have been indicted, the administration has 
been housecleaned, and politicians have 
finally urged that the whole appointment 
of head collectors be taken out of politics 
and put under civil service. 

One man could do it! Surely at least Iowa 
can start something on this matter of farm 
legislation and administrative policy which 
plague us so much. And just as surely I be- 
lieve you will not want to admit that this 
group does not have the genius and the 
spirit to undertake such a hard but neces- 
sary task, 

It is my own humble judgment that our 
trade still has an opportunity to meet the 
challenge. But while they have called op- 
portunity a door, they have sometimes for- 
gotten to tell us that a door, to be opened, 
must be pushed. Let's get our valuable Iowa 
association into the business right now of 
pushing our own door of opportunity. 


Big Demand for Feed Sacks 
Of Cotton, Council Says 


Cotton feed sacks currently are getting 
the biggest consumer advertising “push” in 
history, the National Cotton Council has 
reported. Full page ads in four colors are 
scheduled for the January issues of Country 
Gentleman and Progressive Farmer, with an 
additional 61 ads in other publications fol- 
lowing. 

Interviews with farmers at 14 state fairs 
indicated that 95 per cent prefer their feed 
in cotton bags, according to the Council. 
Details of the fair surveys will be sent feed 
men who circle No. 42 on the Reader Serv- 
ice form. 
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REASONS WHY 


is the best 


trace mineral concentrate 


for you... 


cobalt, copper, iron and zinc, scientifically balanced for maximum 


fe ... Because it’s a combination of “protein-bound” iodine, manganese, 
nutritional value. 


absolutely stable iodine, “protein-bound” to prevent loss — to promote 


2 ... Because Tra-min is the only trace mineral concentrate that supplies 
assimilation. 


... Because it’s a single product that supplies a/] the vital trace minerals 
for your feed or mineral mixtures. Tra-min eliminates pre-mixing, dis- 
3 perses uniformly, provides an easy way to make your feeds nutritionally 

more complete—at very low cost. 


Let us show you what our modern, efficient, patented process for manu- oe 
facturing Tra-min can mean to you in reduced fortification ingredient costs. ; 
Find out how Tra-min can provide nutritionally complete trace mineral 

protection—give you a better feed—save you many dollars. Write today 

for further information. Address Dept. B-12. 


e MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
PRODUCTS OF SCIENTIFIC MERIT 


DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW ENGLAND HAVANA, CUBA TEXAS 
Grandone, Inc. Ave. S.A. Hannsz Supply Co. 
Needham, Mass. infanta, 1201 Lubbock, Texas 
NUTRITIONALLY ECONOMICALLY CANADA 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
Yarmouth, Nove Scotia 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS ALSO LOCATED AT CONVENIENT POINTS: 


TIME-TESTED 


SOUND 
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Screen 


Coupled With Magazine Reprints, It Scores Well 


@ MOVIE THEATER advertising 
coupled with reprints of important 
articles on feeding and poultry health 
make an ideal promotion team for the 
Bellevue Feed Service, Hammonton, 
N. J. Owner Renard Ferrari is an 
alert retailer and has found through 
experience the value of these two 
somewhat out of the ordinary adver- 
tising media. 

Slides publicizing the firm’s products 
and services appear regularly on Ham- 
monton theater screens and Mr. Fer- 
rari diligently reads a score of publi- 
cations seeking material which he can 
reprint and mail to his customers and 
prospects. Copies of articles which 
cannot be reprinted for distribution 
are posted on the bulletin board in 
the office of Bellevue Feed Service. 
Mr. Ferrari always points out these 
new releases to his farmer customers 
as he chats with them. 

Free chick days, started strictly on 
a “we'll give them a trial” basis, also 
have rung the cash register bell for 
Renard Ferrari. The trial chick pro- 
motion proved successful and now is 
a regular part of the firm’s annual 
business building program. 

“We now give out over 15,000 leg- 
horn chicks to people who come to us 
for them when the season starts,” Mr. 
Ferrarri related. “Of course, we make 
sure that all our customers get theirs 
first and then we take care of the rest. 

“People must come to us to get their 
chicks and we give them a dozen or 
two, depending upon the raising scale 
that they are going into. In some cases, 
we may give from 50 to 100 to one par- 
ticular party. This has helped us to 


e32e 


build good will and to make new cus- 
tomers,” he added. 


When chick giving time starts, word 
gets around like wildfire and dozens 
of people come to get theirs. Names of 
all these people are taken and they are 
followed up for feeds and supplies at 
a later date. 


MOVIE theater advertising has 
paid excellent dividends for 
his Bellevue Feed Service, ac- 
cording to Renard Ferrari of 
Hammonton, N. J. Mr. Ferrari 
is shown at upper right. His 
busy mill and store appears in 
the photo at left above. 


The Bellevue Feed Service was 
started in March of 1941 by Mr. Fer- 
rari, who worked for other feed -mills 
before that time. 

“Although the majority of our busi- 
ness is concerned with the sales of 
100 pound bags of feed and mashes, 
we had our start as a small scale op- 
eration,” stated Mr. Ferrari. “From 
my previous experience, I knew that a 
large gap was vacant for a feed dealer 
to sell small quantities of feed to small 
poultry raisers and to farmers who had 
small flocks as a sideline to their regu- 
lar farm duties. I therefore started off 
on a basis of a small scale operator and 
keeps my list of customers supplied 
regularly with small orders.” 

As each order was delivered, the 
following week’s order was taken. By 
continually servicing the customers and 
helping them with their flocks as much 
as possible, many of them grew and 
have since become large scale users of 


feed. 


“T started off with a handful of cus- 
tomers,” said Mr. Ferrari. “Today I 
service about 400 of them. Because 
our policy is never to refuse any order, 
no matter what its size, we have been 
able to build our business.” 


The principal line of feeds handled 
is Purina. Some custom grinding also 
is done. Mill equipment includes a 
Kelly Duplex mixer. 

Red, as Mr. Ferrari is familiarly 
known, makes weekly visits on his cus- 
tomers while a routeman makes the 
deliveries. An office employe handles 
office details and customers who come 
to the warehouse for feeds. Trucks 
make weekly trips to the different sec- 
tions of New Jersey which the firm 
covers. 

Store to farm service with a capital 
S coupled with theater and direct mail 
advertising has won many new cus- 
tomers and friends for Hammonton, 


N. J.’s Renard (Red) Ferrari. 


Atrophic Rhinitis Seen as 
Threat to Corn Belt Pigs 


Infectious atrophic rhinitis is shaping up 
as a serious menace to swine health in the 
Corn Belt. That is the belief of Dr. G. T. 
Woods, University of Illinois veterinarian. 
Dr. Woods reported that the disease is 
spreading so fast that some swine raisers in 
Kansas, Illinois, and other midwestern states 
are being forced out of business because of 
heavy death losses and declining profits. 

Symptoms of rhinitis resemble those of a 
cold, according to Dr. Woods. These include 
sneezing and running noses, often followed 
by snouts with a twisted or pushed in 
appearance. 
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OYSTER SHELL | 


THE GREATEST OF GIFTS IS 
OUR TRADITIONAL FREEDOM 


Happy New Year 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New Rochelle, N. Y.— St. Louis, Mo. 
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Greater reduction of death 
losses due to coccidiosis. 


Ideal for growing pullets 
because there is no interfer- 
ence with the development 
of natural immunity. 


growth retardation due 


treated pens at end of tests. 


y Mashes containing NITRO- 
_ FURAZONE can be fed right 


up to marketing time — no 
switching feeds the last four 


days. 


Nitrofurazone is a chemical 
antibiotic effective against 


to coccidiosis or medication. many bacteria, including 


_. NEZ treated birds consist- those found in the intestinal 
ently weighed more through- tract. 
out tests. 


No interference with feed 


with other recognized drugs. | 


/ENTION AND TREATMENT | 


; And For Wormy phe 


- Nicozine is the combination of 

nicotine-bentonite and pheno- 
thiazine in the proportions first _ 
found by Dr. Hess & Clark re- 
search. Careful tests have proved 
that this combination, in this — 
proportion, is more effective 
_ for the control of large round 
worms (ascaridia) and cecal 
worms (heterakis) than either 

_ product used alone. 


HECK the seven big advantages listed above 
and you'll see why your customers will appre- 
ciate mashes medicated with NFZ-MIX. Not 
only will you be offering them an effective pre- 
ventive and treatment for coccidiosis (cecal and 
intestinal) but you will be offering them a most 
economical solution of this problem. 


For data and results of the 
many tests proving the 


advantages of Nitrofurazone, write _ Because of this, Nicozine is not — 


only a most effective treatment — 
_ but it compares favorably in 
~ cost with most products for the 


urpose, 
HESS & CLARK, INC. 
ASHLAND, ry Micozine in your mashes. 


You'll satisfy customers—you'll 
scientific Farm-aceuticals since 185 | profit yourself. 
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Sunshine Boosts Western Attendance 


Des Moines Convention Attracts 800 Feed Men 


@ SUNSHINE did its part in making 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed association a 
resounding success. Plagued in several 
previous years by bad weather, the 
organization rated A-1 with the wea- 
therman at Des Moines, Nov. 19-20. 
More than 800 persons attended the 
meeting, held at Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

In the leadoff spot on the two day 
program was C. M. Bodensteiner, Fort 
Dodge By-Products, Fort Dodge, re- 
tiring president of the Western asso- 
ciation. He praised the group’s public 
relations and educational work and 
commended Executive Secretary Mark 
G. Thornburg for his “outstanding 
service to the Iowa feed trade.” 

Noting that the association’s mem- 
bership was now near the 1,000 mark, 
Mr. Bodensteiner urged all members 
to give their full support to association 
sponsored programs. While favoring 
tax equalization, Mr. Bodensteiner de- 
clared emphatically, “This organiza- 
tion is not now fighting and does not 
intend to fight cooperatives.” 

Next to take over the rostrum was 
Iowa’s secretary of agriculture, Clyde 
Spry. Membership in the Western 
Grain & Feed association is the “best 
thing that can happen to an Iowa 
dealer,” he declared. Stressing that 
the state agriculture branch prefers 
working with a feed trade group rath- 
er than individuals, Mr. Spry praised 
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the educational program of the West- 
ern. The program is proving highly 
successful, Mr. Spry observed, judg- 
ing from the feed tax volume collected 
in Iowa. 


Winding up his brief talk, Secretary 
Spry said that he doubted farmers 
would ever return to mixing their own 
rations on the farm. “But make sure 
you give full measure—that there are 
100 pounds of feed in every 100 pound 
sack,” he warned. 

When President Walter C. Berger 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association took over at the micro- 
phone, he made a special point of prais- 
ing the activity of younger men in the 
Iowa trade along with their more ex- 
perienced elders. 


Turning to feed production figures, 
Mr. Berger noted that 25 million more 
tons of feed grains were produced in 
1946-50 than in 1926-30 and on 10 
million fewer acres. The increased 


THESE SIX convention figures 
are Vice President Chris Miller, 
Dr. Damon Catron, Dr. Elton 
Johnson, Dr. Wise Burroughs, 
ex-President C. M. Bodenstein- 
er, and Clyde Spry, lowa sec- 
retary of agriculture. 


feed conversion efficiency saved an- 
other 8 million tons, he asserted. 

The fact that the American public 
is eating better today than ever before 
in history is a credit to the feed in- 
dustry, Mr. Berger declared. He point- 
ed out that Americans today are about 
13 per cent better fed than they were 
a score of years ago. 

Production of manufactured feed in 
the United States today is divided ap- 
proximately as follows, Mr. Berger re- 
ported: (1) poultry, 63 per cent; (2) 
dairy, 20 per cent; (3) swine, 9 per 
cent; (4) sheep, lambs, horses, and 
mules about 5 per cent; and pet, rab- 
bit, and miscellaneous rations the re- 
mainder. 

Strong associations are essential to 
the general prosperity of the feed 
trade, Mr. Berger stressed. “Constant 
vigilance” in Washington and else- 
where on the part of these trade 
groups is vital, he continued. 

Ronald C. Booth of Cedar Rapids, 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
‘National association, spoke last on the 
opening morning’s program. Selected 
portions of his talk are published in 
this issue, beginning on page 15. 

The afternoon program on Nov. 19 
had as its opener a talk by E. B. Evans 
of the Evans Grain Co., Decatur, IIl., 
on the subject, “Qualifications of a 
Country Elevator Manager.” 

Candidates for such managerial po- 
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“HELLO to 


easier, PREPACKAGED 


Say GOODBYE to 
weighing out 
amounts 
__of 


Never again do you have weighing and packaging nuisance 
when you feature time-saving Stonemo Hopper-Paks! 


HOPPER-PAK 
ADVANTAGES 


about the sensational, convenient Hopper-Pak-grit package 
@ SAVES YOU TIME and 2-way feed hopper in 1. Here’s a clean, compact shelf 
item that really moves fast! 
@ FAST-MOVING 


Small flock owners, women on farms—everyone is talking 


Hopper-Paks contain Stonemo—the insoluble granite grit 
with the extra grinding surfaces to grind feed finer, make it 
more usable. It’s the fastest-selling grit on the market. 


@ 2-WAY FEEDER 


Turn demand into dollars by featuring Stonemo Hopper- 
Paks. Talk about Hopper-Paks—display them! It pays to 
take advantage of the tremendous selling job Stonemo 
national advertising is doing for you. Hopper-Paks sell them- 
selves—and they’re sure-fire samplers for the popular 80-. 
pound bag of Stonemo. 


@ IDEAL FOR 
WOMEN 


@ EASY TO STORE 


Check your stocks now. Whether you order by the gross or 


carload—don’t be caught with a short supply. Order your 
® BUILDS YOUR extra: Hopper-Paks today and get an extra bonus. Both 
BUSI | ESS you and your customers will profit. 
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For every. 


HOPPER- 
you order... 


Yes, during December and January only—with 
the chick season right around the corner—every 
Early Bird gets a bonus of 1 Stonemo Hopper- 
Pak for every 11/12 dozen bought. 


That means your big, normal 33.3% profit shoots 
up to 38.8% ! And your bonus is easy to get when 
you plan ahead! 


Month after month, sales-convincing national 
advertising reaches every worthwhile prospect in 
your trading area—sells Stonemo. Yes, Hopper- 
Paks move out fast—Stonemo customers are 
pre-sold! 


So climb aboard the bonus wagon. During spring, 
baby chick sales increase with each month. 
You’ll sell extra Hopper-Paks—so think ahead 
when you order. But act now! 


ASA 


This unusual extra-profit opportunity is made 
only for December and January. Get your 
Hopper-Pak bonus—a dozen free for every gross 
you buy. Order your supply from your favorite 
jobber today! 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 


Executive Offices & Quarry, LITHONIA, GEORGIA 
Branch Quarry, BARRE, VT. 


STONEMO 


The Grit with the EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 


REMEMBER—THE EARLY BIRD GETS THE BONUS! 
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sitions today often include many who are 
by no means qualified, Mr. Evans declared. 
He charged that many young men who 
want to be country elevator managers have 
no clear conception of the responsibilities of 
the positions nor do they have the back- 
ground necessary for the jobs. 


“A modern elevator costs at least $50,- 
000 and does an annual business of at least 
$500,000," Mr. Evans stated. “This cer- 
tainly calls for a manager who is thoroughly 
qualified.” 

These requisites were set down by Mr. 
Evans as essentials in any country elevator 
manager: 

(1) A basic knowledge of bookkeeping, 
whether or not the manager will serve as 
his own bookkeeper. 

(2) Ability to keep “long and short” sup- 
ply and shipment records and to maintain 
a perpetual inventory. 

(3) A knowledge of grain handling and 
what it costs. 


(4) Laws which affect country elevators 
plus knowledge of local problems, taxes, 
sanitation needs, and the other subjects es- 
sential to good operation. 

(5) The desire to render helpful advice 
and service to customers. 

Iowa Republican Congressman Charles 
Hoeven was next on the program. He pre- 
sented a routine summary of activities of 
the 82nd congress and an indictment of 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy. ““How can 
we try to contain communism in Europe 
and play ball with it in the Far East?” he 
asked. 

A business meeting of the Western asso- 
ciation and a meeting of its new board of 
directors wound up the Nov. 19 daytime 
program. A refreshment hour followed by 


WESTERN'S 


new president, 


Martin Johnson of Shenandoah, 
left, is congratulated by vet- 
eran Executive Secretary Mark 
G. Thornburg of Des Moines. 


GRAIN & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association President 
Ronald ©. Booth and former 
Western President Bodensteiner 
listen as Columbus Hayes of 
Mount Pleasant reports as 
chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 


the annual banquet and floor show wound 
up the day's activities. 

The Nov. 19 program featured three Iowa 
State College scientists: Drs. Wise Bur- 
roughs, Elton Johnson, and Damon Catron. 
Dr. Burroughs, first to speak, discussed the 
role minerals play in ruminant nutrition. 


In his annual report, executive secretary 
Mark G. Thornburg reported a net gain 
of 25 members making the total enrollment 
at convention time 1,046 members. He also 
said the association cash assets of $19,691.82 
indicated a healthy financial condition. 

Columbus Hayes, Mt. Pleasant, reported 
as chairman of the resolutions committee. 
These resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously, embraced the following: 

(1) Put the Western on record as not 
trying to put tax exempt business firms out 
of business but rather to make it clear that 
if the exemption continues to broaden, fu- 
ture tax money will dry up. 

(2) Endorsed a nominal support price 
program for farm commodities. 

(3) Asked that all members of the trade 
be included in government grain handling 
programs. 

(4) Commended Iowa State College on 
its research program. 

(5) Praised the educational programs of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and other commodity 
exchanges. 

(6) Went on record as favoring the pro- 
gram of modernization being carried on by 
some railroads. 

(7) Asked for increased inspection service 
in bonded warehouse storage. 

(8) Urged that the Iowa commercial feed 
tax law be amended to prevent double tax 
payment and to divert surplus inspection 
funds to be used for the ultimate benefit of 
the feed trade. 

(9) Asked members to offer suggestions 
and recommendations to the board of direc- 
tors for association activity. 

(10) Urged cooperation with the small 
business committee program. 

(11) Congratulated Ronald C. Booth on 
his election as president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association and pledged 
continued cooperation with the group. 

(12) Thanked officers and directors for 
services during the past year. 


Trace elements have become highly im- 
portant in the past few years, he noted, with 
cobalt now recognized as an important es- 
sence in vitamin B,,. The trace elements, 
Dr. Burroughs declared, have as their func- 
tion the feeding of micro-organisms in the 
rumen. 


These were among the conclusions Dr. 
Burroughs presented, basing some of them 
on work conducted at Ohio State Univer- 
sity as well as at Iowa State: 

(1) Micro-organisms require an ammonia 
or ammonia-carrying ingredient. 

(2) Some roughages are almost mineral 
supplements in themselves for ruminants. 

(3) Phosphorus and sodium are both 
vital to ruminants—phosphorus to digest 
cellulose in the roughages. 

(4) Iron can be as effective as a trace 
element but must be used in quantity. 

(5) Molasses contains two elements need- 
ed by ruminants, carbohydrates and min- 
erals. 


Dr. Johnson then took over the rostrum 
to discuss the feeding of B,, and antibiotics 
to poultry. He led off by saying that the in- 
creased growth made possible by antibiotics 
can cut feeding and management costs con- 
siderably but cautioned that antibiotics as 
normally used in feeds should not be con- 
sidered disease controllers because of the 
limited quantity in which they are used. 

Reviewing work with vitamin B,, at a 
number of colleges and experiment stations, 
Dr. Johnson concluded that requirements 
of audit chickens for the vitamin have been 
fairly well established. Turkey poults, he 
declared, need both vitamin B,, and cho- 
line chloride. Liveability was increased 6 per 
cent in poults when both were used instead 
of only B,,, Dr. Johnson reported. 

Winding up his talk, the speaker pointed 
out that the belief that antibiotics spare pro* 
tein has not been definitely established. 


The final convention talk was an outstand- 
ing presentation by Dr. Damon Catron. In 
it he combined scientific and practical busi- 
ness logic to drive home his points. 


Fundamentals are too often forgotten 
when the focus is directed onto new experi- 
mental work, Dr. Catron asserted. Anti- 
biotics and vitamin talk must be considered 
in view of the whole ration, he declared, be- 
cause antibiotics and vitamins in themselves 
do not account for an entire 50 or 100 
pound bag of feed. 


Citing average analysis tables as being 
helpful, Dr. Catron nevertheless empha- 
sized that the nutrient content of natural 
ingredients varies greatly. The speaker noted 
that The Feed Bag Red Book presented 
some of the best average analysis tables. 


Dr. Catron recommended that feed manu- 
facturers build into their rations a “margin 
of safety” over National Research Council 
recommendations. If this is done, and other 
progressive measures continued, scoop shovel 
mixing on the farm will become a perma- 
nent part of the past, he stated. 

Requirements vary greatly in the swine 
life cycle, Dr. Catron pointed out, especially 
in the last one-third of gestation. “Why, 
the California balanced swine ration still 
means two hotels and one hospital,” he 
jested. 

(Concluded on page 87) 
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Reader Service Pages 


Stable Penicillin Poultry 
Supplement from Pfizer 


Development of a new stable penicillin 
product designed for use as a poultry sup- 
plement has been announced by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. of Brooklyn. It is prepared to be 
mixed with mash or pellets at the rate of 
two grams of penicillin G Master Standard 
per ton. 

Pfizer explained that the new penicillin 
will not replace terramycin as a supplement 
in all poultry mixes. The firm said that 
manufacturers who produce multi-purpose 
antibiotic supplements for both poultry and 
hogs undoubtedly will continue to use terra- 
mycin. 

For additional information on antibiotic 
feed supplement P-2, circle No. 2 on the 
Reader Service form. 


Home Laundering Products 
Speed Chick Growth: USI 


Many commercial preparations for home 
laundering and kitchen use produce a 
growth response in chicks, according to 
C. M. Ely, who based his conclusion on 
studies conducted by National Distillers 
Products Corp., New York City. The in- 
crease in chick growth has ranged up as 
high as 12 per cent over control birds, 
Mr. Ely’s report noted. 

One explanation advanced for the re- 
sults is that the surfactants, as well as anti- 
biotics, stimulate growth through their un- 
usual wetting characteristics. Because they 
reduce water's surface tension, this property 
may make it easier for the chick intestine 
to absorb nourishment from liquified food, 
the report stated. 

For additional details on these findings, 
interested feed producers should eircle No. 
16 on the Reader Service form. Data will 
be supplied by U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., a division of National Distillers 
Products. 


* * * * * * * * 
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DU PONT BOOKLET 


Du Pont describes the role of its new 
Two-Sixty-Two feed compound in a new 
illustrated booklet now available to the feed 
trade. Designed for feeding to cattle and 
sheep, Two-Sixty-Two is fully explained in 
the publication. To obtain a copy, circle 
No. 22 on the Reader Service form. 


Results of Feeding Dairy 
Cows Linseed Oil Meals 


Milk and butterfat production remains 
virtually the same whether 36 per cent ex- 
tracted linseed oil meal or 34 per cent ex- 
peller process meal is used in the dairy 
ration, according to Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. The firm based its state- 
ment on recent work conducted at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station at Wooster. 

The station’s report on the feeding tests 
read: “There were no significant differences 
in milk production or in physical condition 
of the cows to indicate that the solvent ex- 
traction process had decreased the feeding 
value of the solvent extracted linseed oil 
meal.” 

For additional information on these tests 
plus other data on linseed oil meal in dairy 
rations, circle No. 7 on the Reader Service 
form. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Barrett urea feed compound is being used 
widely to supply at least a third of the pro- 
tein in supplements and concentrates for 
ruminant feeding, according to Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., Ironton, Ohio, its manu- 
facturer. The product is guaranteed to con- 
tain 42 per cent nitrogen. For other details 
and prices, circle No. 24 on the Reader 
Service form. 


New Type Beef Supplement 
Marketed by Honeggers’ 


Production of a new type beef supplement 
patterned after Purdue University’s cattle 
supplement A has been begun by Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill., according to 
the firm's board chairman, Sam R. Hon- 
egger. Mr. Honegger declared that the new 
supplement will materially lower beef pro- 
duction costs by enabling farmers to utilize 
much farm roughage which currently is 
not used. 

For complete information and prices on 
the new Honneggers’ product, circle No. 5 
on the Reader Service form. 


Whitmoyer’s 47th Course 
Ended, Another Planned 


Guest speaker at the 47th poultry school 
conducted by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa., was Dr. L. D. Matterson 
of the poultry husbandry department at 
the University of Connecticut. Dr. Matter- 
son discussed the importance of high energy 
rations in poultry nutrition. 

Ten states were represented by the 37 
feed men and hatcherymen who attended 
the school. Another course will be con- 
ducted Feb. 11-13, 1952. For full details 
on the topics to be discussed and other data 
on the school, circle No. 20 on the Reader 
Service form. 


MIXING CONCENTRATES 
Complete details on its mixing concen- 
trates are offered the feed trade by Fay-U 
Laboratories, Inc. To obtain these data, 
circle No. 27 on the Reader Service form. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear in Pages Throughout This Issue 


DIESEL BOOKLET 
Feed men operating diesel equipment will 
be interested in a new booklet on diesels 
just published by General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. For a copy of “What Do GM Die- 
sels Do?”, circle No. 4 on the Reader 
Service form. 
ON MANGANESE 
How its manganese product prevents 
perosis and other ailments in chickens is 
described in an interesting bulletin pub- 
lished by Carus Chemical Co. of LaSalle, 
Ill. Carus manganese is added to growing 
and breeding mashes. To receive the bulle- 
tin, circle No. 38 on the Reader Service 


form. 


THIS PRODUCT BETAINE 
The role Betaine plays as a methylating 
agent in feeds is fully explained in new 
literature published by International Min- 
erals &. Chemical Corp., Chicago. For cop- 
ies of this datum, which includes prices, cir- 
cle No. 37 on the Reader Service form. 


ON HAMMER MILLS 
The full line of hammer mills and re- 
placement parts manufactured by Schutte 
Pulverizer Co. of Buffalo is described in 
the firm’s new catalog, No. 36. To obtain 
a copy, circle No. 36 on the Reader Service 
form. 
PROFITABLE SIDELINE 
Its Barnlime product has proved an ex- 
cellent profit maker as a sideline item for 
many feed dealers, according to Mayville 
White Lime Works, Mayville, Wis. The 
product has been particularly popular with 
dairy farmers. For full details and literature 
on Barnlime’s profit possibilities, circle No. 
35 on the Reader Service form. 
FOR FEEDING OILS 
Literature on its complete line of A and 
D feeding oils, cod liver oils, and oil emul- 
sions is offered feed men by Maxim Oil & 
Emulsion Corp. of New York City. To ob- 
tain these data, circle No. 23 on the Reader 
Service form. 


McMillen ‘Master Plan’ Is 
Introduced to Industry 


One of the “most intensive sales and 
merchandising programs” in the history of 
McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
being launched currently, representatives 
attending the firm's 17th annual sales con- 
vention were told recently. The meeting 
convened at French Lick, Ind. 

McMillen’s “Master Plan” for swine rais- 
ers will receive special attention in the mer- 
chandising campaign, according to com- 
pany officials. Dr. J. L. Krider, new vice 
president and feed sales director, termed 
“Master Plan” as a “whole new approach 
to swine feeding.” 

Speakers at the convention in addition 
to Dr. Krider were Fresident Fred Thomas, 
Executive Vice President H. W. McMillen, 
and Board Chairman D. W. McMillen. Sales 
achievement awards went to the following: 
Fred Wolter, Everett Garnett, and John 
Cochran of Michigan; Fred Yingling, Rob- 
ert McGriff, and John Nagelsen of Indiana; 
Frank Franz of Virginia; Guy Mallory of 
Ohio; E. P. Riley of Georgia; and Max 
Bleekman of Alabama. 

McMillen has offered full information on 
its “Master Plan” for swine feeding to 
readers who circle No. 13 on the Reader 
Service form. 


Second Chicago Trade Fair 
Is Set to Start in March 


Chicago will hold its second International 
Trade Fair on Navy Pier starting next 
March 22, John N. Gage, executive vice 
president of the exposition, has announced. 
Last year’s fair featured 2,200 exhibitors 
and 25,000 buyers, plus a quarter million 
other guests. 

Information on exhibit rentals and other 
facts on the fair will be sent interested firms 
which circle No. 12 on the Reader Service 
form. 
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VIBRATOR BULLETIN 
Publication of a new two color folder 
describing its air cushioned vibrator has 
been announced by Cleveland Vibrator Co., 
Cleveland. Feed men who would like cop- 
ies of the bulletin should circle No. 10 on 
the Reader Service form. 


Nopco Offers Data on Its 
Stable Vitamin Products 


New technical data on its stable dry vita- 
min O and D products are now available to 
the industry, Nopco Chemical Co. of Har- 
rison, N. J., has announced. The new data 
summarize problems faced in assuring com- 
plete digestibility of Nopco’s dry vitamins, 
Stavitized (physically stabilized) with edible 
microcrystalline wax. 

Readers who would like to have data 
sheet VA-69 should circle No. 17 on the 
Reader Service form. 


Pneumatic Grain Conveyors 
Myers-Sherman Products 


Feed firms which handle a substantial 
volume of bulk grain will be interested in 
GrainVayor, a new equipment item manu- 
factured by Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, 
Ill. Designed for loading barges and railroad 
cars pneumatically, the conveyors already 
are in use by firms located on the Mississippi. 

For complete technical and price data on 
GrainVayors, circle No. 28 on the Reader 
Service form. 


Chicago Agency Publishing 
Disease Reference Course 


Reference material on poultry and live- 
stock diseases is offered feed men in the 
form of a new 12 lesson course conducted 
by Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Consisting of a dozen 
monthly 64 page booklets, the course mate- 
rial is thoroughly indexed and illustrated. 

For additional details on the new refer- 
ence material and course, circle No. 15 on 
the Reader Service form. 

HAND TRUCK BULLETIN 

Details and prices on Wheel-Ezy hand 
trucks are included in a new two color bul- 
letin just published by Rapids-Standards Co. 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. To obtain a copy 
of this bulletin, circle No. 8 on the Reader 
Service form. 

STACKING EQUIPMENT 

Production of a new line of stackers and 
power boosters has been begun by Industrial 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Brimfield, Ind., 
the firm has announced. The company mar- 
kets its equipment under the Universal brand 
name. For details on the new series, circle 
No. 19 on the Reader Service form. 
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more economical 


VITAMIN 


fortification of 
livestock feeds 
now possible 


OF FEED WITH $600,000 
UNITS OF VITAMIN: 


Now you can fortify your feeds, minerals, and concen- 
trates for four-footed animals with FIDY Irradiated 
Dry Yeast at one-quarter the cost of ten years ago. 


Continuous improvement in FIDY irradiation tech- 
niques, and increased sales volume make FIDY avail- 
able at such low cost that the benefits of vitamin D 


fortification can now be economically incorporated in 
all feeds for four-footed animals. 


It is this economy, plus FIDY’s small particle size to 

W hen you buy aid dispersion, its ease in use, and its rat assayed 

Vv IT A fA ‘ N D guaranteed potency on every batch, that have helped 
2 


build FIDY’s wide acceptance by the feed trade. 
be sure you get 


To merit this acceptance, Standard Brands continu- 


ly strives through research to improve FIDY so 

tures ous 

all these oo that you may continue to have a reliable Jow cost 
nd with source of vitamin D2 for feed fortification. 

| A product easy to use a 


good dispersion. If any of your feeds are not FIDY fortified ask us to 


; . uring de- show you how low the cost per ton can be. Write Desk 
FB12, STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 

pendebeity- Agricultural Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 

A product backed by constant New York 22, N. Y. 

research. 


Service helps for both you and 
A your customers. 


A product nationally known and 
accepted. 


6 Asource of Vitamin D at low cost. 
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. swimmin’ allowed in this pond!” 


AGIN THE LAW 
Constable: “You there, Miss. There’s no 


Lovely Thing: “Why didn’t you tell 

me that before I undressed?” 
Constable: “Shucks, Miss, ain't no law 
agin undressin’!” 


We know a middle aged woman who tells 


* * * CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


her husband she is very economical. “Why, ADORE PRIZE 
John,” she explains, “my only extravagance Church Wocker: 
is my checking account.” 
SAW THROUGH HER 

Little Jim, with father’s gun me keep her if I won.” 

Punctured grandma, just for fun. & 

Dad scolded the merry lad: 

It was the last good shell he had. 


chance?” 


that it usually starts out being fun. 


“Sam, we're having a 
raffle for a poor widow. Will you buy a 


Sam: “Nope, sorry. My wife wouldn't let 


The queer characteristic of trouble is 


Your customer knows that high weight at weaning time points to 


a more profitable litter. 


Mr. Feed Mixer .... you can use the words above to clinch a sale, 
if your feeds are mixed with a Herman Nagel Mineral Concentrate. 
Recent work at lowa Agricultural Exp. Station shows that sows fed 
trace minerals averaged 39 lb. heavier total weaning weight per 
litter. 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


TRACE MINERAL 


CONCENTRATE 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


For feeds containing phosphorus-rich in- 
gredients. Supplies eight trace minerals 
in pre-determined amounts . . . stabilized 
iodine, manganese, copper, cobalt, nickel, 


Contains five high-analysis, purified phos- 
phates—‘“‘so soluble they melt on your 
tongue’’—plus eight vital trace minerals. 


iron, zinc and boron. NO PREMIX NEEDED. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Eastern States Illinois Iowa and Nebraska 
The Amburgo Co., Inc. Hall Sales Co. Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Evanston, IIl. Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Minnesota Kansas and Missouri 
Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage Bartels and Shores Chem. Co. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Kansas City 7, Mo. 


Colorado South Texas 


7 The Big State Grain Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Oregon and Washington 
Utah and Idaho Leo Cook Co. 
Bader, Inc. Seattle 4, Wash. 
Ogden, Utah Portland 4, Ore. 


The HERMAN NAGEL CO., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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GOOD NIGHT, IRENE 

Customer: “I'd like two pounds of those 
grapes my wife is fond of. Do you know 
if they have been sprayed with any kind 
of poison?” 

Clerk: “No, sir. You'll have to get that 
at the corner drug store.” 

We have come to believe the old adage 
that man is only dust is true. Look how 
easily a woman can settle one! 

NO SUBSTITUTES 

The recent bride was having a second 
cup of coffee in the breakfast nook. Hear- 
ing the rear door open, she thought her 
husband had finally gotten his car started 
in the cold dawn. “Here I am, sweetheart,” 
she called. 

There was a moment of silence. Then a 
somewhat embarrassed voice replied, “Sor- 
ry, Ma’am, your regular milkman is sick 
today.” 

The first Adam-splitting gave the world 
Eve—a tremendous force which man in all 
ages has never quite gotten under his con- 
trol. * * 

PAGING IZAAK WALTON 
I wish I were a little fish, 
I wish I were a bass. 
I'd climb upon the rocks and trees 
And slide down on my hands and knees. 
MOON BLINDNESS 

Imogene: “You say that sailor you were 
out with last night had eye trouble?” 

Clarabelle: “Well, sort of. We were driv- 
ing out in the country and he kept seeing 
parking spots before his eyes.” 

* 


Marriage has made musicians out of many 
men—it has taught them the art of playing 
second fiddle. 

* 
PEACE, NOT WONDERFUL 

Mama: “Dear, Paul brought you home 
rather last last night, didn’t he?” 

Daughter: “Yes, did the noise disturb 
you?” 

Mama: “Not the noise. It was the silence 
that worried me!” 
* * 

SHARE ALIKE 

The prim Sunday school teacher was try- 
ing to impress her young charges with a 
picture of Christian martyrs in a den of 
lions. One little lad seemed very much 
moved by the scene. 

“Johnny,” the teacher inquired, “what 
are you puzzled about?” 

He replied directly, “Look at that poor 
lion way in the back. He ain’t gonna get 


anything to eat.” 


A politician usually suffers continuous in- 
digestion — from having to eat his own 
words, 
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their purebred Hampshires this sea- 
son. And they give a lot of credit to 
Feeds with ‘‘Mycins.”’ 
Mycins,” as you know, are anti- 
biotics—the amazing wonder drugs 
that help produce such sensational 
growth results in chickens, pigs and 
turkeys. Pillsbury’s exclusive com- 
binationincludes Aureomycin, Strep- 
tomycin, Terramycinand Bacitracin. 

Here are some of the things that 
happened on the Fisher farm: 

The 6 sows in the photo at the left 
weaned 57 spring pigs, averaging 9.5 
pigs per litter. At the same time, 13 
gilts averaged 8 pigs each. And a 
group of 13 old sows farrowed the 
astonishing total of 171 fully devel- 
loped pigs—13.15 pigs per sow! 

Your Pillsbury Feed dealer will 
be glad to show you how Pillsbury’s 
Personalized Feeding Plan can make 
your feeding more efficient and prof- 
itable. Why don’t you see him? 


* 


FISHER’S FEEDING PLAN 


Sows on the Fisher farm receive home 
grains and Pillsbury’s Best Maxi-Meal 
until two weeks before farrowing. At 
that timethey areswitched to Pillsbury’s 
Best Pig & Sow Feed, which the pigs 
also receive until they are 10 weeks old. 
The pigs are then changed to Pillsbury’s 
Best XXXX Hog Balancer and home 
grains. They continue on this ration 
right through to market. 


Best 


FEEDS and 


BUILDS TONNAGE FOR PILLSBURY DEALERS! 


iz In photo, left to right: Paul Vance, of Ed Vance hea EER - 
s Store, Aledo, Illinois; Harry Fisher and John Fisher, & 


Pillsbury performance on the farm (with re- 
sults like these) builds solid business for 
Pillsbury Dealers with ads like this in Suc- 
cessful Farming, Poultry Tribune, Broiler 
Growing, Turkey World and Kentucky Farmer. 

Pillsbury Dealers sell a great line of feeds, 
with continuing new developments that make 


them better than ever. 

On top of that, they have Pillsbury’s sure- 
fire New Business Plan. No wonder the 
Pillsbury Franchise is more active, more valu- 
able every day! Wouldn’t you like to have the 
details? See the Pillsbury Territory Manager, 
write or wire. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, lowa - Louisville, Kentucky . Los Angeles, California 
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Feed Retailing ‘Round the World -VI 


British Dealers Have Real Headache 


By WILLIAM M. DWYER 
London, England 
@ AMERICAN feed retailers who 
think they have troubles with paper 
work should have a chat with an Eng- 
lishman named Ronald George. Mr. 
George is managing director of an ani- 
mal feeds business on the main street 
of Hemel Hempstead, a town situated 
about 40 miles northwest of London. 
His firm is Humphreys (Hemel) Ltd. 

An American visitor dropped in on 
Mr. George the other day and found 
the Englishman up to his ears in red 
tape. The retailer was busy at his 
usual pastime of late — filling out a 
government form. “Yes,” he explained, 
“I'm filling out another form. Seems 
I spend most of my time these days 
filling out these blasted forms. How 
do you like this one for size?” He un- 
folded the paper and it covered almost 
the entire top of his desk. 

In the same office two young wo- 
men were hard at work. One was sort- 
ing ration coupons for various types 
of animal feeds. The other was adding 
monthly figures for still another gov- 
ernment form. 

In austerity-ridden England, the 
government has controlled the animal 
feeds industry since 1941. Buying and 
selling prices are regulated and even 
the percentage of a merchant’s mark- 
up is set by the Ministry of Food. A 
certain amount of control is necessary 
in postwar England, Mr. George feels, 
but he is not sure all the red tape en- 
tailed is justified. 

Because of rationing and other re- 
strictive measures, dealers such as Mr. 
George are not able to do the gross 
business they did in pre-war days, “Be- 
fore 1941,” the retailer said, “We did 
a gross business of 200 to 250 tons of 
animal feeds each month. It is many 
tons less than that now. Since our 
prospects are limited, we are naturally 
not as aggressive as we formerly were 
in searching out new business. We've 
decreased our local newspaper adver- 
tising and we have just one sales rep- 
resentative. He calls on 25 to 35 cus 
tomers a day. We have almost 1,000 
customers and our farmers are scat- 


FILLING out government forms 
has become almost as big a 
job as selling feed for Hum- 
phreys (Hemel) Ltd. of Hemel 
Hempstead, England. The firm 
serves farmers in the area 
northwest of London with the 
big “lorries (delivery trucks) 
shown above as they are loaded 
at the plant. 


tered as far as 25 miles from here.” 


There are several ways in which 
the Ministry of Food decides how 
much feed a farmer is allowed to buy. 

“One basis is the number of poultry 
and cattle the farmer had prior to 
1939,” Mr. George explained. “Then 
there are those who receive ration cou- 
pons according to the amount of milk 
they supply to the Milk Marketing 
Board. Or the amount of pork or eggs 
they supply.” 

Unable to qualify for enough cou- 
pons, some farmers are growing their 
own grains for the first time. If the 
need is shown, such farmers are al- 
lowed a certain number of coupons 
for mixes that will help to balance the 
diet of their cattle. 

In addition to regulating what the 
retailer buys and sells, the Ministry of 
Food controls price markups. “For ex- 
ample,” Mr. George said, “in a ton of 
feed we are allowed a profit of 20 shill- 
ings. That’s not much when you con- 
sider that a ton sells for 33 to 38 


pounds.” Translated into American 
terms, a profit of about $2.80 is al- 
lowed on a sale that comes to about 
$100. And this is gross profit, not net. 

“This is low,” Mr. George said, “but 
I must add that we're allowed to charge 
about one pound ($2.80) for the cart- 
age of each ton.” 

The cartage involves a 40-mile trip 
to the docks of London where the 
mixes and raw materials are picked up. 
Humphrey (Hemel) Ltd. has two big 
15 ton trucks and a small delivery 
wagon. The two larger trucks are used 
for picking up feeds in London and 
making delivery to the farmers. There 
is little cash-and-carry business at 
Humphreys’ since few farmers have 
trucks of their own for this purpose. 

Many of the farmers pay their feed 
bills weekly. “This is the way we like 
it,” Mr. George said. “Most of them 
pay each month but we have those 
who pay every six months and, sad to 
report, we have a few who do not pay 
at ail” 

There is very little jute available for 
bagging. Humphreys uses paper bags 
almost exclusively. “We use a five ply, 
hundred weight paper bag,” Mr. 
George said. “The sizes vary from 112 
to 252 pounds.” 

As for sidelines, these form about 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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ales, Profits Grow 


Your Feed 


Dr. Salshury’s HOG-GAIN Gives Your Feed 
A Selling Edge Over Competition ...New Customers 


Get new sales from new customers 
by mixing HOG-GAIN in your 
feed. This new and different multi- 
chemical growth stimulant gives 
you a big competitive advantage 
because it helps make RUNTY 
PIGS profitable. In addition HOG-GAIN gives 
outstanding weight gains to normal pigs of all 
ages... even from 125 pounds to market weight. 


Test Proved 
In a typical test by Dr. L. E. Carpenter, of Hormel 
Institute, University of Minnesota, HOG-GAIN 
produced 27% faster growth with 14% less feed. 


Helps Hogs Combat High “Disease Level” 


A large percentage (two out of five) of pigs far- 


Get started 
with 
DR. SALSBURY’S 


Hog-Gain NOW 


Send This Coupon 
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because 


When you MIX Hog-Gain 


rowed die before market. Many of the pigs that 
live are slow growing and unprofitable due to a 
low-level infection. 


Dr. Damon Catron, of Iowa State College, attrib- 
utes the variation in “‘disease level’ (degree of 
premise contamination) as the reason why one hog 
raiser does well, another does poorly when identical 
rations are fed well-bred hogs under similar man- 
agement conditions. 


Where a high ‘‘disease level’’ exists more highly 
fortified rations are required. HOG-GAIN helps 
hogs combat a high “‘disease level."” Permits hogs 
to advance more rapidly, more uniformly, more 
profitably. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


Dr. Salsbury’s HOG-GAIN. 


Dept. 27, Charles City, lowa 
Please send me special bulletin on 


City STATE 


NOT An Antibiotic or 
Protein Supplement 


But a 
NEW and 


DIFFERENT 
Multi- Chemical 
Growth Stimulant 


"Our Sales Are Steadily Increasing Because 
HOG-GAIN Gets Results” 


Says Mr. E. B. Arentsen, Manager Grand River 
Cooperative, Markesan and Fairwater, Wisconsin 


“One of our customers, Mr. Robert Kirst, 
separated 22 young pigs into pens of 11 each. 
He put the same number of slow gainers and 
runts in each pen. One group was fed feed 
containing HOG-GAIN, the other group the 
identical ration without HOG-GAIN. 


“The HOG-GAIN treated runts leveled up to 
the fast gainers. Mr. Kirst was able to market 
the treated pigs in over two weeks less feeding 
time. The pigs fed HOG-GAIN were free from 
disease, more uniform and in better condition 
than any of the untreated pigs. 


“Many of the local farmers have noticed these 
pigs. They have learned that they can bring 
their hogs to market in better shape, earlier, 
and at less cost by using HOG-GAIN in the 
feed. HOG-GAIN has made our sales job 
easier and has given us many new customers.” 


You Can Increase Your Sales Too, 
By Mixing HOG-GAIN In Your Feed 


Benefit by the profitable results of many other 
feed dealers who mix HOG-GAIN in their 
feeds. You can also get HOG-GAIN in smaller 
packages for over-the-counter sales. Extensive 
farm paper advertising makes your sales job 
easier... profits bigger. Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, lowa. 
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BAGS FOR ALL 
INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


Your bag requirements also will best be served 


—if you'll call in an expert. Your container 
should be designed to protect YOUR product... 
to best reflect the quality of YOUR product. 


Your Chase Salesman is technically trained. He 


@ Topmill burlap bags 

® Saxolin open mesh bags 

© paper and Multiwall bags 
* cotton bags of allkinds = = knows his business . . . and how to apply it in 
\ ¢ combination bags, liners the best interests of your business. Call him in. 
and specialties 


He is supported by more than 100 years of ex- 
perience in providing better bags for American 
industry and agriculture. 


Since 


s 


A BAG enerat oFFices: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e DALLAS e TOLEDO e DENVER e DETROIT e« MEMPHIS e BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS e NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN, IND. e PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. e SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY PORTLAND, ORE, REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS, O. WORCESTER, MASS. CROSSETT, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


By C. W. SIEVERT and DR. B. W. FAIRBANKS 
The abstracts and digests of current animal nutrition literature appearing on this page 
are prepared expressly for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, and 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, noted animal nutritionist. An unusual and interesting feature of these 
digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
Readers should note that the opinions expressed are those of the authors and are not 
necessarily shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Raw Versus Processed Corn in Niacin- 
Deficient Diets. 

Authors: J. LaGuna and K. J. Carpenter 
(Rowett Research Institute, Scotland). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition Vol. 45 
(September, 1951) pp. 21-28. 

Digest: Fellagra is generally associated with 
populations eating large quantities of corn 
and little animal protein. A high corn diet 
increases the dietary requirement for nia- 
cin. In Mexico, however, there is a high 
per capita consumption of corn and also 
only small amounts of “animal protein” 
foods are eaten. Yet there is very little pri- 
mary pellagra. 

The corn in Mexico is eaten in the form 
of “tortillas” which are prepared in the 
first stage by cooking the whole corn in 
lime water. It has previously been shown 
(Henderson, °47) that including corn- 
starch, autoclaved in an alkaline solution, in 
a ration otherwise producing niacin defi- 
ciency symptoms in the rat, prevented that 
deficiency from appearing. The purpose of 
the experiments here reported is to see if 
corn cooked in the Mexican manner was 
less pellagragenic than untreated corn meal, 
using the rat as the experimental animal. 

The experimental methods used are well 
described, and the summary plainly states the 
results. Therefore we quote the summary: 

“1. The growth depression of rats fed a 
high-corn diet, in the absence of niacin, 
was reduced by steeping the corn in lime 
water, the neutralizing the drying it, a pro- 
cess similar to the one commonly used by 
generations of Mexican peasants in making 
“tortillas”. 

“2. Corn reconstituted from fractions ob- 
tained on wet-milling did not show this en- 
hanced effect, being no different in its ef- 
fects from the untreated material. 

“3. The full effect of lime-water treat- 
ment was obtained by treatment of the non- 
starchy fractions—gluten, germ, and feed 
meal.” 

Comment: What has this to do with feed? 
The Vermont Yankee would rather starve 
than eat corn cakes made by a Mexican 
“furriner”. The Dumb Dutchman says corn 
is excellent feed for animals, just because 
he is too dumb to enjoy corn-cakes himself. 

If cooking corn at a pH of 11 fixes it up 
so that rats can eat it (after neutralizing 
with phosphoric acid) without requiring 
added niacin, we suppose much the same 
thing would happen if the treated corn 
were fed to pigs, chicks, etc. But we don’t 
cook corn for these animals. They do just 
as well, or better, on raw corn. Even if we 
do have to add a little niacin to get top re- 
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sults it is a lot cheaper than the alkalizing, 
cooking and neutralizing. 

So we will continue to add a little niacin 
to our feeds, particularly if they are high 
in corn content. It is nice to know, how- 
ever, that some of these old time treatments 
actually are of value, and are not just 2 
habit that has been passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

* * 


Title: Utilization by the Chick of Vitamin A 
from Different Sources. I. Crystalline Caro- 
tene, Crystalline Vitamin A Acetate, and 
“Black Cod” liver oil. 

Authors: F. F. Castano, R. V. Boucher, and 
E. W. Callenbach (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege). 

Publication: Journal of Nutrition Vol. 45 
(September, 1951) pp. 131-41. 

Digest: Barred Rock chicks were the experi- 
mental animals used to compare crystalline 
carotene, crystalline vitamin A acetate, and 
“Black Cod” liver oil as vitamin A sources. 
The birds were grown up to 8 weeks of age 
in the experiments reported. Efficiency of 
utilization of the vitamin A sources was 
judged by gain in body weight and by liver 
storage of vitamin A. The vitamin A con- 
tent in blood plasma was also studied to 
determine possible relationship between 
blood content and liver stores of vitamin A. 

A ration containing wheat, oats, wheat 
bran, standard middlings, expeller soybean 
oil meal, dry whey, commercial casein, 
brewers dried yeast, limestone, steamed bone 
meal, iodized salt, manganese sulphate, D- 
activated animal sterol, and cottonseed oil 
was used. The birds were fed this ration 
until the 14th day, after which various 
levels of vitamin A from the various sources 
were added. 

A control group received no added vita- 
min A. All of them were dead by the 6th 
week. 

Vitamin A was determined in the blood 
and livers at hatching, 14 days depletion 
period, and at 5 and 8 weeks of age. We 
quote from the results and summary: 

“1. When sufficient vitamin A was in- 
gested to raise ‘the concentration in the 
blood to a certain level, crystalline caro- 
tene, crystalline vitamin A acetate and 
“Black Cod” liver oil were equally effec- 
tive in sustaining a satisfactory rate of 
growth. 

“2. For the sources employed, the mini- 
mum amount of vitamin A required for satis- 
factory growth of the chick to 8 weeks of 
age was between 500 to 1,000 IU of Vita- 
min A per pound of diet. 

“3. Excessively high Vitamin A intake 


exerted a growth-depressing effect. 

“4. The amount of vitamin A present in 
the blood was related to the vitamin A in- 
take. 

“5. A value of approximately 50 IU of 
vitamin A per 100 ml. of blood plasma was 
observed as critical for liver storage of the 
vitamin, in that the last measurable reserves 
of vitamin A in the liver were drawn upon 
to maintain the plasma value of this level. 

“6. A value of approximately 100 IU of 
vitamin A per 100 ml. of blood plasma was 
apparently necessary to permit storage of 
vitamin A in the liver when supplementation 
followed vitamin A depletion. 

“7. The blood plasma level of vitamin A 
tended to remain relatively static at the ex- 
pense of liver storage of the vitamin. 

“8. A high storage of vitamin A in the 
liver was not essential for satisfactory growth, 
provided sufficient vitamin A was supplied 
in the daily diet. 

“9. Of the sources employed, crystalline 

vitamin A acetate was most effective and 
crystalline carotene least effective in pro- 
moting concentration of the vitamin in the 
blood plasma and in the liver.” 
Comment: Even when 24,000 IU of vita- 
min A per pound of feed was fed, saturation 
of the liver with vitamin A was not attained. 
Deuel et al (Jr. Nutr. 26:673) showed that 
for laying hens the maximum amounts of. 
vitamin A were found when 60,000 IU of 
that vitamin were fed per pound of diet. 

It seemed that from 1,000 IU to 4,000 
IU of vitamin A per pound of diet pro- 
duced gains that were highly satisfacory. A 
growth retarding effect was evident when 
24,000 IU vitamin A per pound of diet was 
fed, but the retardation was very moderate. 

This information is very valuable to the 
feed man, and both the V.Y. and the D.D. 
agree on that. 

Title: Effect of Antibiotic Agents upon Ex- 
perimental Ascaridia Galli Infections in 
Chickens. 
Author: A. C. Todd (Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station). 
Publication: Poultry Science Vol. 30 (Sep- 
tember, 1951) pp. 763-66. 
Digest: Three experiments were conducted, 
using New Hampshire chicks. Day old 
chicks were started in electrically heated 
batteries and transferred to growing bat- 
teries later. The chicks in the first two ex- 
periments were fed a commercial ration and 
one made by the author in the third experi- 
ment. 

In the first two experiments penicillin 
alone was tested, the level being 6.8 mg. 
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per pound of feed. In the third experiment 
penicillin, streptomycin and neomycin were 
tested, the level of each was 15 mg. per 
pound of feed. 

In each test some of the birds were re- 
tained as controls, the others being exposed 
to A. Galli eggs by means of a pipette in- 
serted into the esophogus. Fifty ineffective 
eggs, obtained from prepared cultures were 
used for each bird inoculated. 

“The tests indicate that penicillin fed at 

the rate of 6.8 mg./Ib. feed can inhibit de- 
velopment of the test parasite ascaridia galli, 
in the intestine of chicks. At the rate of 
15 mg/lb. feed anthelmintic action of peni- 
cillin is considerably enhanced and signifi- 
cant reductions were found to occur in 
numbers of worms developed from con- 
trolled exposures. In a single comparison 
of penicillin, streptomycin, and neomycin, 
each fed at the rate of 15 mg/Ib. feed, the 
anthelmintic action of penicillin was some- 
what superior to the other two antibiotic 
agents’. 
Comment: At the lower level of penicillin 
the number of worms recovered was not 
significantly lower than for exposed birds 
not getting the antibiotic, but the length 
of the recovered worms was significantly 
shorter. At the higher levels there were less 
worms and they were somewhat smaller. In 
no instance did the use of an antibiotic act 
as more than a moderate control of worm 
infestation. In each case where the birds 
were not inoculated with worm eggs no 
worms were found. 

It looks to us as if we cannot expect an- 
thelmintic action from antibiotics at the 
levels ordinarily used in poultry feeds (5 
grams per ton, equivalent to 2.5 mg. per 
pound of feed). 


Title: The Supplementary Value of Ribo- 
flavin, Calcium Pantothenate and Niacin in 
a Practical Mixed Animal and Plant Protein 
Ration containing B,, and Aureomycin for 
Weanling Pigs in Dry Lot. 

Authors: J. E. Briggs and W. M. Beeson 
*(Purdue). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 10 (No- 
vember, 1951) pp. 813-19. 

Digest: The long title to this paper ade- 
quately describes the aims and purposes of 
this experiment. 

Duroc pigs averaging 30 pounds weaned 
from sows that had been fed an excellent 
mixed animal and plant protein ration dur- 
ing gestation, and on pasture during lacta- 
tion, were the experimental animals. Each 
lot of 10 pigs contained equal numbers of 
barrows and gilts. 

The ration used was made from corn, ex- 
peller soybean oil meal, fish meal, meat 
and bone scrap, cottonseed meal, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, vitamin A and D oil, and a 
Lederle product containing 2.5 mg. B,, and 
1.7 mg. of aureomycin per pound. (So says 
the article, but we wonder whether that 
should not have been micrograms of B,, 
instead of milligrams). The ration contained 
20.3 per cent protein and calculated amounts 
of vitamins as follows: 1.13 mg. riboflavin, 
12.26 mg. niacin, and 3.36 mg. calcium pan- 
tothenate per pound. 

The treatments for the 4 lots were as fol- 
lows: 

Lot 1, basal ration. 
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Lot 2, basal, plus 0.8 mg. riboflavin, per 
pound. 

Lot 3, basal, plus 4.5 mg. calcium panto- 
thenate, per pound. 

Lot 4, basal, plus 0.8 mg. riboflavin, 4.5 
mg. calcium pantothenate and 5.0 mg. nia- 
cin, per pound. 

The feeding results are as follows: 


Lot 
1—Basal 
2—Basal, plus riboflavin 
3—Basal, plus calcium pantothenate................. 
4—Basal, plus R.F., calcium pantothenic, 

and niacin 


No symptoms of vitamin B-complex defi- 
ciency were encountered in any of the lots 
during the 14 weeks fed. Growth responses 
were uniform and appetites were good. 

Adding all three vitamins increased the 
average daily gain about 10 per cent and 
reduced feed consumption per 100 pounds 
grain about 13 per cent. Single additions of 
riboflavin or calcium pantothenate resulted 
in but slight gains in growth rate and in- 
creased feed efficiency. 

Comment: In these experiments the rates 
of gain are practical. The feed used is quite 


practical and contains vitamin B,, and anti- 
biotics in liberal amounts. The pantothenate 
acid level in the basal ration looks low to 
us, and both the DD and VY like to see 
more than 1.13 mg. of riboflavin in a feed 
for weanling pigs. 

Of course the unanswered question is how 
much added vitamins was really needed. 


Total Feed Days 
Av. Daily per 100 Pounds to reach 
Gain Pounds Gain 220 Founds 
1.76 386 107 
1.83 362 103 
1.83 345 103 
1.93 336 98 


Just because these good men added the gen- 
erous amounts shown doesn’t prove that 
they represent practical feeding require- 
ments. The authors plainly say so on page 
817 where they discussed their results as 
compared with some Michigan results where 
generous B-vitamin additions had been 
made. We quote: “However, it should be 
emphasized that the results obtained at the 
Michigan station and our own station do not 
fully establish the optimum requirement of 
riboflavin, calcium pantothenate and niacin 
for maximum growth and feedlot perform- 
ance in weanling pigs.” 


Title: Effect of Nicotinic Acid, Vitamin B,, 
and Aureomycin on Growth of Pigs and on 
Resistance to Artificial Infection with Sal- 
monella Choleraesuis. 

Authors: W. C. Powick, N. R. Ellis, C. N. 
Dale, and M. R. Zinober, (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.). 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
10 (August, 1951) pp. 617-23. 

Digest: The experiment was designed to 
test the relative effects of aureomycin, vita- 
min B,,, and niacin, and their combinations, 
upon growth and upon resistance to arti- 
ficial infection with Salmonella Choleraesuis. 

Highly significant effects as measured by 
growth were observed from the addition of 
niacin. 

Statistical analysis confirms the impression 
that the addition of vitamin B,, to the basal 
diet was without significant effect. 

During the first three weeks of the experi- 
ment, the aureomycin in the absence of nia- 
cin, was about as effective as niacin in the 
absence of aureomycin in producing a high- 
ly significant acceleration in growth. This 
effect was sharply limited to the first three 
weeks of the experiment. 

After a period of six weeks, each surviving 
pig received, mixed with its feed, a standard 
dose of a 24 hour broth culture of Salmon- 
ella Choleraesuis and without change in 
dietary treatment was held under observa- 
tion for three additional weeks. 

During the post-infectién period and at 
necropsy, no particular differences were 
noted between pigs receiving aureomycia 
and corresponding pigs receiving none, 
with respect to temperature elevation, loss 
or gain in weight, agglutins in blood, Sal- 
monella recovered from tissue samples taken 
at necropsy, or necrotic lesions in the large 
intestine. The same applied to vitamin B,, 
and niacin, except that the groups receiving 
niacin continued to gain in this period of 
the experiment, while the groups deficient 


in niacin lost in weight. 

A possible hypathesis to account for the 
growth-stimulating effect of aureomycin has 
been suggested as follows: It may be pos- 
tulated that accessory factors contained in 
live microorganisms within the intestinal 
tract are, in general, not very available to 
the host, whereas those in dead organisms 
become so. The aureomycin, by killing cer- 
tain types of intestinal bacteria, could thus 
render their accessory factors available to 
the host. During the period when this is 
happening, the niacin requirement of an 
animal might be covered by the niacin re- 
leased from the killed microorganisms. Simi- 
lar effects might be expected in connection 
with accessory factors other than niacin and 
with antibiotics other than aureomycin. 
Comment: Mehitabel (she’s the stenog) 
poses her pencil at this point and squaks 
“Whacha going to tell °em?” The Vermont 
Yankee says, “Tell ‘em pigs need niacin.” 

“We've told “em that”, says the Dumb 
Dutchman. 

“Tell “em again”, says the VY. 

Here’s what Doc Cravens says in short 
sentences. There is an interrelationship be- 
tween niacin and trypotaphane. Niacin may 
arise in the body from tryptophane. If the 
ration is high in tryptophane, niacin is not 
so important. If the amount of tryptophane 
is border line, the addition of niacin will 
improve growth. In rations high in corn 
or in proteins containing gelatin, the need 
for niacin is increased. 

Chicks fed a niacin deficient ration exhi- 
bit slow growth and black tongue, charac- 
terized by reddening and inflammation of 
the tongue and oral cavity, poor feather 
development, and occasionally parosis and 
scaly dermatitis. Niacin is required by ma- 
ture birds for egg production and hatch- 
ability. Turkey poults deficient in niacin 
show poor growth, inflammation of the 
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There is a definite growing demand for poultry feeds 
containing agents effective against coccidiosis. Con- 
tinued demand will depend on their performance. Here 
are some sound reasons why it will pay you to formu- 
late your feeds with Sulfaquinoxaline: 


1 e SQ provides a dependable means of securing prevention 
or control of coccidiosis outbreaks in chickens and 
turkeys . .. guards your customers’ birds against the 
seven most damaging species of coccidia. (This is par- 
ticularly important when flocks are infected by two or 
more species—as often is the case.) 


2 . SQ is effective the year ’round under a variety of weather 
conditions and has no adverse effect on egg production, 
hatchability, or fertility. 


‘* SQ checks acute fowl cholera mortality. 


OK & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
JERBEV 

In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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The ONLY product 


effective against the 


seven most damaging 
species of Coccidia— 
PREVENTION or CONTROL 


of outbreaks 


Proved successful in millions of birds, Sulfaquinox- 
aline protects birds while they develop immunity . . . 
helps feed efficiency . . . has reduced coccidiosis mor- 
tality to approximately 2 per cent or less. Advertised 
extensively in leading farm and poultry publications, 
Sulfaquinoxaline enjoys high consumer acceptance. 
Get Sulfaquinoxaline into your feeds today and you'll 
give your customers over-all protection against mul- 
tiple or hard-to-control infections . . . build a solid 
basis for repeat business. 


* * * 


SEND FOR «4 new, illustrated folder, giving practical 
FREE information on the use of Sulfaquinox- 
aline, is available for distribution to your 

FOLDER prospects and customers. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send us ...... copies of your new folder 
How to Stop Big Losses from Coccidiosis. 


MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. 11-12 
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Antibiotics Nutrition Swine 


Their Role 


@ ANTIBIOTICS were developed to com- 
bat harmful bacteria in the treatment of 
human and animal diseases. It was only by 
accident in the exploration of the growth 
stimulating effects of “A.P.F. supplements” 
that the antibiotic present was found to be 
one of the growth promoting substances in 
addition to the B,, complex. 

Medical literature defines an antibiotic 
as a substance tending to destroy life. This 
seems rather paradoxical when the destruc- 
tion or inhibition of certain types of organ- 
isms in the pig actually stimulates growth 
(life). 

As yet no clear-cut evidence has been 
presented which explains the manner in 
which antibiotics function to promote growth 
and improve feed utilization in swine. Cer- 
tain theories have been proposed. Feeding 
antibiotics does not change significantly the 
total number of bacteria and/or micro- 
organisms in the alimentary tract but it does 
change the types of organisms present. Thus 
it is rather logical to hypothesize that a 
more favorable micro-organic flora is pro- 
duced. How these organisms function is a 
mystery at present. It may be that they 
synthesize some unknown nutrient which 
stimulates growth and well being of hogs. 
At least it is clear that “runt pigs” or even 
healthy pigs do not manufacture this un- 
known at a rate rapid enough for maximum 
tissue development unless an antibiotic is 
present. Some research workers prefer the 
theory that antibiotics lower the presence of 
toxic organisms which are either competing 
for nutrients or inhibiting the tissues to 
function properly. Take your choice; even- 
tually the answer will be known. 

Although there are some conflicting data, 
research at Purdue University and many 
other experiment stations have shown rath- 
er conclusively that the feeding of aureo- 
mycin, bacitracin, penicillin, or terramycin 
to hogs will increase the rate of gain about 
0.4 pounds daily and improve the feed effi- 
ciency about 10 per cent. The magnitude of 
the response varies from pig to pig but 
antibiotics will improve growth rate in both 
healthy and unhealthy (runt) pigs. Techni- 
cally speaking, there is probably no animal 
or human organism that is entirely free from 
disease unless it is raised in a completely 
sterile environment. The thriftiest pigs we 
can raise in Indiana respond to antibiotic 
feeding either on pasture or in drylot. 


One of the principal questions that has 
been asked many times by farmers and feed 
manufacturers is, “What effect will B,.- 
antibiotic supplementation have on hogs 
that are fed on pasture?” Last summer Ves- 
tal [Purdue] placed three groups of spring 
pigs on alfalfa pasture and fed them out to 
market weight to study the effect of APF 
(antibiotic-B,,-Lederle’s) supplementation 
when hogs had access to pasture and soil. 
Since this B,,-antibiotic supplement was 
known as AFF when the experiment was 
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and the Roles Other New Factors Play 


By W. M. BEESON 


Purdue University 


conducted, it will be referred to as APF 
hereafter. The pigs were fed free choice 
on shelled corn, a soybean oil meal supple- 
ment, and a mineral mixture. Ten per cent 
of mineral was added to the soybean oil 
meal to prevent the overconsumption of the 
protein concentrate. 


The group of hogs receiving the protein 
supplement without any APF gained at the 
rate of 1.79 pounds per day and required 
354 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain. 
The addition of 3 per cent of APF (Leder- 
le’s) to the protein supplement increased 
the daily gain of the hogs to 2 pounds per 
day and reduced the amount of feed re- 
quired per 100 pounds of gain to 338 
pounds. It should be especially noted that 
3 per cent of APF was added to the protein 
concentrate which was fed free choice and, 
if the consumption of APF is calculated on 
a total finished feed basis, it amounts to 
approximately 0.4 per cent. This resulted 
in an intake of 13.6 grams of aureomycin 
per ton of feed. From these data it appears 
that the growth of hogs can be definitely in- 
creased by feeding an APF supplement 
(B,, plus antibiotic) to hogs on pasture. 
The APF used was a byproduct of the manu- 
facture of the drug, aureomycin, and it 
contained approximately 2 mg. of vitamin 
B,., and 1.7 gm. of aureomycin per pound. 

Another problem which is often raised is 
what benefit would B,,-antibiotic (APF) 
supplementation have when hogs received 
a protein supplement containing large 
amounts of meat products and fish products. 
This experiment was conducted by Vestal 
in dry lot starting with pigs weighing ap- 
proximately 45 pounds. The hogs were fed 
free choice on shelled corn, a protein con- 
centrate and adequate minerals. One group 
of hogs had free access to a protein supple- 
ment composed of soybean oil meal 50 per 
cent, meat and bone scraps 40 per cent, and 
alfalfa meal 10 per cent. Another group of 
hogs received the same supplement with the 
addition of 3 per cent of APF to the pro- 
tein concentrate. 


The pigs fed on the supplement without 
APF even in the presence of 40 per cent 
meat and bone scraps gained only 1.53 
pounds a day and required 351 pounds of 


Modern Developments 
in the nutrition of swine were 
discussed by Dr. Beeson at the recent 


Cornell University nutrition conference 


The Purdue scientist here discusses 
the importance of antibiotics and other 


new factors in the feeding of pigs 


feed per 100 pounds of gain while the 
group receiving 3 per cent APF (Lederle’s 
as described above) in the supplement 
gained at the rate of 1.89 pounds per day 
and required 335 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain. 


It appears then from this comparison that 
even a ration containing a large percentage 
of meat and bone scraps is deficient in the 
antibiotic and vitamin B,, factors which are 
essential for rapid growth and low feed re- 
quirement. In order to make a further test 
on the need of “APF” in mixed protein 
supplements the best protein supplement 
that has ever been developed at Purdue 
University for hogs in dry lot was used, 
which has been referred to many times as 
Purdue supplement 5. This supplement is 
composed of soybean oil meal 40 per cent, 
meat and bone scraps 20 per cent, Men- 
haden fish meal 20 per cent, cottonseed 
meal 10 per cent, and alfalfa meal 10 per 
cent. The group of hogs that had free ac- 
cess to this supplement gained at the rate of 
1.65 pounds daily and required 345 pounds 
of feed per 100 pounds of gain while the 
group receiving the same supplement 5 plus 
3 per cent of “APF” added gained at the 
rate of 1.92 pounds per day and required 
330 pounds of feed per 100 pounds gain. 


These data indicate that even when hogs 
are given free access to the best combination 
of natural protein supplements, the addition 
of a B,,-antibiotic supplement will have a 
favorable effect on growth and feed effi- 
ciency. These pigs consumed approximately 
0.38 per cent of “APF” in the total finished 
ration. 

Research is in progress at Purdue to study 
the most effective level of procaine peni- 
cillin for growing-fattening weanling pigs 
on animal and plant protein diet (basal A) 
and on an all plant protein diet (soybean 
oil meal) (basal B). Basal A and B were 
adequately fortified with minerals, riboflavin, 
calcium pantothenate, niacin, and vitamin 
B,.. Penicillin was fed at four levels 0, 1.0, 
2.5, and 5.0 mg. per lb. of total finished 
feed. 

It appears from the results that for maxi- 
mum growth response and feed efficiency, 
procaine penicillin should be included in 
the hog diet at a level of 5 mg. per pound 
(20 grams per ton) of finished feed. In a 
previous experiment no more growth or im- 
provement in feed efficiency was obtained 
by feeding 10 mg. of penicillin per pound 
of feed. 

Is it necessary to feed antibiotics during 
the entire growing-fattening period? Can 
antibiotics be dropped out of the ration at 
100-125 pounds in weight or sooner? I be- 
lieve this question has been answered by 
two experiments recently completed by 
Vestal at Purdue. The hogs were fed free 
choice on shelled corn. A protein concen- 
trate composed of soybean oil meal 80 per 
cent, alfalfa meal 10 per cent, and min- 
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0 west coast condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


B-12 ..and lots more, too! 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS°OF 100 TYPICAL: TANKCARS OF PAPROCO 


: B-12 
mgs. per lb. 


HIGH 51.2% 33.0% 7.5% 5.0 0.38 
Low 49.6% 31.4% 0% 4.4 0.24 
AVERAGE 50.5% 32.0% 6.5% 4.6 0.27 
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Data on the amino acid analysis of protein and B-complex vitamins furnished on 
request. Made by the Lassen Process, Paproco is a product of Pacific Processing 
Corp., world’s largest producer of fish solubles. Write for descriptive booklet. 
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become the 


pattern for our 
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and ours, and for 


people’s everywhere. 
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wish from all of us.. 
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erals 10 per cent; and also a mineral mixture 
were fed. Aureomycin was fed at the rate 
of 5.4 grams per 100 pounds of protein 
supplement in lots II and III. 

Lot I was fed the control diet, lot II was 
fed the antibiotic feed supplement until the 
pigs reached 125 pounds and lot III was 
fed the antibiotic until the pigs reached 225 
pounds. The group receiving no antibiotic 
gained 1.47 pounds daily, those receiving 
the antibiotic to a weight of 125 pounds 
gained 1.53 pounds daily, and the pigs fed 
antibiotic for the entire fattening period 
gained 1.73 pounds daily. 

About seven days after the antibiotic sup- 
plement was dropped out of the ration (lot 
II) the pigs slowed up in gains and reverted 
to about the same growth rate as the control 
group. 

Another experiment in progress at Purdue 
using terramycin as the antibiotic at a level 
of 6 grams per 100 pounds of protein sup- 
plement fed with corn on a free-choice basis 
has given the same results as the experiment 
described using aureomycin. 

These results indicate rather conclusively 
that antibiotics have no carryover effect, and 
must be fed in swine rations during the en- 
tire growing-fattening period for maximum 
growth response. Feed antibiotics from the 
time the pig starts eating or from about two 
weeks after birth to market weight. 

Do antibiotics contribute to the strength 
and livability of newborn pigs? At present 
the complete answer to this question is not 
known. During the winter season 1950-51, 
two groups of pregnant gilts at Purdue Uni- 
versity have been fed for the entire gesta- 
tion period on streptomycin (15 mg./Ib. 
feed) and aureomycin (10 mg./Ib. feed) in 
comparison with gestation rations contain- 
ing no antibiotic. So far, the results do not 
indicate any beneficial effects whatsoever, 
either from the standpoint of birth weight 
of pigs, livability of pigs, incidence of scours, 
or prevention of gastro-enteritis. In fact, 
the results show that gilts which have re- 
ceived a B,, supplement only during gesta- 
tion without any antibiotics raised just as 
many pigs. Apparently the feeding of either 
streptomycin or aureomycin to bred gilts 
during the entire gestaion period did not 
improve the livability of newborn pigs or 
prevent them from being naturally infected 
with gastro-enteritis. 

Similar results have been reported recent- 
ly by Carpenter who states: 

“Feeding an APF supplement (Lederle’s) 
containing aureomycin for 49 to 90 days 
prior to parturition did not affect litter size 
or size and livability of newly born pigs”. 

A recent report by Carpenter indicated 
that the feeding of young pigs on a ration 
containing an antibiotic during the suckling 
period increased the average weaning weight 
from 25 to 35 pounds at 56 days of age. In 
another test, the pigs without antibiotics 
weighed 25 pounds while these receiving 
an antibiotic weighed 37 pounds at weaning 
time (56 days). 

In order to determine whether antibiotic 
enters the sow’s milk, Carpenter designed an 
experiment which showed that pigs nursing 
dams fed a diet containing 0.5 per cent APF 
(Lederle) did not gain any faster than pigs 
nursing dams without an antibiotic, indicat- 
ing the antibiotic does not go into the milk, 
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Shown above is a new 20,000 square foot 
building being constructed by Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., the firm’s 
fourth physical expansion in the past four 
years, Situated between the main plant and 
office buildings, the new structure will house 
relocated machine shop equipment plus new 


machinery. 

Increased production of Screw Convey- 
or’s line of vertical and horizontal con- 
veyors has necessitated the expansion, ac- 
cording to the firm. For data on Screw 
Conveyor products, circle No. 15 on the 
Reader Service form. 


at least in sufficient amounts to stimulate 
noticeable growth changes in nursing pigs. 
This experiment rather conclusively shows 
that increase in liveweight in the pigs where 
the mothers received antibiotics and also 
where antibiotic was included in the creep 
feeding during lactation was not due to any 
substance transferred to the pigs through 
milk, but could be attributed entirely to 
the aureomycin supplement which the pigs 
ingested from the mother’s diet or from the 
creep diet. 

The classical characterization of crystal- 
line vitamin B,, by Rickes ef al. in 1948 
was the beginning of a large number of 
experiments to determine the place of vita- 
min B,, in swine nutrition. Vitamin B,, is 
essentially one of the factors necessary for 
the treatment of pernicious (fatal) anemia 
in humans. The potency of this vitamin is 
tremendous, thus the amounts needed for 
animal life are very small. As far as we 
know 5 to 10 mg. of vitamin B,, per pound 
of finished feed will satisfy the daily require- 
ments for growing swine. 


Many experiments have been conducted 
since 1948 showing that vitamin B,, (for- 
merly known as the animal protein factor) is 
needed for maximum growth and feed effi- 
ciency in hog production. The old term ani- 
mal protein factor was somewhat misleading 
because it suggested a product which is 
protein in nature; however, actually the 
animal protein factor is essentially made up 
of vitamin B,, and other factors probably 
of vitamin-like nature which have not been 
identified as yet. Many of the vitamin B,, 
concentrates on the market today contain 
varying amounts of antibiotics which have 
been recently shown to have a favorable 
effect on the uniformity and rate of growth 
of hogs. 

Vitamin B,, is not new to hogs. For years, 
hog diets have been supplemented with ani- 
mal proteins which have been supplying 
varying amounts of B,,. Probably one of 
the reasons that much better results have 
been received by feeding protein supple- 


ments such as contained in fish products, 
milk products and meat products is because 
all of these concentrates contain vitamin B,, 
in varying amounts as well as unidentified 
factors. 

Our early studies definitely showed that 
the addition of a vitamin B,, supplement 
(Merck's) at a level ranging from 1 to 2 
mg. of B,, per 100 pounds of total feed 
resulted in an increased growth rate. This 
B,, supplement contained no antibiotics. 

When litter mate weanling pigs were con- 
fined to dry lot on a basal ration composed 
of corn, soybean meal, alfalfa meal, min- 
erals, and vitamins A and D, the pigs re- 
ceiving the B,, concentrate were on an 
average 44 pounds heavier at the same age 
than the control (no B,.) pigs 
ond experiment essentially the same basal 
ration was given, but the pigs were on a 
group basis. The pigs receiving vitamin an 
were on an average 62 pounds heavier at 
the same age than the control without B,.. 
Outward signs of vitamin B,, deficiency 
were characterized in some pigs by rapid 
breathing, listlessness and a general anemic 
condition. The blood picture showed severe 


reduction in hemoglobin and red blood cell 
count. 


. In the sec- 


There is sufficient evidence to state that 
vitamin B,, is essential for growth, feed 
utilization, hemoglobin and red blood cell 
regeneration and for the nutrition of the 
unborn pig. Introducing 2 mg. of vitamin 
B,. per 100 pounds of ration in the gesta- 
tion diet of the sow increases the livability 
of new-born pigs. 


SPEED HOG GROWTH 

Hog-Gain, a new multi-chemical growth 
stimulant, already has had wide acceptance 
by swine producers, according to Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. Not 
an antibiotic or protein supplement, Hog- 
Gain is said to make possible 27 per cent 
faster growth on 14 per cent less feed. For 
full data on Hog-Gain, circle No. 34 on 
the Reader Service form. 
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tical Feed fox 
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feed mixing. 


The Senion Mill & Mig. Co., Springfield, Ohio. (j Corn Cutter & Grader [_] Pitless Corn Sheller 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in Kelly-Duplex mill equipment. Please ([] Vertical Feed Mixer [[] Regular Corn Sheller 
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4 Chain Drag Electric Motors 
ADDRESS 


Electric Truck Hoist Full Line Catalog 
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Diet’s Effect Chickens’ Bodies 


Influence of Various Feed Ingredients Studied 


@ THE EFFECT of diet on body com- 
position of growing chickens is of both 
fundamental and practical interest. Its 
practical relation to market .quality of 
meat birds is obvious; although less 
apparent, the relation of body com- 
position to appetite control and overall 
energy metabolism is equally important. 

Growth can be considered essen- 
tially as increase in protein, water and 
mineral matter in the body, together 
with a variable amount of fat. To a 
considerable extent, fat deposition 
takes the place of water so that the 
proportions of fat and water in the 
carcass bear a rough inverse relation 
to each other. It is well understood 
that the animal body deposits excess 
food intake as fat, and that body fat 
can originate from either protein, car- 
bohydrate or fat in the feed. What is 
little understood or considered is the 
relation of the kind of ration to feed 
intake, and consequently to body com- 
position, under conditions of ad libitum 
feeding of groups of growing chickens. 

The extensive use of growth as the 
major objective measure in nutritional 
research with poultry has led to the 
more or less tacit assumption that 
“normal growth” for each type of 
chicken produces a constant body com- 
position dependent mainly on age and 
sex. If this were true, the feed intake 
of the chick at any given age would be 


By F. W. HILL and 
L. M. DANSKY 
Cornell University 


a constant amount, caloriwise, within 
the physical limits of the chick to con- 
sume feed. Furthermore, increasing the 
energy level of the feed mixture above 
the minimum requirement (per pound 
or per unit volume) would simply re- 
duce the amount of feed required. The 
studies to be reported show that the 
relationships are not so simple. 
That the body composition of the 
growing chick can be influenced by 
diet has been shown in the extensive 


The Diet's influence 
. on the body composition of grow- 
ing chickens w 


at the recent 


as the subject presented 
Cornell nutrition confer- 
ence. This article includes four signifi- 
cant conclusions, which are listed on 
the next page 


Poultry feed manufacturers and 
dealers who serve poultry raisers will 
find this material valuable to them 


as they plan for the future. 


studies of Fraps and co-workers at 
Texas A & M College on the energy 
value of feedstuffs for poultry. Recent 
studies at Cornell University have ex- 
tended these observations, showing 
that appetite and energy level and phy- 


Diets Used in Energy Studies 


E-1 E-2 
Nutrisoy ....... 12:0 12.0 
Fish oil (400 D, 2000 A)... 
Alpha tocopherol acetate im prime 0.1* 


*Supplies 20 mg. alpha tocopherol acetate/kg. ‘let 


Vitamin mixture supplies (mg./kg. diet): thiamine chloride 1.0; riboflavin 3.6; 
Ca pantothenate 7.5; pyridoxine hydrochloride 5.0; biotin 0.1; niacin 20.0; folic acid 0.6; 
menadiene 0.4; Biz 0.01. 
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sical nature of the ration are primary 
determinants of energy intake and con- 
sequently body composition. 

The first experiment was conducted 
to determine the effect of progressive 
dilution with oat hulls of a chick diet 
high in available energy. The compo- 
sition of the basic diet is shown in table 
1. The oat hull diluent was added at 
the expense of corn and wheat, with 
appropriate adjustments to maintain 
the protein level at 20 per cent of the 
entire ration, without considering the 
protein content of the oat hulls. Each 
experimental group contained 20 Red 
Rock crossbred chicks, equal numbers 
of males and females, housed in bat- 
tery brooders and fed ad libitum. Table 
2 shows the results of the experiment 
in growth, caloric intake, and the fat 
content of the male chicks at 11 weeks 
of age. 

The remarkably similar weights ob- 
tained on the five rations at both six 
and 11 weeks of age were quite sur- 
prising, particularly in view of the 
estimated productive energy levels of 
the various rations. These data indicate 
that a productive energy level as low 
as 500 calories per pound of ration 
can be adequate for satisfactory growth 
up to 11 weeks of age. The feed con- 
sumption data show clearly that, al- 
though feed intake increased as the 
oat hull level increased, caloric intakes 
of the groups were not equalized 
through increased food consumption. 
The explanation of these results was 
found in the composition of the chicks; 
the data in Table 2 show that the fat 
content of the male chicks, on a dry 
basis, progressively decreased as the 
level of oat hull diluent was raised. 

The low energy requirement for 
growth in this experiment disagrees 
with the conclusions reached by Rob- 
ertson, Miller, and Heuser (1948) and 
Panda and Combs (1950). These work- 
ers found a requirement for normal 
growth of approximately 800 to 840 
calories of productive energy per 
pound of ration. The explanation may 
be found in the fact that the density 
of the ration in the present work was 
changed relatively little by the addi- 
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The effect of dietary energy level on growth, caloric intake and fat content of chicks 
(263-1, Red Rock chicks—10 males and 10 females per lot) 


Fat content 


Energy Average weights Average caloric intake of males 

Diet level 6 weeks ll weeks 6 weeks 11 weeks 11 weeks 

(dry basis) 
(Cal./Ib.) (gm.) (gm.) (Cal.) (Cal.) (%) 
E-1 985 645 1491 2940 9470 26.8 
E-1+10% Hulls 865 646 1481 2660 8400 23.2 
E-1+20% Hulls 745 666 1522 2630 8100 FA I | 
E-1+30% Hulls 630 648 1461 2310 7090 18.1 
E-1+40% Hulls 510 642 1456 2050 6160 16.1 


tion of pulverized oat hulls as contrasted 
to the changes which can be produced, by 
adding wheat bran, alfalfa meal, or purified 
cellulose, as used in the work referred to 
above. It appears probable that density and 
palatability, as well as energy levels, in- 
fluenced the results of these investigators. 

This experiment also raises an enigmatic 
question: What governs the rate of feed 
intake of growing chicks? For example, 
chicks consuming the diet containing 20 
per cent hulls, increased their feed intake 
with respect to the control rations by nearly 
20 per cent. This increase was clearly suf- 
ficient to maintain “normal growth” but was 
insufficient to reach the control level of 
carcass fat content. The greater level of 
feed intake of the group receiving 40 per 
cent hulls indicates that the chicks fed 20 
per cent hulls did not utilize their entire 
feed capacity. Why, then, did the 20 per 
cent oat hull group not consume sufficient 
extra feed to reach the level of carcass fat 
established by the control group? The fac- 
tor of appetite is clearly as important as the 
density and energy level of the ration in 
governing the kind of tissue produced by 
a given kind of diet. 

Further work with similar rations has 
been done to determine the influence of age 
and sex on the body composition of chicks 
fed the high energy basal ration and the 
ration modified by inclusion of 20 per cent 
oat hulls. The data show that: (1) the fat 
content of females is greater than that of 
males on both kinds of diet, (2) the differ- 
ence in composition between males or be- 
tween females, as governed by type of ra- 
tions, is established within the first three 
weeks of life and (3) individual variations 
between chicks can be extreme even though 
their apparent growth rates are similar. 


The relation of antibiotics to body com- 
position is an important question from both 
a basic and a practical viewpoint. The work 
of many laboratories has demonstrated the 
effect of antibiotics in accelerating early 
growth rate. The disagreements between 
laboratories as to the influence of anti- 
biotics on the efficiency of feed utilization, 
and the generally small differences which 
have been observed in this respect, suggest 
that carcass composition determinations are 
necessary to establish the basic nature of 
the antibiotic growth stimulating effect. Two 
such experiments have been conducted dur- 
ing the past year as a part of the studies on 
body composition. Chicks were fed practical- 
type all-vegetable rations complete in all 
known nutrients, both supplemented and 
unsupplemented with 10 ppm of procain 
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penicillin. Ten birds were selected from each 
group at five weeks of age, at which time 
the growth stimulation effect of the anti- 
biotic was at its peak, approximating 10 per 
cent. The chicks were individually prepared 
for analysis, for protein, fat and moisture. 
The relatively small differences obtained led 
to the conclusion that antibiotics have little, 
if any, effect on the composition of the car- 
cass of growing chicks, under conditions 
where the growth stimulating effect is of 
the customary order of 10 per cent. 

Practical application studies of the influ- 
ence of rations on body composition is indi- 
cated by the results of two experiments, one 
of which is still under way. The first of 
these experiments studied the influence of 
the energy level of the starting rations (fed 
for eight weeks) and the growing rations 
(fed from eight to 16 weeks of age) on the 
pigmentation and market quality of pullet 
roasters. The low and high energy starting 
rations were, respectively, approximately 800 
and 900 calories per pound, and the grow- 
ing rations approximately 750 arnd 900 
calories per pound. The effect on growth 
was relatively small, approximating one 
quarter pound at 16 weeks of age in favor 
of the higher energy rations. Carcass qual- 
ity, as indicated mainly by pigmentation, 
was markedly superior in the birds fed the 
high-energy growing ration. The starting 
ration had little predisposing influence on 
the response to the growing ration. 

Data are at present being collected on the 
influence of rations of graded energy levels, 
produced by the use of practical feedstuffs, 
on the carcass composition of broilers dur- 
ing various stages of growth up to market 
age. Correlation of the carcass data with 
energy level of diet and caloric intake will 
be discussed in relation to the basic work 
done with oat hulls and purified diluents. 

Thus, the conclusions are: 


1. Wide variations in dietary energy level 
can be tolerated by the growing chick with- 
out influencing growth rates as measured by 
weight. A dietary energy level as low as 500 
calories per pound can produce “normal” 
growth. 

2. Differences in dietary energy level are 
quickly reflected by changes in caloric in- 
take and body composition, particularly in 
fat content. 


3. Fat content of the carcass influences 
the degree of pigmentation and appearance 
of the skin, which are major factors of mar- 
ket quality. 


4. Growth stimulation achieved by sup-. 


plementing the diet with an antibiotic has 
little if any effect on carcass composition. 


Pfizer Scientist Produces 
A Synthetic Sow’s Milk 


Terramycin, sometimes termed the “won- 
der drug”, played a key role in the develop- 
ment of synthetic sow’s milk which has been 
reported by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn. Froduction of the milk was first 
revealed at an animal nutrition seminar held 
at St. Paul, Minn., on Nov. 20. 

According to Herbert G. Luther, Pfizer 
scientist who formulated the synthetic milk, 
Terralac makes it possible to take baby pigs 
from the sow within 48 hours after birth. 
Ordinarily, such pigs suckle for 56 days. 
Mr. Luther reported that litter sizes in the 


THESE week-old pigs were 
housed in poultry batteries dur- 
ing the Terralac experiments. 
Cage fronts were removed 
from top three pens for 
photograph. 


future can be expanded to the sow’s capa- 
city to produce baby pigs—no longer limited 
by her milk production. 

Work reported on by Mr. Luther was 
done on 3,500 baby pigs, in Pfizer labora- 
tories and on a number of cooperating 
farms. He said that baby pig mortality had 
been cut to 5 per cent by largely avoiding 
the danger of the clumsy sows crushing 
their own offspring. Terramycin, he noted, 
also reduces the incidence of disease in the 
baby pigs. 

Utilizing Terralac, the hog raiser can re- 
breed his sow within three weeks after far- 
rowing, Mr. Luther stated. He predicted 
that widespread use of the new synthetic 
milk would make possible larger litters, more 
frequent litters, would reduce mortality, 
produce bigger pigs, and help level out sea- 
sonal fluctuations in hog marketing. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. will send literature on 
Terralac and terramycin to feed men who 
circle No. 25 on the Reader Service form. 
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Discoverers of Terramycin 


Now New 


developed for poultry feeds 


® Maximum growth 
response 


® Greater stability 


@ Greater flexibility 


A product of 
Pfizer research 


P 
= 


Recognized by authorities for 


Growth 


Penicillin is the antibiotic of 
choice for poultry rations 


Penicillin has clearly proved its growth-promoting qual- 
ities for poultry. Leading research experts at state agri- 
cultural colleges and other poultry scientists have recog- 
nized its superiority. 

The problem has been lack of stability in this well 
known antibiotic. 


Now the Pfizer scientists who were specifically as- 
signed to the problem have developed an entirely new 
form of penicillin for poultry feeds. 


aia NEW PENICILLIN 
PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
al | BACITRACIN 
TERRAMYCIN 
& 


ANTIBIOTIC LEVEL 
This is a composite chart of the results of feeding experi- 
ments conducted with over 400 separate groups of 
animals by universities, feed companies and antibiotic 
research stations. If you would like to have complete 
data on the information contained in this chart, we will 
be happy to send it to you. 


NOTE: ALL PENICILLIN EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF PENICILLIN G MASTER STANDARD 


in pelleting and in storage 


Pfizer’s new Penicillin Supplement is guaranteed to con- 
tain the equivalent of 2 grams of penicillin G Master 
Standard per pound—and in a highly stable form. 

You get a guaranteed level of the antibiotic. Coupled 
with the stability, this means that the feeder gets the 
full effectiveness for his flock... helping your good 
feeds to do a better job of feeding. 


Pfizer animal nutritionists have worked out practical 


and economical formulations and have them ready for 
you now. 


The penicillin in this new Pfizer development has shown 
unusual stability in pelleting, with a loss of potency of 10% 
or less in the process. This compares with as much as 50% 
loss of penicillin in other forms. 
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FOR 


€ Now Pfizer’s 


NEW Penicillin Supplement 
without Bj, gives you 


and economy unmatched 
by fixed-ratio supplements 


You put them together for the perfect combination. 
Both penicillin and vitamin Bj: are important in effi- 
cient feeds. You, as the manufacturer, can best deter- 
mine the proper ratio of penicillin and vitamin By. 
‘supplementation, because the ratio between them will 
depend to a large extent upon the composition of the 
ration. The flexibility provided by separate Pfizer sup- 
plements makes it possible for you to formulate the 
most economical ration. 
Write. wire or telephone for the details on this new 
Pfizer development. 


PFIZER’S 
NEW PENICILLIN 


HIGH | 
ANIMAL 
PROTEIN 


NO 
NEEDED 


Antibiotic Supplementation 
without Vitamin Bi2 


Where animal proteins are used 
as your source of vitamin By, 
Pfizer’s new Penicillin is the eco- 
nomical way to provide antibiotic 
fortification in your poultry feeds. 
‘You need not pay for vitamin 
By, when it is not needed beyond 
the levels supplied by the animal 
protein sources. 


PFIZER’S 
NEW PENICILLIN 


VITAMIN Biz 


VEGETABLE 
PROTEIN 


Biz REQUIRED 


LOW 
ANIMAL 
PROTEIN 


Antibiotic and Vitamin 
Supplementation 

When long freight hauls and other 
factors increase the cost of animal 
proteins, you may prefer to use 
them at lower levels. In such 
cases, it is more economical to 
add vitamin B.: separately—and 
only in the amounts required— 
with Pfizer’s new Penicillin for 
the antibiotic supplement. 


Get all three from Pfizer...a single dependable 


source for these three growth factors 


Buy them from Pfizer! That’s the convenient, 
satisfactory way to obtain the three important 
growth factors that mean so much to your feeds 
—Terramycin, Penicillin and Vitamin Bj2. 


You may buy these scientific products individ- 
ually, or in Pfizer’s standard combinations that 


have proved so efficient for feed manufacturers. 


Either way, you get guaranteed levels of po- 
tency. You also have the help of Pfizer’s animal 
nutritionists, who work constantly to help Pfizer 
customers get the greatest possible benefit from 


Pfizer products. 


Pleasing your and 


Keep in touch with the Pfizer salesman. His 
company’s research, and the products they 
make, help good feeds to do a better job. 


In the days of fast change and dramatic discoveries in 
animal feeding, it’s a good idea to keep in touch with the 
Pfizer salesman in your territory. It’s his business to 
keep you fully informed on new developments—and to 


help you use them to the best advantage in your feeds. 


The information he gives you is sound. He gets it right 
from headquarters—from Pfizer, discoverers of Terramy- 


cin, and the world’s largest source of antibiotics. 


Pfizer makes many antibiotic and vitamin products for 
the feed trade. Your Pfizer salesman knows every one of 
these products and just how it can be used profitably in 
your feeds. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO... INC. 


World’s largest producers of antibiotics 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ANTIBIOTICS AND VITAMINS FOR THE FEED TRADE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

630 Flushing Avenue 605 Third Street 425 North Michigan Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York San Francisco 7, California Chicago 11, IIlinois 

Phone: Evergreen 8-3800 Phone: Yukon 6-5921 Phone: Superior 7-9037 


| 
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The Revenue Act of 195] 


How It Will Affect You and Your Business 


@ THIS MONTH we would like to dis- 
cuss some of the changes the revenue act of 
1951 will bring about. The revenue act of 
1951, which became law when the President 
signed it Oct. 20, 1951, is not devoted solely 
to increasing taxes. Certain provisions in the 
law offer relief to the taxpayer. These pro- 
visions postpone the gain on sale of a resi- 
dence, grant a new “head of household” 
benefit and liberalize the medical expense 
deduction for the aged. Other provisions 
are intended to tighten tax loopholes. Still 
other provisions affect farmers, taxpayers 
with capital gains, family partnerships and 
many others. 

The new income tax rates on individuals 
went into effect Nov. 1, 1951. Many tax- 
payers who have filed estimates based upon 
the old rates have asked how this change 
will affect their estimates. There will be no 
penalty for underestimation of tax, if the 
underestimation arose only out of a failure 
to take into account the increase in tax rates 
made by the new law. This is true for tax 
years which begin before Nov. 1, 1951, or 
end after Oct. 31, 1951. (This, of course, 
includes the calendar year 1951). 

Individual taxpayers using a fiscal year 
ending will have to pro-rate their tax ac- 
cording to the calendar months before and 
after the rate change Nov. 1, 1951. For 
this purpose, if 14 days or less of a calendar 
month fall within the taxable year the 
month must be disregarded. Fifteen days 
or more within the taxable year will be in- 
cluded as a calendar month. 

Many taxpayers will be entitled to extra 
benefits for taxable years beginning Oct. 31, 
1951 as “head of a household”. 

The head of a household is an unmarried 
individual who makes a home for some one 
that would be classed as a dependent under 
prior law. This dependent must have less 
than $600 of gross income for the calendar 
year and must receive more than one half 
of his or her support from the taxpayer and 
must not file a joint return with anyone else. 
An individual is considered to be “main- 
taining household” only if he supplies more 
than one half the cost of maintaining the 
home during the taxable year. The taxpayer 
can still claim full benefit for a member of 
the household who dies during the taxable 
year. New surtax tables provided for heads 
of households extend approximately 50 per 
cent of the benefits of income-splitting en- 
joyed by husband and wife filing a joint 
return. 

In prior years taxpayers could not claim 
as dependents persons who earned $500 or 
more during the taxable year. For taxable 
years after 1950 this has been raised to 
$600 or more. 

The definition of a partner is clearer in 
the 1951 revenue act. For tax purposes a 
person may be a partner for taxable years 
beginning after 1950 if he owns a capital 
interest in a partnership, wherein capital is 
a material income-producing factor whether 
or not this interest is received by gift or 
purchase from any other person. 
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_ What happens when a taxpayer sells his 
personal residence at a gain under the new 
law? 

Where taxpayer sells his principal resi- 
dence and buys another a year before or a 
year after the sale gain will be recognized 
only to the extent that the selling price of 
the old residence exceeds the cost of the 
new one. In the case of a taxpayer who 
plans to build a new residence, construction 
must be started prior to one year after the 
sale of the old residence and must be used 
by the taxpayer as his principal residence 
within 18 months after the sale. The ad- 
justed basis of the new residence is to be 
reduced by the amount of gain not recog- 
nized upon the sale of the old residence. 


For example—A house purchased in 1940 
for $10,000 is sold in January, 1951 for 
$15,000. A new house is purchased Decem- 
ber, 1951 for $15,000 and taxpayer moves in 
at that time. The $5,000 gain is not recog- 
nized. If the taxpayer paid $14,000 for the 
new residence then he would have had to 
report a taxable gain of $1,000. 

“Let us consider this—taxpayer purchased 
a new residence for $19,000. He then sold 
his old residence, which cost him $10,000, 
for $15,000 (gain $5,000). The cost of new 
residence ($19,000) is reduced by the gain 
$5,000) and the adjusted basis of the new 
residence is set up at $14,000. 

The taxpayer is not required to have ac- 
tually been occupying his old residence on 
the date of its sale. Relief is to be available 
even though taxpayer moved into his new 
residence and rented the old one tempor- 
arily before its sale. He may also obtain re- 
lief even though he rents out his new resi- 
dence temporarily before occupying it. 

Taxpayers aged 65 and over will get spe- 
cial consideration in 1951 on medical ex- 
penses. In prior years all taxpayers were al- 
lowed medical expenses in excess of 5 per 
cent of their adjusted gross income. Under 
the new law the 5 per cent limitation will be 
lifted for taxpayers who are 65 or older. 
The limitation will also be lifted on tax- 
payer's spouse if spouse is 65 or older. 
If taxpayer over 65 pays medical bills for 
dependents he will be subject to the 5 per 


cent limitation the same as any other tax- 
payer. There is no change in the medical 
deduction for other taxpayers. 

There has been a change in the law re- 
garding net operating loss carryovers. The 
net operating loss provisions have been 
amended so that net operating losses of 
1948 and 1949 may be carried forward three 
years instead of two. The purpose of this 
amendment was to remove inequities re- 
sulting from the provisions of the 1950 Act 
which permitted, for years beginning 1949, 
a carry back to the preceding year and a 
carryover to the five succeeding years, in 
place of the two year carry back and the two 
year carry forward of losses for previous 
years. A similar amendment has been made 
with respect to corporations, which began 
business after Dec. 31, 1945. These corpor- 
ations are permitted to carry forward for 
three years losses of years beginning after 
Dec. 31, 1946 and before Jan. 1, 1948. 

Perhaps the change that will effect most 
taxpayers is the change effecting capital 
gains and losses. Under the amended capital 
gains provisions, an indivdiual’s capital gains 
are all included in gross income at 100 per 
cent. Similiarly 100 per cent of all his capital 
loss is taken into account. Long term capital 
gains and losses are no longer subject to 
the 50 per cent limitation applicable under 
prior law. But . . . and this is very impor- 
tant . . . where net long term capital gain 
exceeds net short term capital loss, the 
amendment authorizes a deduction of 50 
per cent of such excess. 

Under prior law 50 per cent of long 
term capital gain or loss was excluded in 
computing net capital gain, net capital loss 
and adjusted gross income. A $1 short term 
capital loss could wipe out a $2 long term 
capital gain. Under the new law the $2 long 
term gain will be included in full in gross 
income, and from gross income these may be 
deducted, in determining adjusted gross in- 
come (in addition to the $1 short term loss) 
50 cents or 50 per cent of the net long term 
gain ($2) over net short term loss ($1). 

Here’s a specific example of how this 
works under prior law and under the new 
law: 

Let us suppose taxpayer has $8,000 from 
salary, interest and dividends. In addition 
he has a $2,000 long term capital gain and 
$1,500 short term capital loss. Under prior 
law one half of the long term gain ($1,000) 
was includible in gross income, the $1,500 
loss is allowable and the net income would 
be $7,500. Under the new treatment the 
entire $2,000 gain is includible and the 
$1,500.00 loss is allowable. In addition a 
deduction, under code section 23 (EE), is 
also allowed in the amount of $250 (one 
half of the excess of the gain over the loss) 
and the net income is $8,250. 


Now let us consider another taxpayer with 
$8,000 net income from salary, interest and 
rent. He has a $3,000 long term capital 
loss and $2,000 short term capital gain dur- 
ing the year. Under prior law the $2,000 
gain was includible in gross income and 
one half of the loss ($1,500) taken into 


‘ 
— 


account was allowable and the net income 
was $8,500. Under the new treatment the 
$2,000 gain is includible in gross income 
and the $3,000 loss is allowable and net 
income is $7,000. 

Now let us consider an individual with 
$8,000 net income from business who has 
a $3,000 long term capital loss and also a 
$2,000 short term capital loss. Under prior 
law his net income was $7,000 and the tax- 
payer could carry forward to be used as a 
short term capital loss in the five succeeding 
years $2,500 (the short term capital loss 
$2,000 plus half of the long term capital 
loss $1,500, less the loss allowed in the cur- 
rent year $1,000 against ordinary income). 
Under the new treatment net income is 
$7,000 but the taxpayer may carry forward, 
to be used as short term capital loss in the 
5 succeeding years $4,000 (the aggregate 
losses of $5,000 less $1,000 allowed in cur- 
rent year against ordinary income). 

Long term capital gains under the old law 
were pegged at 25 per cent using the alter- 
native capital gains tax method (50 per cent 
of 50 per cent is 25 per cent). Under the 


new law the alternative tax will be 26 per 
cent. Calendar year taxpayers will use 25 
per cent in 1951 and 26 per cent in 1952. 


This new treatment of long term capital 
gains and loss is effective for taxable years 
beginning on or after the date of enactment 
of the 1951 act and will not effect 1951 sales 
of calendar year taxpayers. It applies to es- 
tates and trusts as well as individuals for 
1952 calendar year tapayers. 

The big change effecting farmers is the 
new holding period on sales of livestock 
held for draft, breeding or dairy purposes. 
For taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 
1950, livestock must be acquired at least 12 
months prior to date of sale to be classed 
as long term capital gains. Under prior law 
it was at least six months. Livestock does 
not include poultry under this capital gains 
treatment. This holds true regardless of the 
age of the animal and will effect all taxable 
years after Dec. 31, 1941. *Note that this 
is 1941 mot 1951. 

@ ELLIS IMPLEMENT CO., Palestine, Ill., 


has constructed a new feed mill. 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 


BY BuURESCH 
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“My word! Well, that rooster told me he was of a new Siamese variety! 
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Merck Expanding Institute 
For Therapeutic Research 


Construction of expanded research facili- 
ties for the Merck Institute for Thera- 
peutic Research has begun by Merck & 
Co., Rahway, N. J. The building will become 
the main structure of the group housing the 
Institute. 

Dr. A. N. Richards, former president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, delivered 
the address of dedication on Oct. 25. Dr. 
Richards is a member of Merck's board of 
directors. Wielding the ground breaking 
shovel was seven year old Tony Merck, 
grandson of George W. Merck, board chair- 
man of Merck & Co. and president of the 
Institute. 


The Merck Institute was founded in 1933. 
Its activities are directed by Dr. Hans Moli- 
tor, highly respected Vienna born scientist. 


Tips on Projecting Cattle 
Against Shipping Fever 


Three valuable tips on protecting new 
feeder cattle from shipping fever have been 
advanced by Dr. R. D. Hatch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of veterinary 
medicine. 

As a preface to his suggestions, Dr. Hatch 
recommended that native cattle be kept 
away from infected stock because of the 
contagious nature of shipping fever. His 
three tips were these: 

(1) Vaccinate cattle 10 days to two 
weeks before they leave the range. 

(2) If cattle have not been vaccinated 
before shipping, have a veterinarian admin- 
ister serum when they arrive on the farm. 

(3) Contact a veterinarian if any of these 
symptoms occur: watery eyes, runny noses, 
coughing, lack of appetite, or dejected 
appearance. 


Feed Best Quality of Hay 
In Mid-Winter: Purdue 


Hold off on feeding best quality hay 
until mid-winter. Feed average quality be- 
fore that time. 

That's the advice of the Purdue Univer- 
sity dairy husbandry staff to dairy farmers 
in the Middle West. First and second cut- 
tings of baled, mow cured hay are superior 
to baled, field cured hays from the same 
field, the research workers declared. 


Purdue staff members sampled blood plas- 
ma levels of carotene and vitamin A and 
reported higher levels of intake resulting 
from first cutting hays as well as from the 
mow cured portions of each cutting. 

ADM APPOINTMENT 

Roy L. Fiege has been named to succeed 
L. R. Finch as manager of fur food sales 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, feed division manager E. T. Cashman 
has announced. Mr. Finch is now in charge 
of sales of Archer Booster feeds in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 
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BURN 


“yes. BURN DOWN sales resistance with brood sow rations 
and pig starting and weaning mash (pig meal), which you 
manufacture using Ultra-Life Pig-Gro Concentrate. Pig-Gro can 
help you capture the hog feed business in your territory. A 
number of feed manufacturers already doing a pig meal business 
which they considered highly satisfactory, have more than 


doubled their pig meal tonnage since they began making and 


using Pig-Gro. 


ents from: your own sources, 
_ which you mix with Pig-Gro__ 


PIG-GRO DIFFERENT 


v Different from anything you’ve ever seen 
in appearance, quality and results! 


Vv Different enough to enable you to cope 
with and outsell any other pig meal! 


J Gives you $15 to $20 a ton margin. 


EQUALS 
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‘ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Different, yes startlingly different from anything ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, 

you've ever seen in the way of a pig feed. We East St. Louis, Ilinois 

would deem it a privilege to send you actual | 

samples of these feeds, as made by our many ! 

manufacturing connections. Mail the coupon today. and full information. 


Yes, we'd like to know more about how we con 
manufacture pig meal and brood sow rations that 
ore startlingly different. Please send free saniples 


( 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


e57¢e 


~ 
trate, which contains extra Fresh, high quality ingredi-_ 
of ond.  -eustomers save the 40% o 
Seed PLUS ] | crop that never reaches” 
niacin, choline, pantothenic make your own brand age. 
and other nutrients brood sow ration and pig Increased volume for you. 
especially needed by meal. $15:to $20'a ton margin. 
Aw 
} 
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Cousin 


Everybody 


Hugo Henkel Finds Gold in a Name 


e@ IF YOU CHOOSE the right name 
for your firm it will help to promote 
business, according to H. F. Henkel, 
owner of Cousin Hugo’s Mill at Hori- 
con, Wis., 20 miles south of Fond du 
Lac. 

Mr. Henkel should know, for when 
he purchased the mill at Horicon in 
1939 it had stood vacant for 13 years. 
He named the firm Henkel’s Feed Mill. 
When he opened the doors for busi- 
ness with a fresh stock of merchandise 
he done considerable advertising, but 
people did not seem to be interested in 
calling at the old mill that had stood 
vacant for so many years. 


Mr. Henkel was quick to realize he 
was up against a tough proposition. He 
decided it would take some special pro- 
motional scheme to get the public in- 
terested in calling at his place of busi- 
ness that had been closed for so many 
years. He began toying with different 
names for his firm, and finally decided 
to rename it “Cousin Hugo’s Mill” in 
order to attract attention. 


When the new name of the firm 
appeared in large letters across the 
end of the building facing the street, 
the building seemed to take on a new 
atmosphere immediately. Farmers be- 
gan to stop in to ask the price of some 
commodity in order to get acquainted 
with “Cousin Hugo.” The grinder and 
mixer soon started to whirl, and it 
wasn’t long before the memories of 


~ 


‘COUSIN HUGO'S MILL 


H.f.HENKEL PROP. 


PURINA CHOWS 


“COUSIN HUGO" IS AT THE RIGHT 


the old abandoned mill with its 
boarded up windows vanished from 
the public’s mind, and Cousin Hugo’s 
Mill became a place alive with activity. 

“The renaming of my firm ‘Cousin 
Hugo’s Mill’ not only attracted people’s 
attention from a humorous angle,” Mr. 
Henkel stated, “but has created a 
warm, friendly feeling, in the com- 
munity that I serve.” 

There are many people in the com- 
munity who do not know Mr. Henkel 
by his right name, as he is almost al- 
ways referred to as Cousin Hugo. 

In 1944 Mr. Henkel remodeled the 
old mill into a modern plant. A new 
cinder block warehouse 120 feet by 30 
feet with concrete floor was added 
making the building 230 feet by 30 feet 
with additional storage space upstairs 
50 feet by 30 feet. 

A new displayroom 50 feet by 16 


feet with large windows was built as 
part of the remodeling program. It is 
equipped with a drinking fountain, 
toilet facilities, and a shower bath for 
the convenience of his employes and 
customers. 

The outer office is located at one 
end of the displayroom. Displays of 
merchandise are on both sides of the 
room, and on islands down the center 
the full length of the room. The en- 
trance is so arranged that people have 
to walk between the displays to reach 
the office. 

A live displayroom 25 feet by 8 feet 
is an addition to the regular display 
room, which is located opposite the 
entrance door in order to attract the 
most attention as people enter, as the 
live displays may be seen through large 
windows from the main room. This 
room is always kept neatly arranged 
and clean. It is equipped with running 
water and sewer for convenience and 
sanitation. 

“I consider my display rooms a very 
good investment,” Mr. Henkel com- 
mented. “It is surprising to note the 
amount of merchandise we sell each 


week to women who brouse about the. 


room while waiting for their husbands 
to transact their business. Not only do 
the women purchase items for their 
home, but they point out items to their 
husbands that would be useful about 
the farm, and encourage them to pur- 
chase them. The live displayroom not 
only promotes the sale of commercial 
feeds, but helps sell poultry and live- 
stock equipment they see in actual 
operation.” 

Mr. Henkel considers his live dis- 
plays so important in promoting sales 
that he keeps it in continuous opera- 
tion. The displays are changed in ac- 
cordance with the seasons. 

The grinding and mixing depart- 
ment is 34 feet by 30 feet. It’s equipped 
with one 75 h.p. Blue Streak grinder, 
one 2 ton Blue Streak mixer, and a 
1%4 ton Sprout, Waldron, a corn 
cracker, and grinder. Three men are 
kept busy in the department. 

This firm has an inter-communica- 
tion system in operation between the 
grinding and mixing department and 
the office in order to save loss of time 
in making out sales slips, quoting 
prices, and other steps in filling orders. 

The firm handles a complete line of 
Purina feeds and remedies. In addition 
to feeds and remedies, “Cousin Hugo” 
buys and sells grain, and handles vari- 
ous small farm items such as brooms, 
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DREW WATER MISCIBLE VITAMIN D; 
CAN REDUCE YOUR VITAMIN COSTS 
BY AS MUCH AS 50%! 


DrEw WATER MISCIBLE VITAMIN D saves you the expense of car- 
riers ... reduces shipping, storing and handling costs. They can 
be quickly, easily, uniformly dispersed in your feeds... and there 
is no loss in their stability and potency. 


BEHIND THE DREW GUARANTEE 


Years of experience as a leading producer of vitamins 
for feed manufacturers . . . plus rigid laboratory and bio- 
logical controls . . . plus continuous checking and testing 
... guarantee the potency of Drew Vitamins! 


: 
i 
! 


Vitamin A and D Feeding Oils Vitamin D3 in Powder Form 

Straight D Feeding Oils Vitamin D2 in Powder Form 

Vitamin A and D Emulsions Vitamin A in Powder Form 
WATER MISCIBLE VITAMINS 


For further information, write 


Vitamin Division 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 10 ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7 ¢ CHICAGO 1 + BOSTON 10 
CANADA ° BRAZIL ° ARGENTINA 
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PRODUCTS 


No "'sour”’ whey 

Kraco is made from the finest sweet cheese whey. 
Kraco Dried Cheese Whey contains 70% lactose, 
the milk sugar energy food. ‘‘Sour” whey can 
never have that much lactose. 


No “stale” whey 


In making whey powder, freshnessis all-important! 
Protection of Kraco’s freshness begins when the 
pure liquid whey is drained from the cheese vat. 


Pure, 70% lactose, itt no lactose or 


A Kra #4 Preduct Order from PHENIX PABST-ETT COMPANY (Distributor) 


No “high acid” whey 

The liquid whey from which Kraco is made is processed 
in sparkling-clean, sanitary equipment. It’s never 
allowed to become “high acid.” Acidity may develop 
when whey “stands around”’ or is processed in unclean 
equipment. 


No “cut” whey 
Why take less than the best? Kraco Dried Cheese 
Whey always contains all the valuable milk nutrients 
found in pure cheese whey, including 12% of the best 
milk protein—lactalbumin. No neutralizer is added. 
No vitamins, lactose, minerals or proteins are removed! 


460 E. Illinois St., Chicago 90, Illinois 


G-AN-EN Supplement—NOW contains guaranteed min- 
imum of 14,000 U.S.P. units of stabilized Vitamin A! 


Ask your Phenix salesman about G-AN-EN - 


BUY WHEY 


removed! 
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rakes, forks, and household utensils. 

Mr. Henkel has a repair shop in the 
basement which is equipped to repair small 
farm equipment as an added convenience 
to the trade. 

“Our repair shop has proven profitable 
in the way of satisfied customers,” Mr. Hen- 
kel said. “Quite often, farmers are in need 
of repairs to milking machines, lawn mow- 
ers, and household equipment.” 

The firm employs a poultry serviceman 
who is kept busy on the road helping farm- 
ers who experience trouble with their flocks. 
The service is free to all poultry raisers in 
the community regardless if they are cus- 
tomers of the firm or not. Mr. Henkel feels 
this service has been instrumental in pro- 
moting much business, as people who avail 
themselves of this service eventually become 
customers when they realize sincere interest 
is shown in their problems which goes be- 
yond the mere sale of poultry feed and sup- 
plies. 

The firm keeps two trucks in operation for 
the convenience of farmers who want their 
home grown grains hauled to the mill for 
grinding and mixing. A charge is made for 
this service. Two outside grain dumps serve 
customers who prefer to haul their own 
grain with a dump truck in order to save 
the time of bagging grains. 

A considerable amount of advertising is 
done through the mediums of radio, the 
local newspaper, and direct mail. The ad- 
vertising copy is planned so that it all ties 
in together. 

“Cousin Hugo” Henkel, a bowling fan 
himself, sponsors three league bowling teams 
in Horicon, which provide additional adver- 
tising for his feed mill. This is just one more 
link in the chain of service which is pro- 
vided for customers of east central Wiscon- 


sin at Cousin Hugo’s Horicon feed firm. 


@ YEAGER GRAIN & FEED CO., Fort 
Scott, Kan., has enlarged its building. 


@ FRANK MAIDIC, Kansas City, Mo., 
has purchased Homer Hilliard’s feed store 
at Ozark, Ark. 


Recent Advances in Dairy Nutrition 


Experiments and Their Results Are Reported Here 


@ THERE ARE a number of questions re- 
lating to the feeding and nutrition of dairy 
cattle which are being actively studied at the 
present time. The recent results from sev- 
eral of these studies will be discussed briefly. 

In feeding young dairy calves, the prob- 
lems of finding cheaper replacements for 
most of the whole fluid milk and of the 
possible importance of antibiotics currently 
hold the spotlight. A number of dry mix- 
tures have given excellent results as a sub- 
stitute for fluid whole milk in raising dairy 
calves. The most successful mixtures con- 
tain 50 to 70 per cent or more of dried milk 
products. These finely ground mixtures are 
suspended in water and fed as a drink. 

Such a system generally results in more 
scours and digestive disturbances than whole 
milk feeding. The addition of aureomycin 
feed supplement to supply as little as 10 
grams of the pure antibiotic per ton of feed 
has proved effective in reducing scours, di- 
gestive troubles and death loss. 

Many dairymen who do a fine job of rais- 
ing their calves during the first four to six 
months often fail to keep them growing 
normally later, and they are underdeveloped 
at calving time. The most common nutrient 
deficiencies are lack of sufficient total feed 
and too little protein. It has been shown 
that with a small amount of corn fortified 
with urea to furnish adequate nitrogen fairly 
satisfactory growth can be achieved on poor 
quality, cheap roughage. Urea and rough- 
age alone, or with added molasses, will not 
permit utilization of the urea to form pro- 
tein, and the heifers cannot grow at a nor- 
mal rate. 

Recent studies at Vermont show no ad- 
vantage in growing dairy heifers from add- 


By DR. J. K. LOOSLI 
Cornell University 


ing calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D to 
a ration of average quality timothy hay and 
farm grown cereal grains. Earlier studies at 
Washington State, Michigan, and New York 
gave negative results from feeding supple- 
mental vitamin A, vitamin D, vitamin C, and 
niacin to calves under farm conditions. 
Two of the problems which always cause 
loss and expense to the dairy farmer, namely 
milk fever and ketosis, now promise to be 
controllable by feeding practice. While evi- 
dence is not final yet, it is worth noting that 
Dr. Allen and associates at Wisconsin, have 
observed rapid cures of ketosis by feeding 
sodium acetate. This is an inexpensive~ma- 
terial which can be mixed with the feed. At 


Cornell's nationally recognized dairy 
scientist presented the talk of which 
this article is an abstract at the recent 
California animal industry conference. 


Ohio, Dr. Hibbs found that large doses (two 
or three million units daily) of vitamin D 
before calving prevented some cases of milk 
fever in cows. Further research is needed 
on both of these problems. 


A new fat supplement is being offered to 
feed mixers in certain parts of the country, 
for supplementing milking rations. This 
product, Synerjol, contains 30 per cent of 
fat and 70 per cent carbohydrates. Tests-at 
Cornell University fail to show any signifi- 
cant increase in milk production from add- 
ing eight pounds of the supplement to a 
ton of dairy feed, as specified by the dis- 
tributors; thus its use cannot be recom- 
mended. 


Pillsbury Feed Division Names Six New Regional Sales Managers 


These six men have been named regional 
sales managers in the feed and soy divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Their appointments were announced by 
G. R. Peterson, general sales manager of 
the division. 

Shown left to right are Harvey D. Bush, 
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Charles N. Hayslett, Alan J. Johnson, Don- 
ald W. Thayer, Russell Somerville, and John 
F. Toeller Jr. 

The following are the sales regions as- 
signed to them: Mr. Bush, Wisconsin, up- 
per Michigan, northern Illinois, and north- 
western Iowa; Mr. Hayslett, northern Ar- 


kansas, southern Iowa, and one area in 
Illinois; Mr. Johnson, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and northern Iowa. 

Mr. Thayer, Illinois, Michigan, and Indi- 
ana; Mr. Somerville, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania; and Mr. Toeller, Kansas, Tex- 
as, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Colorado. 
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UNEVEN 
DISTRIBUTION 


See what happens when segre- 
gation occurs. 
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EVEN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Here’s what you can expect 
when you use Merck Potassium 
Iodide mixtures. Three billion 
particles to the ounce spread 
evenly throughout the feed. 


In areas where Iodine addition to feedsis recommended 
to prevent goiter and related Iodine deficiency symp- 
toms such as poor reproductive performance, retarded 
growth, and hairlessness, adequate fortification and 
uniform distribution cannot be stressed too strongly! 
All Merck Potassium Iodide mixtures can be dis- 
persed accurately and uniformly, thus avoiding ‘‘feast 
or famine iodizing.” Furthermore, because feed formu- 
lations and mixing processes vary, Merck offers four 
different types of lodides to meet your requirements. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURES 
MERCK: 


1. Contains Potassium Iodide 90% and Calcium 


Stearate 10%. 


2. Contains. Potassium Iodide 90% and Calcium 
Carbonate Precip. 10%. 


3. Contains Potassium Iodide 90% and Magnesium 


Carbonate 10%. 
and 


POTASSIUM IODIDE MERCK 


_Free-flowing powder. Potassium Iodide 99.5% and 
Magnesium and. Calcium Carbonate 0.5%. 
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THE FEED 


VITAMIN B,. and ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT MERCK 


Provides stable Procaine Penicillin and 
Vitamin B,2 activity. New data show Pro- 
caine Penicillin is more active, more consist- 
ent and provides a more prolonged growth 
stimulus in poultry than any other anti- 
biotic tested. Low levels also afforded 
excellent results in swine. 


NO. 54—RIBOFLAVIN 
MIXTURE MERCK 


Provides one gram of riboflavin per ounce. 
Affords accurate, uniform riboflavin levels. 
New data show increased need for ribo- 
flavin during critical periods of accelerated 
growth due to vitamin By, and antibiotics. 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
DEXTROROTATORY MERCK 


With the increased use of antibiotics, vita- 
min B,2, and other B vitamins, the useful- 
ness of pantothenic acid continues to grow. 
This important Merck product is supplied 
as an easy-mixing powder. 


INDUSTRY 


NIACIN MERCK 
(Nicotinic Acid) 


Growth requires the presence of Niacin for 
its function in energy exchange, and for its 
role as a growth factor. Efficient utilization 
of high-energy feeds is aided by supple- 
mental Niacin. Niacin Merck is readily 
and evenly incorporated into feed mixtures. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 
MERCK 


Sulfaquinoxaline is the only product avail- 
able to feed manufacturers that can be 
used either at preventive or control-of- 
outbreak levels against the seven species 
of poultry coccidia most responsible for eco- 
nomic losses under farm conditions today. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEw JERSEY 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited— Montreal 
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ineral and Vitamin Supplies Today 


Production Facts, Government Controls Discussed 


@ FEED MANUFACTURERS today 
employ many ingredients unknown to 
their industry only five years ago. The 
role of certain vitamins, trace minerals 
and other supplementary nutrient fac- 
tors in the assimilation of feed by live- 
stock is better understood. Many 
sources of these ingredients, both syn- 
thetic and natural, are available for 
use in formulating specialized feed 
mixtures. 

Unfortunately, the present program 
of defense production will interfere 
with the normal supply of some feed 


supplements. Even under normal con- | 


ditions, the competition of those in- 
dustries that produce plastics, drugs, 
fertilizers, and other chemical products, 
would cause short supplies of some 
materials required by the feed manu- 
facturers. It is not surprising that 
shortages exist when defense produc- 
tion may take from 25 to 50 per cent 
of a material normally used as a feed 
ingredient or as a raw material in the 
production of such an ingredient. 

Although many minerals and vita- 
mins are known to be required by live- 
stock or to enhance livestock produc- 
tion in some manner, a considerable 
number presents little problem because 
they occur in adequate amounts in 
most of the feed constituents, as con- 
sumed by livestock. 

The more important minerals re- 
quired are calcium, phosphorus, salt 
(sodium chloride), iodine, iron, man- 
ganese, copper, zinc, and cobalt. Salt 
and iodine should present no supply 
problems. Copper, although a critical 
metal, is used in relatively small 
amounts in feed supplements and the 
needs of the industry are expected to 
be met. Iron and zinc chemicals should 
be in adequate supply. 

The most widespread mineral defi- 
ciency in animals is said to be that 
of phosphorus. This is particularly true 
of cattle and other ruminants in re- 
gions where the soil has a low phos- 
phorus content. Such localized areas 
occur on some of our western range 
lands, in parts of the South, and to a 
lesser extent in the Midwest and East. 
In these areas, forage plants take up 
too little phosphorus to supply the 
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By HAROLD H. SHEPARD 
Department of Agriculture 


needs of the animals for this element. 
Supplemental phosphorus is usually 
furnished by feeding the animals bone 
meal, defluorinated phosphate, or di- 
calcium phosphate. Many feed con- 
centrates such as wheat bran, tankage 
and cottonseed meal are good sources 
of phosphorus, while whole grains are 
only fair sources of this element. 


This Important Talk 


. .. by Mr. Shepard, a member of the 
Production & Marketing Administration 
staff, was presented at the recent 
Cornell nutrition conference. 


Feed men will be interested in this 


latest analysis of mineral and vitamin 
supplies. 


Phosphorus supplements available 
for use in feeding livestock and poul- 
try include domestic and foreign bone 
meal, Curacao rock phosphate, de- 
fluorinated phosphate, dicalcium phos- 
phate, colloidal phosphate from waste 
ponds, and small amounts of bone char, 
disodium phosphate and certain other 
materials. 


In 1952, the overall supply of: phos- 


phorus for feed supplements will be 
dependent largely upon the availability 
of defluorinated phosphate rock and 
dicalcium phosphate. Such other phos- 
phorus sources as bone meal, Curacao 
rock phosphate, and colloidal phos- 
phate are expected to be in approxi- 
mately the same supply as during the 
past year. 

Defluorinated phosphate production 
should at least equal to that of the 
past year. One of the leading manu- 
facturers of chemicals has announced 
the construction of a new plant having 
an annual capacity of 30,000 tons of 
defluorinated phosphate. 


Dicalcium phosphate presents a 
somewhat different problem. Although 
manufacturers have planned additional 
production capacity, shortages of raw 
materials such as sulfuric acid and ele- 
mental phosphorus may prevent full 
operation of production facilities. 


Cobalt is required as a trace min- 
eral particularly by the ruminant ani- 
mals, cattle and sheep. In this coun- 
try, cobalt deficiency is known to oc- 
cur in northern Michigan, in eastern 
Wisconsin, and in New Hampshire, 
New York, and Florida. It may occur 
elsewhere in the coastal plain area. The 
recent extensive development of the 
beef cattle industry in the Southeast 
has been aided materially by the dis- 


U. S. Vitamin Production 


Vitamin B, Vitamin B, Vitamin B, Niacin Vitamin C 

Thiamin Chloride Riboflavin Pyridoxine and Ascorbic Acid 
and Hydrochloride Niacinamido and Salts 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1945 169,700 P 2,700 958,300 1,317,100 
1946 185,300 Z 10,300 1,000,800 727,500 
1947 166,300 . 12,900 1,070,000 636,600 
1948 189,600 130,400 10,900 1,133,800 955,600 
1949 187,800 160,100? 10,000 1,237,900 967,500 
1950 237,400 199,000? 19,500 1,447,600 1,227,500 
1951 

lst quarter 79,850 7,378 367,779 433,927 
2nd quarter 72,547 6,368 362,593 412,361 


Source: U. S. Tariff Commission 


‘Riboflavin production for human consumption was reported as 68,900 pounds in 1945, 
for animal and poultry consumption as 44,600 in 1946; no production reported in 1947. 


*For human, animal, and poultry consumption. 
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This 3-year test dramatizes again the impor- 
tance of Vitamin B-12 in brood sow rations — 
Vitamin B-12 supplement alone was the dif- 
ference. 


An increase in weaned pigs from 196.7 
pounds per litter to 244.8 pounds indicates the 
importance of B-12 in brood sow rations. Other 
tests have given outstanding results on poultry 
breeder feeds. Tests like these emphasize the 
importance of B-12 supplements in obtaining 
top results with fortified feeds. 

Of course, there is a difference in Vitamin 
B-12 supplements, too, and the B-12 you get 
from U. S. Industrial Chemicals carries these 
four specific advantages which make it pre- 
ferred by many feed manufacturers: 


1—Primary bacterial fermentation, using 
special anaerobic organisms, 


2 — Approximately 50% protein 


3 — Substantial quantities of B-complex 
vitamins are present 


4—Contains unidentified growth factors, in 
addition to Vitamin B-12 which have 
been found to give an added growth 
response. 


To obtain these extra values at no extra 
cost, use U.S.I. vitamin B-12 supplements in 
all your feed formulations. 


_ $OYBEAN MEAL RATION FOR BROOD SOWS IN DRY LOT 


Corn-soybean meal 


Total fitter weight ot 56 days 
Percentage of pigs farrowed 
___ still alive at 56 days 


‘complex miveral mixture 2. 0 ond B-vitamins {Riboftavin 3.7 mg., 
_¢a-pantothenate 12.5 mg. and nicotinic acid 18.5 mg. per pound 


“Experiments have been conducted during the past 
3 years to test the value of vitamin B-12 when added 
to a corn-soybean meal ration for brood sows in dry lot. 
The results of these experiments, which are summar- 
ized in table (above), indicate that B-12 has been 
of considerable value for brood sows. 

Sows which receive vitamin B-12 in their rations 
farrowed the same number of pigs as those on the 
control ration, but they weaned an average of 1 more 
pig per litter and the pigs averaged 2.5 pounds heavier 
at 56 days of age. On the basis of total litter weight at 
56 days of age, sows fed B-12 have weaned an average 
of 48.1 pounds more pigs than sows not receiving this 
vitamin. 

The sows in this group have also weaned approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the pigs they farrowed, con- 
siderably above average ...In each of the three years 
the experiments were conducted, the sows which re- 
ceived vitamin B-12 weaned more and heavier pigs 
than those on the control ration.” 

Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Progress Report 16 


Write or call for information on the following products: 


1—U.S.I. Vitamin B-12 Supplement (6 milligrams per pound) 
2—U.S.1. Antibiotic Feed Supplement (5 grams bacitracin per pound) 
3—U.S.1. Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement 

(3 grams bacitracin, 3 milligrams B-12 per pound) 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


Dept. FB, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Experiment Station << e 
OF PIG WEANED FROM VITAMIN B-12 
® 
VALUE OF VITAMIN WHEN ADDED TO sed = 
bd | 
Basal Ration* Basal Ration® : 
® Number of trials 3 3 ® 
Number of sows 21 18 
Avg. number of pigs farrowed 8.9 8.9 2 
Avg. number of pigs weaned 7.0 8.0 : 
Avg. birth weight per pig 2.7 2.7 
G- sUppued fo U MICrOgrams Per of ration, 
@ 
3 
@ 
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& 
ek 
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covery of the essential nature of cobalt in 
the nutrition of cattle. Although cobalt salts 
can be applied to the land to overcome co- 
balt deficiency, critically short supplies of 
this mineral necessitate a more direct meth- 
od of administration. The addition of one 
half ounces of either cobalt chloride or co- 
balt sulphate to each 100 pounds of salt in 
mineral mixtures correct this deficiency, or 
the cobalt may be added to feed mixtures. 
Daily intakes of 0.2 milligram by sheep and 
1 milligram by cattle in terms of elemental 
cobalt are considered adequate. Cobalt is 
highly essential for use in certain steel al- 
loys used in jet plane construction and in 
electronic equipment. The limited supply 
is largely dependent on imports. The Na- 
tional Froduction Authority placed cobalt 
under allocation Nov. 30, 1950. Under NPA 
order M-10, cobalt is not being allocated for 
the manufacture of poultry, dog, and cat 
feeds. Although the order has curtailed 
some uses, sufficient amounts are expected 
to be made available to meet essential needs. 


It is up to the feed industry to utilize 
these limited quantities of cobalt in such a 
manner as to provide the greatest benefits 
to the nation’s food supply. In view of the 
vital role of cobalt in the defense program, 
feed manufacturers cannot expect to receive 
more than their bare minimum requirements. 

The need for manganese in poultry feeds 
was definitely established some years ago. 
Although manganese is added to feeds for 
swine and cattle, data on quantitative re- 
quirements are lacking and no conclusive 
evidence of deficiencies have been observed. 
Manganese can easily be added in the form 
of feeding grade manganese sulphate (65 
per cent MnSO,). Manganese sulphate is 
derived either directly from the ore or as 
a byproduct in the manufacture of hydro- 
quinone. Although problems of distribu- 
tion may arise, overall supplies of man- 
ganese sulphate are expected to be ade- 
quate to meet essential feed requirements 
in 1952. 

Some vitamin requirements of livestock 
are adequately supply by relatively simple 
combinations of feed ingredients. Other 
vitamins are supplied from natural sources 
which serve as vitamin concentrates. Such 
vitamin-high ingredients include fish by- 
products and fish liver oils, dried milk 
products, fermentation byproducts, alfalfa 
meal, meat meal, and others. Several vita- 
mins are also available as synthetic com- 
pounds. 

Niacin is supplied in sufficient quantities 
by grains, grain byproducts and oilseed 
meals so that there is little likelihood of 
niacin deficiency in practical poultry or 
swine diets. However, niacin is added in 
preparing high efficiency diets containing 
corn as the chief cereal ingredient. Evidence 
exists that niacin may be derived from the 
amino acid, tryptophan, which would mean 
that with sufficient of this amino acid in 
the diet little danger of niacin deficiency 
would exist. It is probably more economical 
to add niacin to the diet than tryptophan, 
although a certain minimum of tryptophan 
is essential and cannot be replaced by niacin. 

Requirements of the livestock feed in- 
dustry for synthetic niacin have been esti- 
mated to be about 250,000 pounds. This is 
in addition to human nutritional require- 
ments. A shortage of quinoline has resulted 


e 


in some reduction in niacin production, 
part of the quinoline supplies being diverted 
for the production of a mildew-proofer used 
by the armed forces. It is believed that this 
shortage will be relieved by early 1952. 


Synthetic choline chloride is commonly 
employed to correct choline-deficiency in 
feed mixtures, especially poultry feeds. Al- 
though choline is an essential nutrient fac- 
tor in swine and poultry feeding, betaine, 
a byproduct of sugar beet processing, is 
sometimes used as a partial substitute be- 
cause it possesses some similarities as a nu- 
tritive factor. It is believed that synthetic 
choline production can be maintained at 
about present levels unless defense demands 
for raw materials should upset the situation. 
Methionine is also manufactured syntheti- 
cally as a supplement for poultry feeds. 


A number of feed additives of recent 
commercial importance are concentrates of 
a byproduct character. These include the 
vitamins, riboflavin and vitamin B,,, and 
the antibiotics. A number of less critical or 
well known nutrient factors, many of them 
vitamins, will not be mentioned here. 


Riboflavin concentrates for use in ani- 
mal feeds are obtained from yeast, from 
bacterial growth on whey, and from dis- 
tillery byproducts. Economical yields of this 
vitamin are now obtained in large scale 
fermentations with commercial equipment. 
Riboflavin is required as such by poultry 
and swine. Ruminants obtain their riboflavin 
supply largely through bacterial synthesis in 
the rumen, although calves need an external 
source of the vitamin until the rumen be- 
gins to function. 


Concentrates of vitamin B,, are furnished 
commercially by bacterial fermentation and 
as byproducts of fermentation processes in 
antibiotic production. They are utilized in 
feeds for poultry and pigs. 


The use of antibiotics for animal feeds 
has been rapidly expanding. This year it 
has been estimated that approximately 40 
million dollars in various antibiotics will 
have been sold for this purpose. The feed- 
ing of antibiotics to non-ruminants has been 
reported as improving health, increasing 
growth rate, and improving feed efficiency. 
The antibiotics now used in feed formula- 
tions are aureomycin, bacitracin, penicillin, 
and terramycin. Their use has been limited 
primarily to poultry and swine diets. Baci- 
tracin and penicillin seem to be favored for 
use in chicken and turkey feeds, while ter- 
ramycin and aureomycin are preferred in 
swine feeds. 

Certain synthetic organic arsenic com- 
pounds have been shown to stimulate the 
growth of poultry above that obtained from 
the addition of vitamin B,, and antibiotics. 
They appear to serve a function in addition 
to that of the other two ingredients. How- 
ever, their commercial development is just 
getting under way and the relative position 
of the arsenicals in the field of feed supple- 
ments is not yet clear. 


NEW SCHAFER SALESMEN 
Six new members have been named to 
the sales staff of Joe Schafer & Sons, Spring- 
field, Ill., the feed manufacturing firm has 
announced. They include Gene Turner, 


John Dona, R. G. Deal, and E. V. Littterell. 


Davidson Jr. Is Stonemo’s 
General Sales Manager 


Charles Davidson Jr. has been appointed 
general sales manager of Stone Mountain 


Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., President Charles 


CHARLES L. DAVIDSON JR. 


L. Davidson Sr. has announced. The senior 
Mr. Davidson also revealed the naming of 
Gaines Brewster as a divisional sales man- 
ager for the firm. 


For the past three years, Charles David- 
son Jr. has supervised 
advertising for Ston- 
emo poultry grit and 
has been active also 
in the firm’s sales 
department. An air 
force reserve officer, 
he is a graduate of 
Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Davidson Jr. 
will continue to di- 
rect Stonemo adver- 
tising. Present cam- 
paigns for Stone 
Mountain stress the 
results prominent turkey and broiler pro- 
ducers have obtained with Stonemo grit. 


Gaines Brewster 


Gaines Brewster, a former newspaperman, 
will supervise the southern and midwestern 
sales areas. He will also handle promotion 
for a new product which Stone Mountain 
expects to introduce shortly. Mr. Brewster 
is a past president of the Lithonia Exchange 
club. 

@ BAY CITY FEED & SUPPLY CO., 
Bay City, Tex., has opened for business. 
Morris Wyse is manager. 
VAN GORDEN PURCHASE 

Furchase of the Charter Oak Mill near 
Black River Falls, Wis., has been announced 
by S. H. Van Gorden & Sons, which oper- 


ates a retail feed firm in the same city. James 


Dougherty will manage the mill for Van- 


Gorden. The name Charter Oak Mill is to 
be retained. 
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SPENCER PROTEIN 


SUPPLEMENT SERVICE 


sons 
BUFFALO, N.Y: 


Manufacturer Every Day in the Year 


Every day carload after carload of Spencer Kellogg pro- 
teins or protein meals leave our plants, shipped to feed 
manufacturers who produce the brands most in demand 
among livestock, dairy and poultry feeders. 

Spencer Kellogg shipments are dependable. We oper- 
ate eight* large oil seed crushing or extraction plants 
drawing from all production areas and serving all mar- 
xets. The size of our operations means that we are al- 
ways active, always purchasing the best materials as they 
come on the market, always supplying our customers 
at the lowest market prices consistent with quality. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
BUFFALO 5, 


* Spencer Kellogg Mills are Located at: 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
EDGEWATER, N. J. 


BELLEVUE, OHIO 
DECATUR, ILL. 


SPENCER KELLOGG OFFICES FOR OW SEED 
MEAL BUSINESS ARE LOCATED AT: 

Buffalo, N.Y. - Cleveland 5850 

Philedeiphia, Pa. - PE 5-8787 
Decatur, ill. - 5365 
“Chicago, Hl. - FRanklin 2-3437 
Des Moines, la. - 4-7291 

Minneapolis, Minn. - AT 0309 
Angeles, Calif.- MA 6-5568 


A commitment from Spencer Kellogg is assurance of 
good service. Spencer Kellogg quality is always trust- 
worthy. The oil seeds are carefully inspected and only 
clean and mature seeds are used. Kellogg Plants use only 
the best processess, which give assurance of quality. © 

Each plant has its own competent chemical control 
laboratory, which reports to a central control laboratory 
at company headquarters. 

Kellogg quality control maintains the correct protein 
analysis. You can trust it in your formulas and assure 


_ your customers of satisfaction. 


AND SONS, INC. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


PROCESSORS NOT FLED MINERS 
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Hand Hand With His Supplier 


That’s the Way This Texan Solicits Prospects 


WARREN B. WOODS 


@ CLOSE COOPERATION with the 
manufacturer in promoting formula 
ration sales in no way takes away from 
the independent status of the retailer, 
according to Warren B. Woods, op- 
erator of Woods Farm Supply at Lev- 
elland, Tex. This city is located 27 
miles west of Lubbock. 


“I am enthusiastic about the setup 
my feed supplier has of contacting 
every farm home in my trading terri- 
tory,’ Mr. Woods declared. “This 
thoroughness by experts has done a 
great deal to increase my business.” 
Woods Farm Supply handles the Pay- 
master line of manufactured feeds. 

Young, friendly, slow-talking War- 
ren Woods has a small territory to 
cover as feed store areas go. His busi- 
ness covers a 15 mile radius due to 
the fact that dealers in the neighbor- 
ing towns of Littlefield, Brownfield, 
and Lubbock cover their immediate 
areas well and this leaves Mr. Woods 
with a trade area that is smaller than 
most feed dealers serve. But, like the 
farmer with limited land for acreage, 
Warren goes over his territory with a 
fine comb and harvests a rich crop of 
feed and farm supply sales. His neat, 
newly painted and redecorated store 
is the headquarters for a progressive 
alert feed dealer who has a solid back- 
ground for serving the farmers and 
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ranchers in this prosperous livestock 
and oil community. 

Warren Woods is a graduate of 
Texas Tech, where he specialized in 
agriculture. He taught vocational agri- 
culture in the Levelland High School 
and a good part of his business today 
comes from the contacts he made with 
FFA and 4H members and their par- 
ents. 


THIS alert Texan says manu- 
facturer teamwork is invalu- 
able. He declares, This thor- 
oughness by experts has done 
a great deal to increase my 
business."’ His Levelland feed 
and farm supply store is 
shown below. 


“This background helps by business 
about 50 per cent. Entries in state 
fairs in hogs and other livestock are 
by some of the boys who were my 
pupils in vocational agriculture”, he 
pointed out. 

Advertising plays a big part in mak- 
ing the Woods Farm Supply a potent 
source of supply to people who need 
feed in and around Levelland. His 
supplier puts on a statewide radio 
hookup at 12:30 noon that has proved 
very popular for farmers and ranchers 
and a boost to Warren’s business. Ad- 
ditional radio advertising, newspapers, 
and furnishing feed for boys, who 
have entries in the various livestock 
shows help keep the firm in the minds 
of feed users. 

“I go out and sell the people on the 
idea we have the stock and are glad to 


heip them with their problems and 
how to get the job done,” Mr. Woods 
stated. In this respect, his college train- 
ing is something agricultural folks 
really appreciate. They are glad to 
have the benefits of his know-how and 
discuss the care and handling of their 
animals and poultry with Warren 
Woods in confidence. 


The custom grinding and mixing 
departments add to the Woods Farm 
Supply volume of sales. This young 
feed dealer makes use of a mailing list, 
calendars, and close cooperation with 
Artie Forehand, the Hockley county 
agent, to increase his number of cus- 
tomers and his sales. Buying eggs from 
the farmers and selling them on the 
floor helps the firm too, Mr. Woods 
has found. The store is only a few 
blocks from Levelland’s two banks and 
new courthouse and yet it is out of 
the parking zone. Customers find park- 
ing is no problem at this feed store 
and they can stay as long as they like. 
The store boasts a 100 foot front and 
plenty of room in the back for trucks 
and cars alike. 

When Warren Woods went into the 
feed business, he purchased the Rip- 
ley Feed Store and thereby got a good 
start in two respects. Mr. Ripley had 
been doing business in Levelland in 
this location for 18 years. And his 
daughter, Miss Lorie Ripley, has been 
helping customers in the same store 
since 1942. She is now employed by 
Mr. Woods and is more than just a 
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New developments in feed come thick and 
fast these days. But one of the greatest changes 
in beef, dairy (and sheep) feeds has come 
through use of the most concentrated source 
of protein ever developed as a feed ingredient 
.. Du Pont “Two-Sixty-Two” feed com- 
pound. 


By using ““T'wo-Sixty-Two” to supply one 
third of the protein in a 40% beef concen- 
trate, for example, your feed manufacturer 
makes room for 600 extra pounds of high-energy 
feeds and essential minerals in each ton. 

Likewise, with ‘“T'wo-Sixty-Two”’ in an 
18% dairy ration, your feed manufacturer 
makes room for 250 extra pounds of carbohy- 
drates and other essential elements. 

He can do this because ““T'wo-Sixty-Two,”’ 
which contains urea nitrogen as a source of 


REG. U.s. pat. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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protein, is 5 to 8 times more concentrated 
than the usual high-quality protein feedstuffs. 


““Two-Sixty-Two”’ has other advantages as 
well. It helps to improve digestion of rough- 
age by cattle and sheep and, in fact, improves 
the efficiency of the entire ration. 


You'll find ‘““T'wo-Sixty-Two”’ listed on the 
tag as “equivalent protein from non-protein 
nitrogen.”’ These distinctive words show you 
and your customers that you’re getting higher 
feed values for every dollar. 


“THE STORY OF ‘TWO-SIXTY-TWO’ 
FEED COMPOUND” is an 18-page 
illustrated bcoklet that describes how 
Du Pont makes this new feedstuff, and 
how cattle and sheep use it to make 
protein. For your free copy, write Du 
Pont, Polychemicals Dept., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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Special “Heat Treatment” 
~ ie EXTRA FEED PROFITS 
with BETTER QUALITY FEEDS... 


Staley’s “know-how” through years of experience goes to work 


for you in their perfection of the special heat mga st 
in the manufacture of top quality ee eaten 
feeds are assured a uniform quality when — xoccaclteeot 
For a competitive feed, high energy, low fiber, 


enables you to use low cost ingredient 


HI-PRO-CON keeps you com- 


No dusting problem in mixing HI-PRO- 
itive price-wise without sacri- 


CON. Uniform, correctly sized granules do 
cing feed quality. not break up during usual mixing processes. 


Golden HI-PRO-CON, mixed Protein-packed ‘1I1-PRO-CON is more 
with your feed, gives added eye dense, gives ultry and livestock more 
appeal .. . makes it look as good nutrients per given volume at each feeding. 
as. it is. 


Plus This Exclusive Assurance of Quality On Every Carload of Feed . . . 


ed 2 Make More and Give Better 


of one percent, 


with HI-PRO-CON 


Write to Dept. FB.12 Today 


HI-PRO-CON 


THE STALEY CUSTOMER NEVER GUESSES—ne xnows- 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS FEED DIVISION 
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s in your feed formulas. 


fer your copy of ‘the 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


clerk. Reared on a farm, Miss Ripley knows 
her seeds and farm supplies. 


As one customer put it when mention 
was made of Miss Ripley's ability: “She can 
crush and sack feed as good as any man. 
I've seen her do it many a time!” He re- 
ferred to World War II days when help 
was scarce and Miss Ripley rolled up her 
sleeves, stepped into the mill, and got the 
work done, “Whatever had to be done, I 
did it”, sh¢ recalled with a smile. “I had to 
do a man’s work in order to keep things 
going.” Today Miss Ripley is equally .as 
helpful. 

The 100 by 140 foot building has been 
completely redone and customers, especially 
the women, have made many favorable com- 
ments on the store’s appearance. Another 
factor that gives Mr. Woods more store 
traffic is the line of tractors he carries. 


“The tractors, farm implements, and oth- 
er equipment help my feed and seed de- 
partments’, he declared. He is having 
a repair parts building built to take care of 
the increased tractor business. 


An advertising device that gets a lot of 
favorable reaction from customers is a set 
of cards that give an optical illusion. When 
held side by side they appear to be of 
exactly the same height. Yet, placed one on 
top of the other, there is a quarter of inch 
difference in the length. The customer finds 
this out for himself and gets a laugh out of 
the cards—and in a good mood to talk about 
the subject mentioned most in the store, that 
of feeds, seeds and farm supplies. 


Having dealt with the public long be- 
fore he got into the feed business, Mr. 
Woods gets on friendly terms with the 
farmers right away and keeps their good 
will. “Culling, helping a farmer all we can 
and rendering any service we are able to 
give is what we try to do. Then we worry 
later if we get anything out of it”, is his 
attitude towards the farmer. 


The store does a limited credit business 
with a definite understanding as to when the 
bill is to be paid. “This method works out 
satisfactorily and gives us more business 
than straight cash”, remarked Mr. Woods. 


ee “Lots of oil workers get paid every two 


weeks and it is like doing a strictly cash 
business. We are able in this way to get the 
trade of the oil workers who keep small 
flocks of chickens or a cow or two.” 


In this way Warren Woods reflects the 
spirit of Levelland itself. His willingness to 
go all out in working with the farmers and 
serving them is typical of the people who 
live in this south plains town. Levelland has 
grown from 3,000 to 10,000 in 10 years’ 
time. It has 14 oil wells inside the city 
limits and is in one of the largest oil fields 
in the nation. 

Livestock is the other item that has in- 
creased the dollar stockpile in this town, 
along with tremendous crops of cotton. Re- 
cently an oldtimer was asked if he had been 
in Levelland very long. He answered with 
a drawl: “I helped dig the county. What 
do you want to know?” 

Warren Woods is getting more than his 
share of the feed business by being just as 
forthright. “I know something about the 
needs of poultry and livestock. Let me try 
to help you” is his policy. 
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Bowman Feed Products Now 
Marketing New Afsillin 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc., New York 
City, is marketing Afsillin, a new procaine 
penicillin antibiotic feed supplement pro- 


duced by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 


CHARLES BOWMAN 


City. The Bowman organization is headed 
by Charles Bowman. 

Experiment station work has demonstrated 
that procaine penicillin increased pig rate 
growth up to 18 per cent over a basal diet. 
Feed men who would like complete data 
and prices on Afsillin should circle No. 30 
on the Reader Service form. 


Cruttenden & Eger Handles 
King Midas Advertising 


Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago, has been 
named to handle advertising for King Midas 
Flour Mills and King Midas Feed Mills, 
both of Minneapolis. Appointment of the 
Chicago agency was announced by Robert 
L. Mullen, advertising manager for the two 
divisions of Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

The agency will handle advertising for 
formula feeds and for home, bakery, and 
Semolina flours. 


MACHINERY CATALOG 


Feed men who are contemplating mod- 
ernization or expansion of their plants will 
be interested in obtaining the catalog of 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
The catalog will be mailed without obliga- 
tion to readers who circle No. 32 on the 
Reader Service form. 


LINSEED MEAL FOLDER 


Copies of a new folder describing the 
feeding of its 36 per cent linseed oil meal 
are offered feed dealers by Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co. of Minneapolis. To obtain one 
of the two color publications, simply circle 
No. 31 on the Reader Service form. 
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HIGH ENERGY 
LOW FIBER 
FORMULA FEEDS 


Today, send for your FREE copy of the HI-PRO-CON booklei! 
Get the full facts about high energy, low fiber HI-PRO-CON! 


or 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
; Feed Division, Dept. FB12 % 

Decatur, Illinois % 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the booklet. I want the facts on 
HI-PRO-CON. 


Name 
Company, 
Address 
City and State 


THE STALEY CustTomeR NEVER GUESSES—HE knows 


A. E. STALEY mec. co | 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS . FEED DIVISION. PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Faith Paper Vital 


Otherwise Ads in Press Are Worthless 


@ NEWSPAPER advertising is most 
effective if the medium is one which 
the farmers read thoroughly and in 
which they have faith, in the opinion 
of Wilmer Crouse, who operates the 
Crouse Mill at North Lima, Ohio. Mr. 
Crouse has a regular advertising sche- 
dule in Farm & Dairy, a widely read 
agricultural newspaper, published at 
Salem, Ohio, 15 miles from North 
Lima. 

Direct mail advertising is planned to 
coordinate with the newspaper inser- 


tions. Large mailings go out at least 
four times a year. 


“I watch the seasons just as the 
farmers do,” Mr. Crouse explained. 
“Chick starting time finds me mailing 
out publicity on chick starter. Planting 
time means a mailing on seed and fer- 
tilizer. Fall and winter direct mail 
pieces stress the importance of using 
supplements and concentrates.” 


One of the main reasons for the 
Crouse Mill’s financial success is its 
large capacity custom grinding and 
mixing facilities. This thoroughgoing 
service includes picking up farmers’ 
grains in cases where they can not be 
brought in conveniently, fortifying 
them with concentrates from McMil- 
len Feed Mills, and then returning the 
balanced, sacked feed to the farms. 


“Another thing that brings them in 
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and which is of prime importance to 
any grain raiser,” Mr. Crouse said, 
“is a moisture testing machine for 
grains. I bought it mostly to check 
moisture in grains I buy. But I fig- 
ured that if that little machine can 
keep me from buying too moist a lot 
of wheat or rye or oats, then my farm- 
er friends could use it too.” 

Do the farmers use it? They surely 
do. It works like this. They feel their 
acres of wheat or other small grains 
such as barley, oats, rye, or buckwheat 


ONE OF THE best business 
builders for the Crouse Mill, 
above, at North Lima, Ohio is 
the firm's modern grain mois- 
ture tester. Farmers have given 
the machine their enthusiastic 
stamp of approval, Owner Wil- 
mer Crouse reports. 


are ready to harvest. Do they get out 
the combine and go ahead with the 
job, trusting to their own judgment? 
No. They take samples of their crops 
and run down to the Crouse Mill and 
the moisture tester. If the machine 
proves that moisture content is low 
enough to prevent molding in storage, 
they go ahead with the harvest. 

“I don’t doubt that machine has 
saved many a crop from spoilage or 
below average prices,” Wilmer Crouse 
smiled. 

Mr. Crouse also offers a chicken dis- 
ease diagnostic service. “Ill run out 


FARMERS must believe in the 


advertising media a dealer 
employs or they won't believe 
his ads, says Wilmer Crouse, 
above, of North Lima, Ohio. 


and take’a look at the ailing flock,” he 
explained. “In doubtful cases I’m not 
too proud to advise obtaining the 
services of a veterinarian. You are not 
rendering a service if in your own 
mind you are not positive that you 
have diagnosed the trouble correctly. 
You will not only cause the flock 
owner a loss, but will lose his confi- 
dence in you.” 


Mr. Crouse then explained the side- 
line he carries. “I consider carrying 
building supplies such as cement, sand, 
gravel, roofing supplies, and plaster- 
ing needs a service to my customers. 
This sideline amounts to only 20 per 
cent of my business, which is basically 
feed milling and selling. Still, farmers 
appreciate it. It saves them trips to 
town 10 miles away. They can come 
in with their own trucks and haul the 
supplies themselves. Or I'll deliver on 
request.” 

A good name brand of paint is car- 
ried, more as a service than a profit 
item for customers. Farmers are heavy 
paint users and saving them time and 
trips to town are much appreciated. 
Brushes are also carried as well as thin- 
ners and oils. 


The Crouse mill itself is a huge 
wooden building with an at-the-door 
railroad siding. Roughly the building 
is 200 feet long by 150 feet wide. The 
mill can grind three tons of feed per 
hour. 

A good idea of the volume of feed 
handled can be gained from the 220 
carloads sold yearly. Fertilizer is sold 
on an average of 35 carloads per year. 
Hay and straw sell at a combined 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Christmas 


It’s Merry Christmas again from the great Minneapolis market. 
We, who operate in this primary market for grain and feed, wish all our 
friends throughout the country Greetings at this Yuletide Season. 


We appreciate our many pleasant contacts with you in 1951 and 
look forward to 1952 with equal pleasure. May you all enjoy a most Merry 


Christmas! 


BLOMFIELD-SWANSON BROKERAGE 


Carlot Feed Ingredients — Vitamin Supplements — 
Trace Minerals — Phone Atlantic 6519 


BUNGE CORPORATION 
Grain — Any Grade, Quantity or Time 


CARGILL, INCORPORATED 
Grain — Feed — Seeds — 


EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


Camel Wheat Mixed Feed—Mill Feed and All Feed 
Ingredients 


WAYNE FISH & COMPANY 
Representing Manufacturers of Feed Ingredients 


HIAWATHA GRAIN CO. 
Grain and Screenings 


R. R. HOWELL COMPANY 
The Grain Elevator and Feed Plant Supply House 


T. E. IBBERSON CO. 


Specialists in Feed Mill & Grain Elevator Construction 


Il. S. JOSEPH COMPANY 
Mill Feed Merchants 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 
Grain — Known Everywhere for Dependability 


BILL MERRITHEW CO. 
Jobbers of Feed Ingredients 


NORTH EAST FEED MILL CO. 
Feeds and Feed Ingredients 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 
Mill Feed Jobbers 


A. L. STANCHFIELD, INC. 
Feeds—"Stand by Stan” 


WARNER BROKERAGE CO. 


“Warner Sez" Greetings from Earl K. Warner, 
Earl P. Warner, George Kjellander, Norm Hoglund 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE PRIMARY MARKET FOR FEED, GRAIN AND MACHINERY 
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Feed Industry Accepts Challenge 


It Will Help Expand Livestock Production: Berger 


@® MEN IN THE FIELD of nutrition 
research and those of us who manu- 
facture feed have a tremendous job in 
common. In large measure, we are en- 
trusted with the task of increasing the 
efficiency of our livestock industry. 
Few livestock producers, today, at- 
tempt to grow and process their grain 
concentrates. Few of them have the 
technical knowledge and skill neces- 
sary to incorporate in their feeds the 
nutrients which science has shown 
necessary for best results. There’s no 
need for a farmer to carry on basic re- 
search. Neither is it practicable for a 
farmer to try to establish himself as 
a veterinarian to diagnose disease. 

Today, we are living in an era of 
specialization. The farmer, like the rest 
of us, has learned that in a society as 
complex as ours, he cannot successfully 
compete on a self-sufficient basis. He 
has learned that he can prosper to the 
greatest extent by concentrating on a 
particular job, depending on others to 
do those things which can be done 
more effectively and efficiently by the 
specialists. 

When the purchasing power of our 
people is high, it is significant that de- 
mands for foods of animal origin are 
also high. When the family purse is 
lean, calories in the form of grains and 
vegetable starches replace a good share 
of the animal foods. In poor times, 
there is a tendency for many of our 
people to imitate the diets of the many 
millions who live in less favored coun- 
tries. Fortunately, we in this nation 
have enjoyed a favorable relationship 
with the rest of the world. We have 
been a meat eating nation. We have 
enjoyed a high living standard. There- 
fore, with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, it is imperative that we gear our 
agricultural program to the most effi- 
cient use of our total feed supply. 

It is worthy of note that in the 1950- 
51 crop year, we actually fed more 
feed concentrates than we produced. 
In the present feeding year, we will 
feed considerably more than we pro- 
duced. It must be remembered that our 
livestock production closely follows 
total feed supply. Therefore, let me 
briefly review livestock production and 
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By WALTER C. BERGER 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 


feed supply trends during the past 12 
years: 
Grain Consuming Animal Units 
War 153 million 


193 million 
Total Feed Supplies in Tons 
136 million 
million 

million 

3 million 


If livestock and poultry feeders of 
this nation continue to expand pro- 
duction and continue the high rate of 
feeding which the feed survey com- 
mittee expects, we will have to dig 
deeper into our reserve stocks of feed 
grains. During the 1950-51 feeding 
year, on the basis of BAE estimates, 
we fed 125,570,000 tons of feed con- 
centrates. The total supply available 
for feed this year is estimated at 136,- 
784,000 tons. The amount available 
for feed is nine per cent more than 
what was actually fed last year. How- 
ever, if livestock and poultry feeders 
increase their feed use as much as the 
feed survey committee expects, 133,- 
968,000 tons of feed concentrates will 
be fed in the current year. This‘means 


The Future Challenge 


ine teed industry s producti 


potential will be met, Mr. Berger, presi- 


dent of the AFMA, declared in this 
talk which he presented before the 
American Society of Animal Production. 

The : held its annual 
meeting in late November. 
For full data 52 feed supplies, 


see page 21 in the November issue of 


The Feed Bag. 


that the available supply will exceed 
feed usage by only 2.1 per cent. Al- 
though this indicates there is an ample 
supply of feed concentrates available, 
it also proves that we must have an 
abundant crop in 1952 if we expect to 
continue the high rate of feeding be- 


yond this coming year. 

In order that you might more fully 
appreciate the role the feed manufac- 
turing industry can and does play in 
our agricultural economy, focus your 
attention upon the important position 
our industry occupies. As a service 
industry, we enable livestock and poul- 
try producers to make the most effi- 
cient conversion of feed into our basic 
protective foods. 

Before World War II, the feed in- 
dustry manufactured, annually, about 
17-18 million tons of feed. In 1945, 
the industry produced feed at the rate 
of 30 million tons. The downward ad- 
justment in livestock and poultry num- 
bers brought about a proportionate de- 
crease in our production, but by 1950 
we, again, were operating at the all- 
time record peak of 30 million tons. 
At the rate we have been going this 
year, the industry will manufacture 
between 32 and 33 million tons, estab- 
lishing another new record. 

It is interesting to note that the 
poultry industry is, by far, the big- 
gest user of manufactured feed. On 
the basis of monthly production re- 
ports from 200 manufacturers whose 
tonnage represents approximately 45 
per cent of the industry's total, nearly 
63 per cent of all feed manufactured 
is used by the poultry industry. Prac- 
tically all of the turkey and broiler 
feed used is supplied by the feed 
manufacturing industry. In the heavy 
grain producing areas, much of our 
laying mash is supplied in the form 
of a concentrate which is used to sup- 
plement home grown grains. 

Of the 30 million tons of total feed 
which the feed survey committee esti- 
mates the poultry industry will use 
during the current year, over two- 
thirds of the tonnage will be supplied 
by the feed manufacturing industry. 
It is for this reason, I would like to 
present a few illustrations which will 
enable you to visualize how the feed 
industry has contributed to the effi- 
ciency trend in one of our important 
food producing industries. On this 
chart, you will note the steady increase 
in egg production per hen. In 1936, 
the average rate of lay was 121 eggs 
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the Season 


In line with the Holiday spirit we, in the Milwaukee market, 


pause to offer Christmas Greetings to our many friends, coast to coast. 


It has been a real pleasure to serve you in 1951 and we look 


forward to many future years of pleasant contacts. We say to you and yours 


most sincerely “Merry Christmas—may you have a most Prosperous New Year.” 


W. M. BELL CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
Grain — Feed — Hay 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 
Feed Merchants 


CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. 
Famous Badger White Hominy Feeds 
Brewers’ Cereals — Table Corn Products 


LA BUDDE FEED & GRAIN CO. 
Barley Receivers — Shippers Corn, Oats 


MILWAUKEE FEED & GRAIN CO. 
Feed & Grain — Distributors 


MOHR-HOLSTEIN COMMISSION CO. 


Shippers and Receivers 


MUNKWITZ PROPERTIES 


Building Management 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Feed — Grain — Screenings 


THE RIEBS COMPANY 


Maltsters — Grain Merchants 
Herbert A. Pagel, Elmer Koppelkam 


J. WALTER RICE, INC. —Grain Merchants 
John Davis — Reinhold Hoth 


RODE FEED SERVICE 
Milwaukee's Only Exclusive Feed Broker 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 
Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


The Market of Personal Service 


Established 1858 
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during the year. It is estimated that the 
number of eggs per layer this year will reach 
169—or an increase of four dozen eggs per 
hen during the past 15 years. 

It is interesting to note that this increased 
production has been reflected directly in the 
number of eggs which are being produced 
per ton of feed. The National Research 
Council says that a four-pound hen requires 
57 pounds of feed for maintenance and an 
additional 14 pounds of feed for each 100 
eggs produced. Using these figures, it is 
possible to compute the total number of eggs 
which can be produced per ton of feed. 

In 1936, a ton of feed produced 3217 
eggs. Each succeeding year, there has been 
a gradual increase. On the basis of this year’s 
estimated rate of lay, and on the basis of 
the feed requirement determined by the Na- 
tional Research Council, a ton of feed will 
produce 4,190 eggs. During the period when 
the rate of lay increased 48 eggs per hen, the 
number of eggs produced per ton of feed 
was increased 973 eggs. New developments 
in poultry nutrition research and improved 
efficiencies in feeds undoubtedly has re- 
duced the amount of feed required for main- 
tenance and egg production. As a result, it 
would be logical to assyme that the increase 
in the number of eggs per ton of feed was 
conservatively calculated. 

We do not mean to infer that the feed 
manufacturing industry is taking the bulk of 
the credit for this development. We realize 
that much credit is due to the colleges who 
are doing basic nutrition research and.to the 
poultry breeders who are developing birds 
which have the inherited ability to be more 
efficient users of feed. 


The great expansion in the broiler indus- 
try is primarily the result of a poultryman’s 
ability to produce a pound of meat on a 
relatively small amount of feed. 

Broiler production is big business because 
this type of meat is a highly competitive 
food. Look what has taken place in the 
Chicken of Tomorrow contest. In 1948, 
when the first national contest was held, it 
took 3.46 pounds of feed to produce a 
pound of poultry meat. In 12 weeks, the 
contest birds averaged three pounds. In 
1951, when the second national contest was 
held, it took only 2.9 pounds of feed to 
produce a pound of poultry meat. In 12 
weeks, the contest birds averaged 334 
pounds. Of even greater significance, the 
contest birds averaged three pounds in 10 
weeks—the same weight as they averaged in 
12 weeks in 1948. At 10 weeks, the amount 
of feed required per pound of live weight 
was only 2.62 pounds. In other words, in 
three years we find we have been able to 
reduce the time it takes to produce a 3 
pound broiler by two weeks. Through im- 
proved feeds, we find we are able to reduce 
the feed requirement per pound of live 
weight by nearly 25 per cent. 

What has taken place in the poultry in- 
dustry certainly poses a challenge to the red 
meat producing industries. 

Of the 60 million tons of which the 
swine industry will use, only 2.5 per cent is 
being supplied by the feed manufacturing 
industry. This, of course, is due to the fact 
that the bulk of the manufactured hog feed 
supply is in the form of a supplemental feed 
which is used with home grown grains. Com- 
pared to the “old days” when it took 12 


bushels or 670 pounds of corn to produce 
100 pounds of live weight, today’s pork 
production does reflect a tremendous in- 
crease in efficiency. Our feed survey com- 
mittee now allows, on a national basis, for 
the use of only 470 pounds of feed for each 
100 pounds of live weight. This, in itself, 
indicates the degree of efficiency accom- 
plished over a period of time; however, it 
also indicates that only a relatively small 
number of the nation’s hog producers are 
feeding as is possible to do. 

Because the swine industry uses the great- 
est percentage of our national supply of all 
feed concentrates, pork production offers a 
real challenge to those of us in education, 
research and industry who are vitally inter- 
ested in feed conservation. Ai! of us have 
met this challenge to a limited degree. Our 
production of manufactured hog feeds will 
show a 35 to 40 per cent increase for 1951. 
However, there is considerable room for 
improvement in our over-all swine feeding 
operation. So much feed is used unwisely by 
the swine industry that pork producers, 
alone, could make the difference between 
our having an abundant carry-over of total 
feed into 1953 or a serious shortage of avail- 
able supplies. 

The dairy industry is the third largest user 
of total feed concentrates. According to our 
feed survey committee, the dairy industry 
will use about 23 million tons of feed, exclu- 
sive of roughage and pasture. Of this amount 
the feed manufacturing industry will supply 
about 13 per cent. Incidentally, this amount 
represents approximately 20 per cent of the 
total tonnage of feeds manufactured an- 
nually. In feed deficit areas, the feed manu- 
facturing industry supplies dairymen with 
complete feeds; whereas, in the heavy grain 
producing areas, we supply mostly supple- 
mentary feeds to be used with home grown 
grains. 

By comparison, the feeds provided by our 
industry for the beef and sheep industries is 
very small. Total feed use by these two in- 
dustries, exclusive of roughage and pasture, 
is expected to be 17,306,000 tons. Although 
only 4 per cent of the total tonnage of 
manufactured feeds falls in this classification, 
the feed manufacturing industry has in- 
creased production of these feeds well over 
50 per cent during the past year. 

To me, this indicates a greater apprecia- 
tion of the values of manufactured feeds in 
bringing about a more proper balance in the 
beef and lamb ration. This is especially true 
in the feeding programs used for breeding 
herds and flocks. 

The role of the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry in an expanded livestock production 
program can be summariezd as follows: 

1. The tremendous service the feed in- 
dustry is performing has been reflected by 
the poultry industry. Today's research not 
only is incorporated in today’s feed, but it 
is being accepted by today’s poultrymen. 

2. The opportunity for providing a similar 
service to the swine industry is apparent. We 
recognize the real challenge for accomplish- 
ing what we know is potentially and econ- 
omically sound. Recent research has shown 
the importance of having specific feeds for 
specific purposes. It has also been demon- 
strated that it is physically impracticable for 
a hog man to attempt to blend minute quan- 
tities of such vital essentials as antibiotics, 


vitamins and trace minerals into a typical 
corn-soybean .ration. Developments in this 
field have moved so fast that even a “spe- 
cialist” has difficulty keeping pace. There- 
fore, it’s obvious that the average corn-hog 
farmer could make better use of his time 
and energy outside the field of nutrition. 
Previously, we believed a hog had the 
ability to balance his own ration if all essen- 
tial nutrients were available for free choice. 
Now, research at Michigan State College 
indicates the hog may not be able to do 
this for himself. As a result, the feed manu- 
facturing industry may be called upon to 
provide an increased tonnage of complete 
feeds, particularly for the brood sow and 
baby pig. This, of course, would be a re- 
sponsibility the feed industry would readily 
accept. 


3. The ruminant feeding problem is unlike 
the pork and poultry problem, inasmuch as 
we have a class of animals which have the 
ability to use many feeds not commonly used 
by poultry and hogs. There is a vast quan- 
tity of byproduct feeds which must be used 
by the ruminant if we are to achieve overall 
high level, efficient production. There is a 
tremendous tonnage of brewers grains, dis- 
tillers grains, citrus pulp, beet pulp, and 
screenings, if you please, all of which have 
specific nutritive properties. Very often 
recommendations made by our agricultural 
colleges fail to recognize the feeding values 
of these high-fibrous, highly nutritious by- 
product. Many have even frowned upon the 
use of these feedstuffs. 


In conclusion, let me say that if we want 
to keep America on the present high-level 
basic food diet, we must increase the pro- 
duction of total feed supplics; we must im- 
prove the efficiency levels in converting feed 
to food; and we must increase the use of 
byproduct feeds to a maximum. In all of 
these respects the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry will continue to keep pace by making 
the findings of basic research immediately 
available to the livestock and poultry feeders 
of this nation. 


— Faith 


(Continued from page 72) 


volume of 100 tons annually. Crouse Mill 
ships around 30,000 to 40,000 tons of wheat 
to the Buffalo mills yearly. 


Mr. Crouse had this to say about reme- 
dies. “I've found that most farmers are 
pretty good at diagnosing ailments in their 
livestock. They know what remedies to seek. 
So I carry two famous brands, Dr. Salsbury’s 
and Lederle. The users are satisfied and I 
am only too happy to keep just two highly 
acceptable brands than to mess around with 
a half dozen or more brands. This keeps my 
stock moving and I don’t have to carry old 
stock that isn’t popular. Farmers like fresh 
remedies, just as they like fresh produce out 
of their gardens. That’s why I carry two 
brands only. They move!” 


Wilmer Crouse bought his mill six years 
ago. Originally it had been the Troyer Bros. 
Mill. Mr. Crouse had worked in the mill for 
the Troyers for 12 years. He grew to know 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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Your ob 


It’s palatable—it’s slightly laxative—and it conditions. That 
about sums up the score of reasons why dealers everywhere 
point to linseed meal—especially the premium Minnesota 
36%—as a powerfully important protein supplement. 


Lots of it is sold straight—right in the bag. Lots more is 
mixed in the dealer’s own brand of feed. But either way, 
your customers will get two pounds more protein in every 
sack, a choice of meal or pellets and product uniformity— 
whenever you recommend Minnesota 36% Linseed Oil Meal. 


Order a Supply of the New Linseed 
Meal Folders— 


“FEEDING WITH MINNESOTA” 


190 LBS. MET 


» 


on 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 
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Name Calling Can Justified 


That Is, Provided Feed Men Use First Names 


@ FIRST NAMES are one of the keys 
to success in the retail feed business, 
according to Thomas Schank, owner 
of Schank Feed Co. at Greeley, Colo. 
Gree'ey is located about 50 miles due 
north of Denver. 

“The surest way I have found to 
promote business is to get acquainted 
with all the prospective customers in 
my territory,” Mr. Schank commented. 
“I mean not only the heads of families 
but their wives and children as well.” 
Mr. Schank goes all-out on friendli- 
ness and knows the names of prac- 
tically every member of every farm 
family which is a potential customer. 


No newcomer to the feed industry, 
Mr. Schank opened his first feed store 
at Kersey, near Greeley, back in 1918. 
He was in business there until 1937 
when he sold out and moved to his 
present location. 

“When we help a farmer with his 
own particular problem, it is always 
appreciated and helps a great deal to- 
wards building future business for us,” 
Thomas Schank observed. “This ex- 
tra interest chat we take in every farm- 
problems—customer or not—costs 
us little or nothing yet never fails to 
bring us manifold dividends.” 

Constance Schank, Tom's wife, is 
a big asset to her husband's feed busi- 
ness. Ever on the alert to serve a farm 
wife or farm youth, Mrs. Schank has 
served as bookkeeper and as a sales 
clerk for many years. 


There’s nothing shortsighted or 
short range about the way Thomas 
Schank operates his feed firm. When 
he takes a personal interest in farm 
children and young people, he’s build- 
ing friendship that will grow into trade 
five, 10, and 15 years in the future. 
Mr. Schank’s three sons, Harry, Tom 
D., and Tom L., all are active in the 
feed company and take special pains to 
serve farm young people. 

Grinding and mixing departments of 
the Schank Feed Co. are housed in a 
40 by 60 foot building. It is equipped 
with two 6 ton steam roller machines 
and a 2 ton molasses mixer. Platforms 
on both sides of the building lessen 
congestion and speed up service to 
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NAME CALLING—first names, 
that is—is an excellent builder 
of good will, according to 
Thomas Schank, lower right, of 
Greeley, Colo. Mr. Schank 
prides himself on his memory 
for names. His feed mill and 
store are shown in top photo. 


farmers, who deliver their own grains 
at one side and pick up their mixes 
at the other. 


While Schank Feed Co. produces 
some branded feeds, its greatest vol- 
ume of business is in custom work. 
Custom tonnage averages 30 tons daily. 
The Schank elevator can accommo- 
date 60,000 bushels. In addition, the 
firm has two large round storage tanks 
for grains. The Schank warehouse has 
space for 5,000 sacks of feed. 


The firm’s displayroom and offices 
are housed in a 36 by 48 foot structure 


OLASSES 


which fronts on a busy farmers’ thor- 
oughfare. Mixed feeds, field seeds, and 
flour are displayed around the outer 
walls of the salesroom, with dog food, 
remedies, and other sideline items on 
attractive, easy-to-reach shelves. Dr. 
Salsbury’s remedies are featured. Poul- 
try equipment and other small farm 
equipment items rate display space in 
the center of the salesroom. 

“Our sidelines have proved profit- 
able in more ways than one,” Thomas 
Schank explained. “When we sell a 
milking machine, home washer, or 
separator to a farm family, it always 
gives us the opportunity to call on the 
family and solicit feed and other 
business.” 

Radio, newspaper, and direct mail 
advertising keep the Schank Feed Co.'s 
name familiar to farmers and ranchers 
throughout northeastern Colorado. 
“We have obtained excellent results 
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with our advertising,’ Mr. Schank stated. 
“Yet we never attempt to substitute paid 
advertising for friendly service and a per- 
sonal interest in farmers’ problems. Adver- 
tising coupled with this friendly service 
makes a winning combination.” 

Four employes in addition to the Schanks 
and their three sons staff the Schank Feed 
Co. All are schooled in the importance of 
friendly, follow-through service, which is 
typical of all endeavors of this thriving 
Greeley, Colo., feed concern. 


— Faith 


(Continued from page 76) 


the customers and the business intimately. 
He formed his own ideas on what to do to 
improve the relationship between dealer 
and consumer. So when he finally bought 
the big outfit from his former employers, 
Wilmer Crouse had the comfortable know- 
ledge of belonging among the people he 
was now to serve as a feed dealer. 

He declared, “There was no doubt in 
their minds but that they'd keep on receiv- 
ing the good service and feed they'd been 
getting.” 

For the past two years Wilmer Crouse 
has held a combination movie and “feed” 
for his customers. He plans to keep this a 
part of his program yearly. He obtained the 
use of the auditorium of North Lima High 
School for the doings. The movie was a 
double feature. One part was purely for 
entertainment. The other dealt with some 
vital farm problem such as proper feeding 
of livestock. 

After the movie was over, the people got 
a chance to do some visiting over a plenti- 
ful buffet style lunch. The doings are much 
enjoyed and Mr. Crouse feels that very 
valuable information pertinent to the farm- 
ers has been assimilated by those who at- 
tended, and would be spread wider afield 
by word of mouth. 

Credit in the farm areas is a little differ- 
ent than that in industrialized, more popu- 
lated areas. Wilmer Crouse likes a 30 day 
credit system. But he noted, “I have care- 
fully selected prefered risks to whom I ad- 
vance 90 days credit. That is understand- 
able when crops must be waited on to 
mature, livestock to put on proper finish, 
or some other circumstance beyond the 
farmer's ability makes it impossible for him 
to put up the cash in 30 days.” 

The Crouse Mill employs eight persons. 
Four trucks cover routes in a 20 mile radius. 
A high-lift tractor in the yard makes quick 
work of loading building supplies. The mill 
is open from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. except Satur- 
day when it closes at noon. The mill is al- 
ways busy and the trucks come and go end- 
lessly. The big truck scale is rarely without 
a truck on its platform. The Crouse Mill 
is a big plant standing in an acre of ground 
beside a rail siding. But it is a friendly mill 
to which farm people like to come. 

@ J. C. SAMS, Bardwell, Ky., is enlarging 
his Bardwell Sweet Feed Mill. 
@ J. F. WEINMANN MILLING CO., Lit- 


the Rock, Ark., has opened a feed store at 
Centerton, Ark. 
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CRUSHED GRANITE 


WORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORE 
MOUNT AIRY, H.C. 


GRAN-I-GRIT is bound to 
make money for you, because it 
makes money for your customers. 
Year in and year out, poultry 
raisers feed GRAN-I-GRIT be- 
cause it saves on feed costs — 
extracts full nutrition from every 
ounce of feed. It’s rough, tough, 
insoluble — lasts longer. And 
it’sso sparkling white, birds eat 
it readily — keep a full supply in 
the gizzard. 

Stock GRAN-I-GRIT. 
Promote GRAN-I-GRIT. And 
you'll step up your profits. 


GRAN-I-GRIT is nationally advertised in 
the nation’s leading farm and poultry maga- 
zines, reaching a combined readership of 
millions. 


In 80 lb. or convenient 50 lb. multi-wall 
paper bags. 


merchandising sup- 
yours for the ashing: 
CORR AN-I-G R IT sales-build- 
ing counter display (at ~) 
to help you build mor 
GRAN-I-GRIT customers, 
more sales, more profit. 
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‘Midwest Barley Group Lis 
1952 Planting Preferences 


The Midwest Barley Improvement asso- 
ciation has recommended that growers in 
the seven midwestern barley producing states 
concentrate on several approved varieties 
for maximum profits in the 1952 crop year. 


The varieties which the group recom- 
mends for planting are Kindred (L), cur- 
rently No. 1 in preference by maltsters and 
brewers; Montcalm and OAC 21; Oder- 
brucker, not a high yielding type; Bay; and 
Odessa. 

Planting recommendations by states are 
as follows: 

Illinois, Kindred (L), Oderbrucker, 

Montcalm. 

Iowa, Kindred (L). 

Michigan, Bay, Wisconsin 38. 

Minnesota, Kindred (L), Montcalm. 

North Dakota, Kindred (L), Montcalm, 

OAC 21, Manchuria. 
South Dakota, Kindred (L), Odessa. 


Wisconsin, Kindred (L), Oderbrucker, 
Montcalm. 


Alsike, Red Clover Account 
For Boost in Meadow Hay 


Alsike and red clover seeded with differ- 
ent meadow grasses produced 72 per cent 
more hay than the same grasses with no 
clover seed, the Colorado A & M experi- 
ment station has reported. The expeziment 
was carried on in the mountainous area 


around Granby, Colo. 


Fourteen plots with no clover seeded 
averaged 2,224 pounds of dry hay per acre 
compared to 3,836 pounds when red and 
alsike clover were planted with the grasses. 

Commercial fertilizer also resulted in 
marked increases in yield in the experiment, 
but the increases were not as great as those 
made when the clovers were seeded with 
the grasses, according to Agronomist R. H. 


Tucker. 


Produce 11 Inbred Lines of 
Hybrid Corn in One Year 


Eleven new inbred lines of corn have 
been produced in a single season, accord- 
ing to D. E. Alexander, University of Illi- 
nois plant breeder, who reported that under 
ordinary circumstances four to seven years 
are required to develop a single inbred. The 
speed record was set thanks to a special 
pollen plant crossed with various common 
hybrids. 

When seed from these crosses was ger- 
minated, the tiny roots were either white 
or bright red. Those with white roots were 
transplanted to soil in a heated greenhouse 


during the winter of 1950-51. 

The plants had only 10 chromosomes in- 
stead of the usual 20. Of the thousands of 
germinated corn seeds, only 160 had white 
roots. Of the latter number, 127 survived 
transplanting. However, only 11 of the 127 
set seed and became new inbreds. 


Elmer Townsend Is Elected 


Empire Dealers’ President 


Elmer R. Townsend of Whitney Seed 
Co. in Buffalo is the new president of the 
New York State Seed association. He was 
elected at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing held recently on the campus of Cornell 
University at Ithaca. 

Gustav Herbst, Herbst Bros., New York 
City, was elected vice president and A. Pin- 
kerton Jr., Fredonia Seed Co., Fredonia, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 


Profits in Field Seed Are 
Described in New Movie 


The profitable planting of field seeds is 
described in a new color movie which can 
be borrowed by feed men who handle seed 
from the National Garden Bureau in Chi- 
cago. Filmed in color, the motion picture 
is 16 millimeter size. 


For details on loans of the picture, write 


James H. Burdett, National Garden Bureau, 
210 S. Desplaines st., Chicago 6. 


Beekeepers, Alfalfa Men 
Work Together in West 


Close teamwork between alfalfa seed 
growers and beekeepers in some of the 
western states is aiding in the pollination of 
alfalfa seed, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Agreements between the grow- 
ers and beekeepers are necessary because 
wild bees and other insect pollinators no 
longer are abundant enough in many areas 
to accomplish proper pollination. 

The only practical way to provide ade- 
quate pollen is to place honey bees in alfalfa 
fields at blossom time, USDA reported. As 
beekeepers usually would not profit from 
such an arrangement, seed producers either 
rent the services of the bees or plan for 
other compensation. 


Three Alfalfa Varieties in 
Convincing Performance 


Convincing performance in disease re- 
sistance and winter tolerance has been made 
by Ranger, Buffalo, and Atlantic alfalfa 
varieties, Purdue University agronomists 
have reported. 

The scientists noted these characteristics 
of the varieties: 

Ranger is outstanding in winter hardiness 
and resistance to bacterial wilt. Though not 
winter proof, its plants usually only are 
weakened by cold weather. 

Buffalo is highly resistant to bacterial 
wilt and has continued to yield well even 
after stands of wilt susceptible varieties have 
been eliminated completely. 

Atlantic yields highly during the first 
two years of the stand. This variety is 
recommended in 20 states. 


Field Seed Supply Down 5 Per Cent 


Record Carryover Makes Up for Smaller Crops 


@ ACREAGE OF 28 GRASS and legume 
seeds for which production forecasts have 
been made is estimated at 4,548,000 acres. 
This is 28 per cent smaller than the record 
1950 acreage of nearly 6.3 million acres, 
but 4 per cent above the 1940-49 average. 
Yields per acre of 19 kinds are smaller than 
last year’s above-average yields. Weather 
was unfavorable for development of several 
kinds of seeds. Production was also affected 
by the decline in prices of many seeds from 
the high levels in 1949, by large carryovers 
of a majority of seeds, and by increased 
demands for food crops, and other crops 
which competed for the growers’ time and 
acreage. 


Decreased production of these seeds this 
year, however, is nearly offset by the record 
carryover. Current supply (1951 production 
plus carryover) of 1,231,000,000 pounds 
of clean seed is only 5 per cent smaller than 
the record supply of nearly 1.3 billion 
pounds last year. And the supply is 64 per 
cent larger than the 10 year average. Cur- 
rent supplies of alfalfa, clovers, and grasses 


By GEORGE C. EDLER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


exceed slightly those of a year ago. The 
supply of winter cover crop seeds, however, 
is 11 per cent below that of last year. 

Weather this year was less favorable for 
seed harvest than last year. Compared with 
the usual time for harvest, this year’s seed 
crops were late, though some were earlier 
than usual. 

Movement of the 1951 crops of grass 
and legume seeds from farms has been 
slower than usual. This is attributed in 
part to the lateness of the harvest and de- 
clines in prices from last year. 

Prices that farmers have been paying this 
fall for most kinds of grass and legume 
seeds are lower than during the fall of 1950, 
and also lower than last spring. Noticeable 
exceptions are the higher prices than last fall 
for alfalfa, alsike clover, common ryegrass, 
wild winter peas, common and purple vetch, 
and lupine. Of the seeds under review, only 
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x" as a WONEGGER DEALER!” Steer Popp er 
Special! 
Says Joe Son, of the Lomax On the road to 

H evator, Lomax, Illinois 
a! Cheaper Meat 
and 


More Dealer Profits! 


“What a deal is right! Four carloads 
of STEER POPPER the first week!” 


Says H. P. Rardin, Rardin Grain Co., 


Kansas, Illinois 
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H 
sensational new development 
Silage Supplement! 
COMPLETE 
Produce a ton of Steer Popper Being Shipped 
beef from an acre 
corn! 
H 
17cheet 
Raise 14ctol/¢ 
from farm rougt- 
H 
ages! 
Feed corn cobs, corn 
silage, grass silage! 
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PURDUE 
—- as described in August issue of COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and Other Leading FARM JOURNALS 


Your Customers Will Want This Book, = 
You Might As Well Have The Profit! — 


Write For Dealer Franchise Information Today! 
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ev 


WRITE! WIRE! PHONE: 
HONEGGERS & CO., INC. 


Fairbury and Forrest, Ill., & Mansfield, Ohio 
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To all our friends! 
Holiday Greetings 


We take sincere pleasure in 
extending to you and yours 
best. wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a New Year 
of Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


The companies whose pro- 
ducts we have the privilege 
of distributing in Wisconsin, 
join us in sending friendly 
greetings. We are looking 
forward to serving you in 


1952. 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY 
Wheat Germ Oil 


CLINTON FOODS, INC. 
Giuien Feed, Dex-Mo-Lass 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Magnavite, Miricoe, Kaf-Kaps 


MAYO SHELL COMPANY 
Snow Flake Oyster Shells 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE 
CORP. 
Gran-I-Grit for Poultry 


SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY 
Brewers Dried Yeast 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


Fleischmann’s Irrad. Yeast 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. 
Peebles M-N-C and 
Pro-Twelve 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Clo-Trate Oils, “Dry D” 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE 8-7411 


It's Happy Birthday this month to Ed W. 
Sann, veteran advertising executive who 
pilots E. W. Sann & Associates, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Sann looks back on approxi- 
mately 50 years in the advertising business, 
having started in the field in Chicago with 
the Lord & Thomas Agency. 

Mr. Sann was associated with the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, from 1911 
to 1915 as manager of its Des Moines office 
and from 1916 to 1938 was vice president 
of that company in the home office in 
Minneapolis. 


In January, 1939, Mr. Sann decided to 
start his own agency and has been doing 
very well since. He has specialized in ma- 
chinery and construction accounts dealing 
with the feed and grain trade. Mr. Sann’s 
main hobbies are his grandchildren and a 
penchant for travel. He celebrates his birth- 
day Jan. 18. Others who have birthdays in 
January include: 

JANUARY 1—S. Gilbert Wood, Omaha 
(Calcium Carbonate Co.). 

JANUARY 3—L. E. Bopst, Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, College 
Park, Md.; C. L. Smith, Farley Feed Co., 
Inc., Janesville, Wis.; H. T. Walden, Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, New 
York City. 

JANUARY 4—Charles B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; P. O. 
Peterson, Fond du Lac, Wis. (Columbia 
Chemical Co.; Charles F. Schneider, 
Charles F. Schneider & Co., Readfield, 
Wis.; S. J. Schuster, Nellis Feed Co., 
St. Louis; Lucian S. Strong, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 5—George F. Leonard, Tobacco 
By-Products €& Chemical Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; A. G. Philips, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 

JANUARY 6—Arno A. Dennerlein, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago; George A. Wasse- 
naar, Union Service Co., Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY 7—Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo; George Cor- 
rado, George Corrado Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; Mel DeMunn, DeMunn & 
McGuiness, Inc., Chicago; William T. 
Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago; Helen Hightower, 
DeMunn & McGuiness, Inc., Chicago; 
John S. Schroeder, North East Feed Mill 
Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 9—A. L. Burdick, Burdick 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Robert N. Con- 
ners, Chase Bag Co., Chicago. 

JANUARY 10—Karl W. Hartmann, E. F. 
Drew, Inc., Boonton, N. J.; John V. 
Lauer, J. V. Lauer Co., Milwaukee; O. H. 
Ulring, Kellogg Commission Co., Min- 
neapolis; M. R. Wright, Corn King Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 11—Marlon Brando, Chemical 
Feed Froducts Co., Chicago; Charles L. 
Davidson, Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Lithonia, Ga.; Ralph T. Fox, Fox Co., 
Newfield, N. J.; Ray H. Reynolds, Rogers 
€& Smith, Chicago; Louis J. Schuster, L. J. 
Schuster Co., Toledo; Dean W. Stauf- 
facher, Diamond V Mills, Inc., Cedar 


E. W. SANN 


- Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 12—John B. Haberkorn, Vik- 
ing Laboratories, Des Moines; G. C. 
Porter, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 14—M. A. Roseman, M. A. 
Roseman & Co., Philadelphia; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich.; George A. Veeder, M. J. Neahr 
& Co., Chicago; W. J. Westerman, Oyster 
Shell Products Corp., Inc., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 15—L. F. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; A. L. Johnstone, Johnstone- 
Templeton Co., Milwaukee: Ruth B. 
Walther, Cedar Hill Formulae Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

JANUARY 16—Harry G. Cowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis; Jack 
Lafferty, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., 
Toledo. 

JANUARY 17—M. H. Longmire, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati; L. E. Spotts, H. P. Dyson's Sons 
Co., New Bloomfield, Pa. 

JANUARY 18—Thomas H. Avery, Le Roy, 
N. Y.; E. W. Sann, E. W. Sann €& Asso- 
ciates, Minneapolis; J. A. Watson, Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, III. 

JANUARY 19—A, J. Hazle, B. F. Gump 
Co., Chicago; Frank T. Heffelfinger, King 
Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 20—A, J. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Ralph 
E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 

JANUARY 21 — Glenn Bown, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

JANUARY 22—C. W. Bloomhali, Dia- 
mond V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Edgar L. Gordon, Doylestown, Pa. 
(Dawe’s Froducts Co.); Larry Wherry, 
Sherman & Marquette, Inc., Chicago. 

JANUARY 23—Guy C. Grimes, Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines; David Molof, 
Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J.; 
F, E. Parker, Grant County Farm Supply 
Co-op., Fennimore, Wis. 

JANUARY 24—Stanley W. Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co., Kansas City. 

JANUARY 26—S. Jones Dickinson, Sher- 
wood Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore; S. C. 
Smith, Darling & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
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W. E. Stone, Piqua Stone Products Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

JANUARY 27—A. H. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo.; 
A. C. Smith, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 29—Gus Nelson, United Min- 
eral Products Co., Omaha; C. M. Stormes, 
Kellogg Co., Des Moines. 

JANUARY 31—Jack Bowling, Greutker, 

_ Inc., Buffalo; George La Budde, La Budde 
Feed €& Grain Co., Milwaukee; Lloyd S. 
Larson, American Dehydrators Associa- 
tion, Kansas City; Roy Leistikow, Strat- 
ton Grain Co., Milwaukee. 


Heart Attack Takes Former 
Board Chairman of CSC 


Theodore F. Walker, former board chair- 
man and president of Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City, died of a heart at- 
tack Nov. 28. Mr. Walker first became 
president of the company in 1938 and was 
named board chairman in 1947. He retired 
as chairman late in 1950 but continued as 
a board member. 

Born at Penfield, Ohio, Mr. Walker first 
joined CSC in 1922. He became a vice 
president of the firm in 1924 and its execu- 
tive vice president in 1928. A graduate of 
Drury College, Mr. Walker saw service in 
the army air corps in World War I and 
also served in the Philippine constabulary. 

A director of Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York City, Mr. Walker also was 
a member of that firm’s executive com- 
mittee. His widow survives him. 

BENDIXEN PROMOTED 

H. A. Bendixen has been named general 
sales manager and vice president of the corn 
processing division of Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, the firm has announced. 
Previously, Mr. Bendixen served only as 
general sales manager. 


— Nutrition 


(Continued from page 46) 


mouth, diarrhea, poor feathering and 
perosis. 

Niacin deficiency in swine indicated by 
loss of appetite, severe diarrhea, dirty yellow 
skin, loss of weight, and paralysis of the 
hind quarters. 

Niacin is needed by young calves until 
the rumen starts to function. Lack of niacin 
causes scours and a congestion of the blood 
and flabbiness of the muscles along the 
digestive tract. 


Growing pigs need from 10 to 15 milli- 
grams of niacin daily per 100 pounds of 
live weight. Chicks need at least 8 milli- 
grams per pound of feed. The needs for 
growing turkeys have not been determined. 
Turkey poults need some 22 milligrams per 
pound of feed. So says Dr. Cravens in the 
1951 Red Book annual on page 16. 

Wheat middlings, wheat bran, dried yeast, 
rice bran, rice polish, and liver meal are 
excellent sources of niacin. Good sources 
are wheat, barley, meat scraps, fish meal, 
dark distillers grains, molasses, and tankage. 
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NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


Everything’s in your favor when you start 
your customers’ calves off on National 
No-Milk Calf Food. 


They are feeding a calf food backed by 65 
years’ experience. They are feeding a calf food 
that gets results they'll like, and that means 
repeat business for you. 


Start selling National No-Milk Calf Food 
now. It’s an easy way to make steady, profit- 
able extra volume. 


WRITE for full details. 


National No-Milk 
Calf Food and pel- 
lets are available in 
these handy, durable 
25 Ib. pails and in 25, 
50 and 100 Ib. bags. 


| NATIONAL 


NO:MILK 


CALF FOOD 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, wiscONsIN 


NATIONAL | 
Care 
— 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PRODULAC 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


for feeds 
that'll please your 
“toughest” customers 


Today a lot of buyers are tough customers. Natu- 
rally. Because they’re paying more for feed, they’re 
more concerned about feed value per dollar. That’s 
where Produlac and Nadrisol give you the edge. 


These tested ingredients don’t add to your feed cost 
— often replace more expensive ingredients; do 


add measurably to feed value. Both are high in. 


protein, rich in vitamin content — particularly in 
the essential Vitamin B-G Complex. Virtually 
starch-free, they help to balance starch-heavy corn 
grains. In addition, Nadrisol and Produlac contain 
certain unidentified but proven nutritional factors 
that promote quicker and healthier growth. 


Produlac and Nadrisol can help you turn “tough” 


customers into “can’t get enough” customers. Try 
mixing them and see. 


Preducts of 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
120 Broadway © New York 5, N. Y. 


—Field Seed 


(Continued from page 80) 


crested wheat grass is priced higher this fall 
than last spring. 

Imports of alfalfa and clover seed dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1951, were 
slightly smaller than in the preceding year, 
but nearly a third above average. Imports 
of grass seed were a fifth larger than last 
year and four-fifths above average. 

Exports of alfalfa and clover seed were 
twice as large as for the preceding year, but 
a fourth below the average exports. Grass 
seed exports were nearly a fourth larger 
than a year ago, but only a little over half 
as large as average exports. 


Alfalfa: This year’s crop of alfalfa seed 
is slightly smaller than the very large 1950 
crop, and nearly two-thirds of the total 
production occurs in northern and cen- 
tral states, whereas last year a little over 
half the production was in those states. 
The crop in the southern producing area 
declined from 46 per cent of the total 
United States production last year to only 
37 per cent this year, but probably most of 
the record carryover is from that area. 
Acreage covered by applications from grow- 
ers in the southern producing area, as well 
as in other areas, for certification of im- 
proved varieties adapted for growing in the 
North is about 70 per cent larger this year 
than last. Because of the record carry-over 
and large crop this year, supply of alfalfa 
seed for planting this fall and next spring is 
8 per cent larger than that of last year and 
61 per cent above the 1940-49 average. 


Red clover: The 1951 production of red- 
clover seed is nearly a third smaller than the 
record 1950 crop, but about a seventh larger 
than average. The sharp decline from last 
year is due almost entirely to the 36 per 
cent reduction in acreage, as the yield per 
acre is only a few pounds smaller this year 
than last. The record carryover, equal to 
more than one-third of the 1950 crop, near- 
ly offsets the decline in production this year. 
Current supply of this seed is only 5 per 
cent smaller than last year and a third larger 
than average. 

Alsike clover: This year’s crop of alsike- 
clover seed was harvested from the smallest 
acreage in nine years, but the yield was 36 
pounds per acre above average. The 1951 
production is 2 per cent larger than last 
year, but 3 per cent below average. This 
seed has been moving slowly from growers’ 
hands at prices lower than last year, but 
slightly higher than average. 


Sweetclover: Production of sweetclover 
seed this year is 44 per cent smaller than 
last year, which is a substantial decline, 
but 20 per cent above average. Ninety-one 
per cent of the Texas crop, or nearly one- 
fourth of the United States sweetclover seed 
crop this year, is Hubam. Supply of sweet- 
clover, although 7 per cent below last year, 
appears ample. 

White and ladino clover: This year's 
crops of white and ladino clover seed are 
the largest ever harvested. Record acreages 
and above-average yields per acre resulted 
in crops of these seeds each a fourth larger 
than last year and very much above aver- 
age. These factors, together with record 
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carryovers, point to supplies much above 
average. 

Timothy: With grower’s prices in 1950 
less than half those of 1949 and opening 
prices this year much lower than last year, 
together with unfavorable weather for har- 
vest, growers this year reduced their 1950 
acreage for seed by one-fifth. Decreased pro- 
duction this year, however, is more than 
offset by the relatively large carryover, and 
current supply is 13 per cent larger this 
year than last, but 4 per cent below average. 

Redtop: Production of redtop seed this 
year is nearly one-seventh smaller than last 
year and nearly one-fifth below average. 
Decrease from last year is due chiefly to the 
below-average yields this year. Because of 
a much larger carryover this year than last, 
current supply of redtop seed is a fifth 
larger than last year, but a fourth below 
average. 

Kentucky bluegrass: This year’s crop of 
Kentucky bluegrass seed is a third smaller 
than the large 1950 crop, but a fifth above 
average. Because of the low percentage of 
recleaned seed obtained this year from 
rough, cured seed, the estimated quantity 
of 1951-crop recleaned seed is 10.3 million 
pounds less than in 1950. But much of this 
deficit is offset by a carryover into the 1951 
crop of 10 million pounds, which is nearly 
7.2 million pounds larger than a year ago. 

Orchardgrass: Acreage of orchardgrass 
for seed this year is the largest ever har- 
vested, but because yield per acre is 2 
bushels less than last year, the 1951 pro- 
duction is 6 per cent smaller than the record 
1950 crop, but 50 per cent above average. 
Exports of this seed during the year ended 
June 30, 1951, exceed imports by about 
52,000 pounds. However, during the last 
few months imports have greatly exceeded 
exports. 

Fescues: Chewings, meadow, red, and tall 
fescue seed crops are 40, 40, 51, and 3 per 
cent, respectively, smaller this year than 
last. Reductions from last year in acreages 
of meadow and red fescue seed, and smaller 
yield per acre for each of the four fescues 
account for smaller crops of all these fescues 
this year. Because of the brisk demand in 
recent years for tall fescue, particularly Ken- 
tucky 31, the acreage harvested for seed 
this year was 28 per cent larger than in 
1950 and nearly nine times the 5 year aver- 
age. But yield per acre this year is much 
smaller than in 1950, and also below aver- 
age. Current supplies (1951 production 
plus carryover) of meadow and tall fescue 
are the same as last year, but supplies of 
Chewings and red fescue are much smaller 
than last year. 

Smooth brome: This year’s production of 
smooth brome seed is only half the record 
1950 crop, but it is half again as large as 
the average. Adding the record carryover 
to this year’s production gives a supply that 
is a fourth smaller than last year, but nearly 
twice the average supply. 

Crested wheatgrass: Production of crested 
wheatgrass seed this year is only one-third of 
the large 1950 crop and less than three-fifths 
of the 1945-49 average. Because of the small 
crop this year and a slightly smaller carry- 
over than in 1950, current supply of this 
seed is only 43 per cent of last year and 71 
per cent of average. 

Sudangrass: Production of Sudangrass 
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seed this year is 29 per cent larger than last 
year and 14 per cent above average. Sweet 
Sudan accounts for 57 per cent of the total 
1951 production and nonsweet varieties or 
types, including common, No. 23, Wheeler, 
and Tift, account for 43 per cent. Current 
supply of Sudangrass is 23 per cent larger 
than last year, but 10 per cent below the 
1940-49 average. 

Winter cover crops: This year’s produc- 
tion of winter cover crop seeds—crimson 
clover, Austrian winter peas, lupine, vetches, 
and ryegrasses—is only 30 per cent of the 
record 1950 production and 88 per cent of 
the 1940-49 average. But because of the 
record carryovers of some of these seeds, 
the supply available for planting this fall is 
only 11 per cent smaller than last year, 
and more than twice the average. This 


reducer can’t be beat. 


extreme simplicity, flexibility 
operation. 


CONVEYOR 


Construction — out of this world. For combined power 
transmission and speed reduction, this worm gear speed 


Among many other advantages, you get compactness, 


The Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BRANCH OFFICE—GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill.’’ 


year’s supply of winter cover crop seeds is 
more than twice as much as was planted last 
year. The large surplus over domestic re- 
quirements currently for the group as a 
whole is attributed chiefly to the record 
carryovers of Austrian winter peas and 
lupine. 

Current supplies of 28 kinds of legume 
and grass seeds appear to be adequate for 
planting this fall and next spring. There is 
30 per cent more alfalfa and clover seed 
available than was consumed during the 
1950-51 season, when nearly a fourth more 
than usual was used. Supply of grass seed 
is about 45 per cent larger than the quan- 
tity sown during the 1950-51 season and 
about 50 per cent above the average do- 
mestic requirements. 


Complete 
Details 


DRIVES 


of application, smooth quiet 


279 Ceape Street, Phone Blackhawk 8316 


REPRESENTATIVES 
D. A. (Dave) HAMILTON, OSHKOSH, WIS. J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 


411 E. Howard St., Phone 2549 
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— British 
(Continued from page 42) 


25 per cent of the Humphreys business. 
“About 75 per cent of our trade is in ani- 
mal feeds,” Mr. George said. “About 20 
per cent is in fertilizers and the remaining 
5 per cent includes seed corn, farm tools, 
dog food, bird seed, and such.” 
The director returned to his desk and 
filled in a few more blanks of the giant gov- 
_ ernment form. One of the young women in 
the office had finished counting and sorting 
hundreds of ration coupons. “Now,” she 
said with a sigh, “I can start on this.” From 
her desk she took a printed blank almost 
as large as the one the boss was working on. 


“This,” she explained, “is a declaration 


to the Ministry of Food which must be 
made at the beginning of each month. 
We must list the amounts of various grains 
we have received during the past month 
from growers in this area. Also, we record 
the amount we have supplied to the growers 
for seed. Then here is a space for the stock 
of feeding barley we have on hand at the 
end of the month. Then there’s—but I guess 
that is enough to give you the general idea.” 

As the American visitor took his leave, 
Mr. George was still bent over his desk busy 
with the mathematics of government regula- 
tion. 

“Perhaps,” he said looking up from the 
form, “there will be less of this sort of thing 
with the Churchill government.” 

But he added, “And perhaps not,” and 
returned wearily to his figures. 


Omalass—the most potent DRY caine 


blackstrap molasses product on the market 


—now contains 40% cane sugars. Supplies 


more natural minerals and vitamins — 


assures greater palatability because it con- 


tains more blackstrap molasses. It’s DRY, 


easy to handle, mixes uniformly in your feed. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa © 


Honored at Dinner 


DR. C. A. SMITH 


The agricultural department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, feted Dr. C. 
A. Smith on Nov. 9 with a dinner honor- 
ing his 25th anniversary with the company. 
Dr. Smith, technical director of the agri- 
cultural department, was honored at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

Widely known as “Skip” throughout the 
feed industry, Dr. Smith was initiated into 
Standard Brands’ quarter century club and 
was presented with a gold watch. A member 
of many scientific and technical organiza- 
tions, Dr. Smith has done special work with 
vitamin D in human and animal nutrition. 

In recent years, he has taken an active 
role in the development of Fleischmann’s 
irradiated dry yeast as a vitamin D source 
for four footed ,animals. 


Improved Steinlite Tester 
Has Built-In Thermometer 


Model 400-G of the Steinlite moisture 
tester incorporates a built-in thermometer 
designed to make temperature tests faster 
and easier, according to Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, distributors of the ma- 
chine. The moisture range of the new model 
is claimed to be suited to high moisture 
corn up to 47.2 per cent. : 

Informative literature on the Steinlite 
model 400-G will be sent industry firms 
which circle No. 40 on the Reader Service 
form. 


@ JAMES R. BROWDER, Danville, Va., 
has opened the Farmers Feed Mill. 
KANSAS SEED MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Seed Dealers association will be held at 
Hotel Broadview in Wichita, Jan. 11-12, 
Executive Secretary O. E. Case has an- 
nounced. Among the featured speakers will 
be Dr. James A. McCain, president of Kan- 
sas State College. 
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— Sunshine 


(Continued from page 38) 
Dr. Catron asked the feed industry to 


| rid itself of “cockeyed competition” and to 


bring out the best pig starter ration of which 


it is capable. Alfalfa meal should not be 


a part of pig starter mixes, he cautioned. 
“Let’s balance our thinking as well as our 


_ rations,” Dr. Catron concluded, striking what 
_ may well have been the keynote of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed association’s 52nd annual 
_ meeting. Windup to the two day affair was 
_a luncheon held by the Feed Institute, Inc. 


NEW OFFICERS 

New officers of the Western association 
are headed by Martin Johnson, Johnson 
Bros. Mills. Shenandoah, as president. Chris 
Miller, M & M Livestock Products Co., 
Eagle Grove, is the new vice president. Re- 
elected were E. L. Dutcher, Farmers Sup- 
ply Co., Ankeny, treasurer, and Mark G. 
Thornburg, Des Moines, executive secretary. 

Directors elected included Don Frantz, 
Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, who was named 


MARTIN JOHNSON 


Western's New President 


for a two year unexpired term vacated by 
Paul Bauch, Doughboy Industries, Fairfield, 
who resigned. Others elected for three years 
are W. B. Bauer, Consumers Supply Co., 


_ Storm Lake; Matt Crawford, C. C. Craw- 


ford Elevator Co., Ida Grove; J. A. Gould, 
McKee Grain €& Feed Co., Muscatine; Treas- 
urer Dutcher; and Wilbur Blake, Atlantic 
Mill & Elevator Co., Atlantic. Mr. Dutcher 
and Mr. Blake were re-elected. 


MRS. AILEEN SIMPSON, New Flor- 


ence, Mo. has purchased Mitchell's Feed 


Store. 
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NEW FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Marketing of Duoferm, a feed supple- 
ment claimed to contain 5 grams of baci- 
tracin per pound, has been announced by 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 
The product also contains 1% milligrams 
of vitamin B,, activity per pound. For com- 
plete information on Duoferm, circle No. 
29 on the Reader Service form. 
CALF MOVIE 
How to prevent and control rickets in 
calves is the subject of a motion picture 
made available to feed dealers by Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City. Details on 
how dealers may book “Rickets in Calves” 
for showing in their home towns will be 
sent if No. 33 is circled on the Reader 
Service form. 


Machinery Manufacturers 
Plan Chicago Convention 


The annual meeting of the Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers association 
will be held in Chicago on Feb. 4, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Raymond J. Walter has an- 
nounced. The organization’s labor relations 
committee is to meet in Chicago Jan. 6 with 
the group's board of directors scheduled to 
convene a day later. 

James H. Brady, Daffin Mfg. Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has been named by the grain 
machinery manufacturers’ president, Har- 
old M. Soars, to head a newly established 
association public relations committee. 


QUALITY 


Shell. 


PACKAGED IN BAGS 
Paper 

25 Ib. - 50 Ib. - 80 lb. 
Burlap 
100 Ib. 


P. O. BOX 784 


Cash in on a 


Sell Your Customers 


NEW-IMPROVED 


Your customers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable—washed, crushed 
—kiln dried—air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Qual- 
ity product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or’phone for prices. 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


PRODUCT 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW 
10 ib. “FEED-O-MAT" 
Something new—the “Feed-O- 
Mat” Package. A handy, econ- 
omical, 10 Ib. box that is an 
Automatic Feeder. You need 
this package. Packed (6) to case. 


HOUSTON |1, TEXAS 
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Mere Order Taking Scored 
By General Mills Official 


The feed dealer who is merely an order 
taker is a type of business parasite, accord- 
ing to Norman E. Dewes, assistant formula 
feeds sales director for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Dewes leveled the charge 
in a talk before the Florida Feed Dealers 
association recently. 

“Service means an interest in the success 
of our feeds with everyone who purchases 
them,” Mr. Dewes declared. Stating that 
the feed industry currently is involved in a 
“quiet revolution”, Mr. Dewes predicted 
continued high demand for manufactured 
rations in the future. 


Oyster Shell 
Can Profitable! 


SHELLBUILDER 


ghd See / 


Co 


CATTLE SPECIALIST 
Named to the newly created post of cattle 
specialist for Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, 
is Russell Brannen. Mr. Brannen has been 
with Kent for four years and will work with 
farm youth groups and commercial feeders 
in his new assignment. 


@ W. K. ZOOK, Skidmore, Mo., has in- 
stalled a new seed cleaner at the W. K. 
Zook Feed & Seed Co. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVIDEND 
Regular quarterly dividends of 75 cents 
per share on common stock and $1 per 
share on cumulative $4 preferred have been 
declared by International Paper Co., New 
York City. The dividends are to be paid 
Dec. 17 to stockholders of record on Nov. 

23. 


Oyster shell is a dependable item to handle, because 
every poultryman uses it. And it’s a profitable item, when 


you sell SHELLBUILDER. 


SHELLBUILDER dealers get these extras: 


@ Plenty of sales promotion materials 

@ Cooperative advertising help 

@ Year-round advertising in national poultry journals 


A top-quality product, backed by a long-estab- 
lished reliable feed firm 


@ Immediate service on all inquiries 


Sell the Brand that SEUS- 
SHELLBUILDER- 


packed with 


SHELLBUILDER CO. 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 


Phone, wire or write for prices. FREE folder 
showing how to build volume sales. Write for it. 


SD-1 


Dr. J. L. Krider Head of 
Feed Sales for McMillen 


Elevation of Dr. J. L. Krider to vice 
president and director of feed sales for 
McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been announced by H. W. McMillen, 
the firm’s executive vice president. Mc- 
Millen is a division of Central Soya Co., 
Inc. 

Dr. Krider. has been feed research and 
education director for the company since 


DR. J. L. KRIDER 


summer of 1950. In his new role, he will 
take charge of distribution of Master Mix 
feeds and McMillen farm supplies through- 
out the firm's entire trade territory. This 
includes the South, Middle West, and mid- 
dle Atlantic regions. 

Prior to joining McMillen, Dr. Krider 


.was a member of the faculty of the Illinois 


college of agriculture. His doctorate was 
earned at Cornell University. 

H. W. McMillen also revealed the es- 
tablishment of a new sales district, the north 
central, and a new sales territory, both in 
Michigan. Named to manage the district 
sales is Fred Wolter, southeastern Michigan 
territory manager for the past nine years. 
Merle Altstiel and O. G. Bryant have been 
named territory managers in the new dis- 
trict. 

New manager of the company’s south- 
western district is E. §. Burroughs, formerly 
a territory manager in Arkansas. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Dalrymple, now southern divi- 
sion sales manager. 

@ SALEM-PEKIN FEED CO., Salem, Ind., 
has opened for business with Doyle Parker 
as manager. 
SUPPORTS 4-H 

Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, has con- 
tributed $3,000 towards the development 
of a state 4-H camping center near Boone, 
Iowa, the committee soliciting funds for the 
pruject has announced. Kent’s contribution 
will cover construction of a modern cabin 
in the camping center. 
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New Merck Facilities Will 
Increase Niacin Output 


Niacin production will be increased 
shortly by Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
at a new unit being completed at its plant 
near Danville, Pa., the firm has announced. 
Scheduled to begin operations in December, 
the new unit wil! have a capacity of more 
than 1 miliion pounds a year. 

Production of -iacia at the Danville 
plant will utilize s completely synthetic 
process, employing materials which are con- 
sidered almost limitless in availability. Until 
the new unit is in operation, Merck will con- 
tinue full production of niacin insofar as 
limited raw materials permit. 


Feed Control Officials’ 
New Book Now on Sale 


Just about the biggest $5 worth of book 
any feed man can purchase is the annual 
official publication of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. This in- 
valuable volume lists all of the nation’s feed 
control executives plus definitions estab- 
lished by the organization for the govern- 
ing of quality in the feed trade. 

To obtain a copy of the 1952 edition of 
the feed contro! reference, send a check for 
$5 to Leslie E. Bopst, secretary-treasurer of 
the organization, at College Park, Md. 


Britain Schedules Trade 
Fair for Next May 5-16 


Great Britain has scheduled its 1952 in- 
dustries fair for London and Birmingham, 
England, May 5-16, officials of the fair have 
announced. Nearly 20,000 overseas visitors 
attended the 1951 event. 

All space for the 1 million square foot 
exhibit area has already been contracted 
for, according to the British government. 
Special train service between London and 
Birmingham will be provided for the fair, 
officials said. 


Canadian Oil Seed Crops 
Are Ahead of 1950 Level 


Canadian oil seed crops in 1951 are con- 
siderably above last year’s production, ac- 
cording to the United States embassy in 
Ottawa. Flaxseed production is estimated 
at nearly 10 million bushels compared to 
less than 5 million bushels a year ago. 

The current crop year began with a car- 
ryover of only 1.1 million bushels, most of 
which will have been crushed by the time 
the 1951 crop is moved to market, Canadian 
officials stated. 

@ EHLERT FEED & SUFPLY CO., Beth- 
any, Mo., has opened for business. 


@ MILLER’S FEED STORE, Leaf River, 
Ill., recently cooperated in a welfare drive 
to procure clothing for orphan children at 
Mount Vernon, Ala. 
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Additional Copies of AFMA 
Feed Use Booklet Offered 


Additional copies of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association’s feed use and 
supplies booklet for 1951-52 are available 
to AFMA members at a moderate cost, 
William T. Diamond, agricultural service 
director, has announced. 


For prices and other details, AFMA mem- 


bers should address the association at 53 W. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago 4. 


@ YOUNG BROS., Lewisport, Ky., have 
opened a new feed store. 


World Cottonseed Output 
Up 24 Per Cent Over ‘50 


An increase of 24 per cent over last year 
in the world’s cottonseed production has 
been reported by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. The 1951-52 crop 
is estimated at about 1634 million short tons, 
compared to 13.2 million tons for 1950-51. 


The increase of more than 3 million tons 
was mainly accounted for by increased pro- 
duction in this country. The domestic crop 
of 6.8 million tons should be nearly 70 per 
cent above last year’s production. 


“We've Been 
Selling 


Blue 


CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 
and: 
CONDENSED WHEY 


for a Quarter 
of a Century” 


SAY THE DUBOIS BROTHERS, 
large grain dealers of the Middle West 


“STEADY SELLER" 
“There’s no selling 
problem when it 
comes to BLUE 
RIBBON SPE- 
CIAL. Our custom- 
ers, who for the 


most part, raise pigs, know the nutritional 
and medicinal value of BLUE RIBBON. It 
has always been a steady and profitable seller.” 


THIS PROOF OF SALES 
PERFORMANCE 


MEANS PROFITS 
FOR YOU 

A quarter of a century of sales by 
one of the mid-west’s largest dealers 
is certainly proof of Blue Ribbon’s 
performance and acceptance. Help 
yourself and your customers to great- 
er profits. Sell Blue Ribbon Special. 
3 types available: Fortified Pig But- 
termilk with vitamins 
D&G, Fortified Chick 
Buttermilk with vita- 
mins D&G, and Blue 
Ribbon Special for 
general feeding. 


"WE RECOMMEND IT" Since this is a pig- 
raising center, the prevention of swine diseases 
is of high importance...and BLUE RIBBON 
is a big help. We recommend it to our cus 
tomers, especially in the case of necrotic enter- 
itis, because of its high lactic acid content.” 


50 Ib. drum 


100 Ib. 
drum for free-choice 
feeding 


for Pigs, poultry, turkeys, ducks 


500 Ib. 
barrel 


write for 
PRICES 


THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY co 
$36 Livingston St. Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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Subject Index for Past Issues 


Detailed Listing of Articles Published in 1951 


@ ON THIS PAGE and following 
pages, The Feed Bag presents a com- 
prehensive index of the articles which 
have appeared in its first 11 issues 
(January through November) of the 
year 1951. Numerous requests for such 
an index prompted its preparation and 
inclusion in this issue. 

Printing deadlines have made it im- 
possible to include articles in this De- 
cember, 1951 issue in the index which 
follows. This issue’s contents will be 
indexed along with the first 11 issues 
of 1952 in the index which will be 
published in next year’s final issue. 

The staff has not attempted to in- 
clude all articles in this index. Major 
articles and talks, however, are listed. 
Also included is a listing of the sub- 
jects of the Feed for Thought page, of 
the research reviewed in the Feed Nu- 
trition Digest, and of the Better Busi- 
ness Clinic page. 

Every merchandising article con- 
cerning a feed retailer which was pub- 
lished during the first 11 months of 
1951 is included. Authors of articles 
are listed separately from the titles of 
their articles for easier reference. 

The number immediately following 
the month in each listing indicates the 
page in that month’s issue on which 
the subject can be found. Feed men 
who may be missing certain of the 
1951 issues may write concerning ex- 
tra copies to The Feed Bag circulation 
department, 1712 W. St. Paul av., 
Milwaukee 3. Additional copies are 
available for most 1951 issues. 

Readers’ comments on this index will 
guide the editors of the magazine in 
their work on subsequent indeces. 
Please let the staff know whether or 


not the index proves useful to you. 
» 
Americanism 
All of us are in this together, July, 78 
America’s four pillars of freedom, Aug., 74 
Farmers help build free world, June, 71 
If you yourself lived in Russia, March, 15 
Modern minutemen, Feb., 
Ship of state needs new captain, June, 15 
We must stand up for capitalism, June, 91 
* 


Authors 
Arends, W. R., March, 51 
Benne, E. J., July, 31 


Bethke, R. M., Sept., 33 

Bohstedt, Gus, Jan., 15; June, 43 
Bostrom, Carl E., Nov., 15 

Brannan, Charles, March, 88 

Breimyer, Harold F., March, 49; Oct., 50 
Comar, C. L., Oct., 
Cravens, W. W., Oct., 32 
Dickey, E. F., Sept., 15 


Doane, D. Howard, April, 15 
Duncan, C. W., 
Dutro, Earnest P., Aug., 15 
Freeland, Roy, June, 71 
Glennon, W. E., Feb., 47 
Goff, O. E., Oct., 

Harris, Everette, June, $1 
Hudatloff, M. J., Aug., 30 
Huffman, C. F., July, 31 
Hurst, W. M., Jan., 23 
Kline, Allan B., Suir, 78 
Lindquist, Norman %., June, 
Loosli, John K., April, 63 
McCain, James A., Jan., 72 
Mills, James, Feb., 65 
Morehouse, Neal F., May, 15 
Morse, True D., March, 53 
Moss, Edward K., Jan., 31 
Nickel, Edward J., March, 15 


Robertson, E. L, 
Rodgers, Raymond, ‘July, 
Shallenberger, Frank K., 
Sievert, July, 37. 
Singsen, E. P., Sept., 21 
Stokley, James, April, 
Turk, Kenneth L., Oct., 
Vollmer, W. G., Aug., 74 
Wherry, Kenneth, June, 15 
Winter, A. R., Feb., 15 


Better Business Clinic 


How social security law applies, Jan., 53 
How new excess profit tax works, Feb., 38 
Simplify your record keeping, March, 57 
Empty your idea closet now, April, 47 
Tax overhauling is suggested, May, 62 
How much of the rent is mine?, June, 55 
Ratios may mean your downfall, July, 42 
Social security’s many angles, Aug., 92 
Think about non-operating losses, 
Sept., 31 
How to prepare for business risks, Oct., 72 
This problem of wage increases, Nov., 51 
* 


Conventions 
Dehydrators association, 
eb., 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, May, 
American Seed Trade association, Feb., 77 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials, Oci., 21 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
association, May, 69 
Central Retail Feed association, June, 21 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
association, March, 20 
Cornell nutrition conference, Nov., 31 
Distillers Feed Research Council, April, 23 
— Federation of Feed Merchants, 
u y; 
Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion, Sept., 63; Oct., 
Illinois Feed association, Sept., 26 
— veterinary, feed men meet, Nov., 


66 


15 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, Feb., 21; July, 23 

nent Baby Chick association, 

ug., 

Michigan Associated Feed Men, Nov., 26 

Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ association, 
March, 31 

National Feed Industry Show, June, 28 

National Vitamin Oil association, Nov., 31 

Northwest Retail Feed association, Feb., 


23 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, Jan., 28; June, 45 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers association, 
March, 81 
s 
Dealers 
Connecticut: 
Glenbrook, Frank Policastro & Sons, 
Jan., 26 
Florida: 
Wesconnett, G & J Community Store, 
ay, 38 
Illinois: 
Beecher City, D & H Feed Service, Jan., 70 
Lewiston, Farmer’s Feed & Produce Co., 
April, 33 
Rockford, Auburn Feed Store, May, 70 
Vandalia, Vandalia Feed Store, March, 60 
Feed & Farm Supply, 
uly, 


Indiana: 
Lafayette, Shuman Feed Store, Sept., 51 
Overman-Waters Co., 

un 
Valparaiso, Valparaiso Feed Store, Jan., 


Towa: 
Boone, E. H. Felton Feed Co., Aug., 39. 
Decorah, Thornton Feed Store, Jan., 51 
Independence, Wapsie Valley Feed Co., 
Nov., 41 
Kansas: 
J. R. Shimer Feed & Seed, Oct., 


4 
vi. Hillside Feed & Seed Store, July, 


Maine: 

Boothbay Harbor, Anderson & Gaw Feed 
Store, May, 53 
Maryland: 

Gaithersburg, Thomas & Co., Nov., 68 

Rockville, Rockville Supply Co., April, 17 
Massachusetts: 

Amherst, Amherst Farmers Supply, 
March, 

Northampton, 
July, 
Michigan: 

Battle Creek, Bud’s Best Milling Co., 
Aug., 26 

Jackson, Howard's Feed Store, April, 41 

Niles, Hatfield’s Farm Store, June, 17 
Minnesota: 

Kenyon, Kenyon Farmers Mercantile & 
Elevator Co., Jan., 45 

St. Peter, St. Peter Feed Mill, March, 43 

Sauk Centre, Sauk Centre Hatchery, 
April, 56 
Missouri: 

Joplin, Joplin Feed & Seed Co., March, 47 
New Jersey: 

oe. Maurice Hammer & Son, May, 


Sunshine Feed Store, 


Hammonton, Joe’s Feed Service, Oct., 45 

Linwood, Anderson Feed & Supply Store, 
July, 21 

Metuchen, H. Burggaller, June, 47 

Phillipsburg, Harry S. Pursel, Inc., Jan., 


South Plainfield, Nischwitz & Co., Nov., 


Washington, Cuff’s Feed Store, Aug., 42 
New York: 

Monroe, Carpenter Bros., Feb., 86 
North Carolina: 

Gurley Milling Co., March, 


Ohio: 
Akron, Clover Farm Feed Store, Oct., 55 
Fairborn, O. ~ Armstrong Feed & Grain 
Co., Sept., 
Wooster, Wooster Feed Mfg. Co., Nov., 23 
Youngstown, Economy Feed & "Farm 
Supply Co., Aug., 23 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee, Hogan Feed & Hatchery, 
Aug., 32 
Pennsylvania: 
Doylestown, Thrift Feed Mills, April, 26 
Nazareth, Snyder Milling Co., Feb., 17 
Portland, Portland Feed Service, Aug., 47 
Richlandtown, Richland Feed Co., Oct., 62 
Schwenksville, Kratz & Sons Mill & 
Hardware, March, 34 
Tennessee: 
MeMinnville, Boulden & Dixon Feed 
Store, Jan., 
Nashville, Riverside Mills, June, 61; Third 
Avenue Feed Store, July, 66 
Shelbyville, T. D. Hawkins Gin & Feed 
Co., Sept., 47 
Texas: 
Bowie, Richardson Bros., April, 49 
Brownwood, Ballard’s Feeders Supply 
Store, Feb., 49 


Feed Store, Oct., 

Tastee, Zieschang Hatchery & Feed Store, 
Nov., 36 

Uvalde, Texas Farm Store, Sept., 57 
Virginia: 

Annandale, Star Supply Co., July, 72 

Boones Mill, C. H. Peters, June, 48 


Wisconsin: 
Chilton, Knauf & Tesch Co., May, 82 
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Fennimore, Fennimore Roller Mills, 
June, 74 
Hartford, Lehman's Mill, July, 56 
Monticello, Karlen & Steinmann Lumber 
Co., Oct., ; 
Muscoda, Davis Feed Mill, Jan., 82 
Platteville, Shilliam Feed Mill, May, 57 
Watertown, Globe Milling Co., Aug., 17 
Whitehall, Whitehall Mill & Power Co., 
Feb., 56 


Feed For Thought 
Getting ready for controls, Jan., 19 
Price control here again, Feb., 19 
Price control problems, March, 19 
Farm feed plants, April, 19 
Drug stores “moving in’, May, 19 
Good feed men are never too busy, 
June, 19 
Feed industry show a big success, 
July, 1 
Good news, Aug., 19 
The cost of vacations, Sept., 19 
Feed industry free of scandals, Oct., 19 
The credit problem, . Noy., 19 


Feed Ingredients 

Clearing the antibiotic haze, Jan., 15 
Distillers solubles, July, 
Early maturing grain sorghums, Jan., 60 
Mothball fleet of stored grain, Aug., 30 
Nutrient-rich alfalfa, Sept., 33 
Pelleted oat hulls in hen rations, Nov., 38 
Phosphorus production picture, April, 66 
Role of betaine, July, 37 
Sawdust may be good cattle feed, 

April, 90 
Sorghum is being dehydrated, May, 81 
Sugar byproducts in feeding, Aug., 96 
Using medication in feeds, Feb., 15 


Feed Nutrition Digest 

Baby Chicks: 

A chick growth factor found in leafy 
green vegetation, Aug., 35 

Detrimental effect of corn of coarse par- 
ticle size in rations for chicks, July, 35 

Effect of feeding varying levels of dehy- 
drated alfalfa leaf meal on the growth 
of chicks and poults, Feb., 33 

Effect of processing variants on the nu- 
tritive value of cotton seed meal for 
chicks, Nov., 33 

Effect of vitamin B,, on the response of 


chicks to betaine and choline, May, 48 

Efficacy of different APF concentrates 
for chicks, Feb., 33 

Influence of particle size on the utiliza- 
tion of phosphates by the chick, Aug., 36 
Broilers: 

The effect of form of feed on growth and 
feed efficiency, pellet vs. mash vs. 
granules for broilers, March, 37 

Wheat vs. corn in the Connecticut broiler 
ration, Sept., 35 
Calves: 

Choline deficiency in the calf, May, 47 

Effect on vitamin B, (APF) on the 


growth of calves weaned from milk at 
an early age, July, 35 

The further development of milk replace- 
ments for dairy calves, April, 36 

Nutrition of the newborn dairy calf, 
May, 47 
Cattle: 

Cellulose digestion by rumen micro-or- 
ganisms as influenced by cereal grains 
anc protein-rich feeds commonly fed to 
oa using an artificial rumen, April, 


Cellulose digestion in good and poor 
quality roughages using an artificial 
rumen, March, 38 

Certain trace elements in the feeds, or- 
gans, and tissues of a selected group 
of repeat breeding cows in northwest- 
ern Wisconsin, July, 35 

Distribution of P32 in the tissue of a 
steer fed grass from land that received 
labeled fertilizer, Oct., 37 

The effect of low manganese rations on 
dairy cattle, July, 33 

The folic acid and vitamin B,, content of 
milk of various species, May, 47 

Significance of the differences in digesti- 
peed of feeds by cattle and sheep, Oct., 


Chickens: 

High levels of alfalfa meal in diets for 
chickens, Feb., 33 

Quantity and source of proteins as fac- 
tors in the resistance of chickens to 
ascarids, Sept., 35 
Ducks: 

Studies on duck nutrition, April, 35 
Egg Production: 

‘Effect of ultra-violet radiation on egg 
production of hens, Aug., 36 

High efficiency and APF concentrates in 
the laying fowl, Aug., 36 
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Methionine requirements of the laying 
hen, Aug., 36 

Relation of tryptophan and lysine to egg 
production, hatchability and composi- 
tion of the protein of hens eggs, Feb., 


33 

Studies of the effect of vitamin B,, on 
hatchability, March, 37 

Studies on the lysine and tryptophan re- 
quirements of the laying and breeding 
hens, Sept., 37 

Variation in reproductive response of 
hens to dietary deficiency, Feb., 34 
Feed Ingredients: 

Beet pulp, corn gluten meal, and soybean 
oil meal as supplements to an all al- 
falfa hay ration for milk production, 
Jan., 35 

Riboflavin, pantothenic acid, niacin, and 
folic acid content, Jan., 35 

Use of digestible energy in the evalua- 
tion of feeds, Oct., 37 


Foxes: 

Effect of various levels of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamin D intake on bone 
growth, April, 36 


Features: 
Instant Screen Change 
From Work Floor 
Small Floor Space 
Low Feed Hopper 


Non-choking Fan 
Reversible Rotation 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


“MASTER” 
Custom HAMMERMILL 


Improved Collector System 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 1104. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


The protein requirement of growing fox- 
es, June, 81 


Lambs: 

Alfalfa and alfalfa-brome grass hays for 
growing and fattening lambs, Jan., 36 

Effect of feeding DDT dusted alfalfa hay 
to fattening lambs, Oct., 37 

Feeding value of norghum sorghum when 
fed to lambs, Jan., 35 
Mink: 

Effect of various levels of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamin D intake on bone 
growth, Sept., 37 
Rats: 

The nitrogen sparing effect of dietary 
carbohydrate in its relation to the time 
factor, experiments with repletion of 


protein depleted adult rats, May, 48 
Sheep: 


B-vitamins in relation to a cobalt defi- 
ciency in sheep, Jan., 

Cobalt metabolism studies with sheep, 
July, 33 


(Concluded on page 94) 


50 — 130 HP. 


Engineering data 
and Installation 
Diagrams Sent 
on request. 
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Kasco Names Miller as Its 
Assistant Research Head 


Dr. Robert F. Miller has been named 
assistant director of research for Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., the firm has 
announced. Dr. Miller will serve under Dr. 
Victor Heiman, research director. 


Holder of three degrees from Cornell 
University, Dr. Miller is a native of Fre- 
donia, N. Y., and served as a B-29 naviga- 
tor during World War II. 

Dr. Heiman commented that “the addi- 
tion of Dr. Miller’s background in science 
and nutrition to the accelerated research 
program will help maintain the modern 
and practical approach in recognizing the 


most recent nutritional advances and adapt- 
ing them to the formulation of Kasco feeds.” 


Turkey Production Should 
Reach Record High in ‘51 


Turkey production in the United States 
this year should reach 53 million birds, a 
record high, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. This would be 16 per cent 
above last year’s crop. 

Greatly increased numbers of Beltsville 
small whites as well as of larger types are 
reported this year. Total production this 
year of all types probably will be 7 million 
birds more than in 1951, USDA estimated. 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


Sales Offices or Representatives: 


when your product 


DAINTY PRINT BAGS 


Fast colors, pretty patterns, stur- 
dy fabrics —to please even your 
most particular customers .. . 


Special adhesives make 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 690 
New Orleans 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati and other large cities 


Profits Soar 


is packed in 
MENTE 


labels easy to remove 


DEPT. FB 


Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


McClintock Will Quit as 


Chicago Board Executive 


J. O. McClintock has notified the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade that he does not wish 
a renewal of his contract as its executive 
vice president when the contract expires at 
the end of 1952. An agreement between Mr. 
McClintock and the exchange made in 1947 
provides that he give at least 11 months’ no- 
tice of his intent to leave his position. 

Mr. McClintock has announced no defi- 
nite plans for future activities beginning 
Jan. 1, 1953 except that he intends to de- 
vote more of his time to his diversified agri- 
cultural interests. 


See Adequate Supplies of 
Herbicides, Defoliants 


Production of herbicide and defoliant 
chemicals in 1952 will be adequate to meet 
farmers’ increased demands, the advisory 
committee for the herbicide industry has 
told the National Production Authority. 

Herbicide chemicals are either sprayed or 
dusted on plants and are designed to kill the 
plants. Defoliants cause plants to drop their 
leaves and are utilized mainly by cotton 
planters. 
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"That fool new hand connected the milk- 
ing machine to a high tension wire!" 


CARTOON BY DENNIS 
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Pillsbury Promotion 


ELMER H. CAMPBELL 


Appointment of Elmer H. Campbell as 
head of the hog department in the feed and 
soy division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been announced by G. R. Feter- 
son, vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the division. Mr. Campbell, widely 
known as “Cam”, has been active in the 
feed division since 1942, serving as a sales 
territory manager and regional sales super- 
visor. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Campbell was 
instrumental in organizing the Illinois Here- 
ford Hog Breeders association. His new 
duties will include planning and promotion 
work on Pillsbury hog feeds and feeding 
programs. 


Beef Cattle All Eat About 
Same Quantities of Salt 


All beef cattle consume about the same 
amount of salt, regardless of age, ration, 
and whether they’re on pasture or in dry- 
lot. That’s the conclusion of a three year 
study just ended at the University of Illinois. 

In drylot, animals ate just about 2%4 
pounds of salt per month. On pasture, the 
consumption was 3 pounds per month, ac- 
cording to L. H. Horn of the University 
staff. 


Warning on Overfeeding of 
Lambs Issued in Colorado 


Administration of a bacterin before lambs 
are placed on a heavy grain ration can con- 


trol enterotoxemia, commonly known as’ 


“overeating disease”, according to Dr. A. 
A. Goodman of Colorado A & M College. 
The primary cause of enterotoxemia appar- 
ently is the consumption of more concen- 
trated feed than the body can assimilate 
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readily, Dr. Goodman said. probably is higher in protein and lower in 
Lambs stricken with overeating disease starch than non-diseased corn. 
often die suddenly, with the thriftiest and Dr. Benjamin Koehler of Illinois has re- 
fattest lambs usually affected. Balanced ra- ported that the fungus which causes north- 
tions, Dr. Goodman concluded, are essen- ern leaf blight does not hurt animals when 
tial in general protection of lambs against they consume fodder from diseased corn 
disease. plants. Occasionally, Dr. Koehler reported, 
there is some danger from what is called 

“cornstalk disease” when stalks die early 


Corn From Leaf Blighted from leaf blight. This ailment affects horses 


primarily and no cases have been noted in 


1951. 
Plants OK ed for Feeds @ W. L. THOMAS, Flemingsburg, Ky., has “a 
Corn from plants affected by leaf blight purchased E. K. Owens’ feed and seed store. y 
probably is just as good for feed as that rs 
from unaffected stalks, according to E. B. @ PAUL SMITH, Rankin, IIl., has leased 
Earley, University of Illinois agronomist. the Ehresman hatcheries and feed stores at 
Mr. Earley stated that leaf blighted corn Rankin and Buckley, Ill. 


PATENTS PENDING 


SHOVELS! 


“DEAD MAN" SWITCH 
CONTROLS POWER 


MAGNETIC CLUTCH CONTROLLED 


For safe, fast and efficient unloading of grain, 
corn, soybeans and similar bulk materials from i 
box cars, the perfect answer is the STEARNS STOPS THIS! 
Magnetic Clutch Controlled Power Shovel. A 
unique one-man shovel completely controlled 
by the man in the car, safer operations result 
— when the operator releases his pressure on 
the “dead-man” switch, the clutch disengages 
and the scoop stops. A second safety feature 
prevents accidents beyond the control of the 
operator — the scoop automatically stops 
when the safety stop trips the limit switch in 
the swivel sheave. 


With the control in the hands of the operator, 
unloading time can be cut up to 30%. This 
means lower labor costs for more cars can be 
unloaded each day. 


Descriptive literature available describing single 
and double units. Write for your copy today. 


627 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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— Subject Index 


(Continued from page 91) 


Effect of the corn-alfalfa hay ratio on the 
digestibility of the different nutrients 
by sheep, Nov., 34 

stilbestrol on suckling lambs, 

Ov. 

Significance of the differences in digesti- 

sity of feeds by cattle and sheep, Oct., 


Use of progresterone in the synchroniza- 
tion of the estrual periods in a group 
of ewes and the effect on their subse- 
quent lambing records, March, 37 
Swine: 

Composition of swine milk, Aug., 35 
The effect of methionine and cystine on 
the growth of weanling pigs, May, 48 
Effect of thyroprotein on the growth and 
thyrotropic hormone content of the 
anterior pituitary of swine, Aug., 35 
Lysine requirement for growth, Jan., 35 
eee acid deficiency in baby pigs, 

une. 

Protein efficiency of corn byproducts and 
other protein feeds for swine growth, 


ov., 33 
— deficiency in baby pigs, June, 


DL-tryptophane require- 
ment of the weanling pig, June, 82 
Vitamin B,,, APF concentrate, and dried 


aaa for growing-fattening pigs, May, 


Vitamin B,, requirements of male wean- 
ling pigs, Sept., 37 
Turkeys: 

Antibiotics in the treatment of an un- 
familiar turkey disease, July, 33 
wo — antibiotics on growth, 

e 
The Effect of feeding an APF concentrate 
and fish solubles on the growth of 
bronze turkeys, March, 


Effect of salt and carbolineum in produc- 
ing ascites in turkey poults, Nov., 33 
Studies on supplements for high soybean 
Fen Se rations for early poult growth, 

e 
The tryptophan requirement of young 
turkey poults, June, 81 


Since 1906— 


The vitamin A requirement of the turkey 
poult fed a purified diet, June, 81 
Vitamin B,, and antibiotics in turkey 


poult nutrition, Sept, 35 


Feed Retailing "Round the World 
Belgium, Oct., 28 

Holland, Nov., 17 

India, Sept., 

Ireland, Au 53 

‘July, 45 


Mastcotine 
A close look at the pattie picture, Oct., 50 
Badger druggists try to move in, Sept., 39 
Broilers, poultry industry giants, Nov., 58 
Control guideposts, Feb., 
Determining cattle feeding margins, 
March, 49 
Efficiency in business management, 
March, 
Farmers aren’t on gravy train, March, 88 
ene plumper chickens, July, 


Feed supplies, 1951-52, Nov., 21 
Future prospects are rated good, July, 15 
Good farm management essential, April, 


15 
How the National Production Authority 
will work, Jan., 31 
Molasses ceilings are established, Nov., 80 
Nearly three billions, Feb., 44 
OPS not rushing orders, March, 27 
Service fostered industry growth, May, 


51 
~~ thinking on free markets, Nov., 
What hedging is all about, Nov., 56 


Merchandising 
The beaver whose business failed, Aug., 


How about an advertising movie?, June, 


Know what products you sell can do, 
Sept., 
Miscellaneous 

Analyze your business operations, Jan., 47 
Artificial rain research urged, Nov., 
Feed production methods vary, Jan., 23 
How to apply for a business loan, Nov., 53 
Progress in American agriculture, Jan., 72 
Which kind of lease jis best?, Feb., 65 


New Feed Stores 
Critic opens drive-in feed store, May, 113 


Easy chairs, clean rest rooms, Aug., 17 

Plan your new store in advance, July, 17 

Pooled ideas went into the plans, Oct., 17 


Nutrition 

AFMA stresses need for niacin, May, 44 
Current broiler nutrition trends, Sept., 21 
Distillers feeds in dairying, April, 63 
Feeding practices are changing, June, 43 
New growth stimulant for swine, May, 15 
On corn gluten feed, Oct., 48 
Radioactivity aids poultry research, Oct., 


7 
Tomorrow’s feeds studied today, Oct., 15 
What’s good egg mash?, Oct., 32 


Michigan Feed Men Sponsor 


Employe Training Sessions 


The education conscious Michigan Asso- 
ciated Feed Men held four sales and service 
schools for feed firm employes during the 
first week of December. The one day ses- 
sions were held at Kalamazoo, Jackson, 
Frankenmuth, and Jackson. 

In overall charge of the meetings was 
Prof. Alvin E. Oliver, head of Michigan 
State College’s elevator training course. 
Speakers included Charles Force, Little Bros., 
Kalamazoo; Robert Zinn, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Dr. Charles Irvin, Michigan State 
College; E. C. Holcombe, Kellogg Co., Bat- 
tle Creek; E. P. Kovats, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Prof. Oliver. 

RAYMOND FORCE DEAD 

Raymond C. Force, a director and former 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., died Nov. 15 at Oakland, Calif. Mr. 
Force was the first president of the Cater- 
pillar organization. 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. APRIL 30, 1907, NO. 62,380 OCT. 8, 1946, NO. 424,533 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, 
IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in carefully calculated pro- 
portions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Also Contains 


@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS AND JOBBERS WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 
BY THE TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Honeggers’ Ships Trainful 
Of New Beef Supplement 


Commercial production of a new beef 
supplement patterned after Purdue’s supple- 
ment A has been begun by Honeggers’ & 
Co., Fairbury, Ill., Board Chairman Sam R. 
Honegger has announced. Utilization of the 
new supplement will enable farmers to make 
far better use of farm roughages in feeds, 
according to college and experiment sta- 
tions quoted by Honeggers’. 

The company’s new beef supplement al- 
ready has found a waiting market, the ac- 
companying photograph indicates. Honeg- 
gers’ shipped a full freight train of the sup- 
plement on the day this picture was taken. 

Shown in the photo are Erwin C. Wasch- 
er, vice president and production director: — 
Hap De Fries; Frank Honegger: President eggers’ staff members Basil West, Paul Honeggers’ will send full information on 
Ben Roth; Mayor Roy Taylor of Fairbury; Hampsch, Sherman Applebaum, and Al its new beef supplement to feed men who 
Gene Hanna, laboratory control director; Krotz. circle No. 26 on the Reader Service form. 
Railway Agent Perry Burrows; and Hon- 


Indiana Association Plans 
50th Meeting in January 


The golden anniversary convention of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion will be held at Hotel Claypool in In- 
dianapolis, Jan. 20-22. Executive Secretary 
Fred Sale has reported that committees are 
working at full steam to present a program 
in keeping with the organization’s comple- 
tion of 50 years’ service to the Indiana feed 
and grain trades. 

Hotel rooms already are at a premium for 
the meeting, Mr. Sale stated, and feed men 
planning to attend should contact the Clay- 
pool or other Indianapolis hotels imme- 
diately to reserve accommodations. 

Details on the program for the Hoosier 
anniversary meeting will be presented in the 
January issue of The Feed Bag. 


Vita-Plus Names Two New IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
Members to Sales Staff FISH MEAL 


Appointment of two new members to its " . 
sales staff has been announced by Vita+Plus D i Bly in 
Corp., Madison, Wis., through its vice presi- ica cium osp ate 
dent in charge of sales, W. J. Henderson. m 
The men are William D. Paynter and Wil- Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18% Phosphorus) 
liam H. Henderson. 
Mr. Paynter is a graduate of the Uni- BONE MEAL 
versity of Wisconsin and formerly served 
with the American Meat Institute Founda- e 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Henderson, who also and all Feed Ingredients 
attended Wisconsin, has been in the retail 
feed field for the past two years. Phone, Wire or Write for Quotations 
@ ROLLAND SHERMAN, Topeka, Kan., 
recently was a guest on a Kansas City tele- 
vision program sponsored by Staley Milling 
Co. He operates the Sherman Feed Store. 


The annual Christmas party of the North- 


west Feed Manufacturers association is 
Gok the Cok | 1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
in St. Louis Park, Minn., on Dec. 14. The | TELETYPE PH109 Phone: LOcust 4-3688 


affair will begin with a dinner at 7 p.m. Ene | Established 1873 
tertainment and dancing will follow dinner. a 
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— Latest 
(Continued from page 28) 


this is reported to be in the preliminary 
stage. If the grains are frozen at parity prices 
it does not necessarily follow that such a 
price will be the ultimate ceiling since OPS 
could set the price higher under the law. 
Many have expected right along that 

peace in Korea might mean a downward 
turn in prices. This could happen, but most 
likely would be temporary because peace 
will not alter the supply picture and the 
government seems set on a long range pro- 
gram of defense spending, which in itself is 
inflationary. In addition, many who might 
have put off certain operations in expecta- 
tions of lower prices would be forced to go 
into the picture at current prices if the 
break did not materialize thereby causing 
even further pressure on commodities. 

@ EDGAR F. WARNER, Collinsville, Ill., 
is now operating the Centralia Feed & Farm 
Supply Co. 

@ S.R. ZOOK, Beagle, Kan., has purchased 
the Protzman Lumber, Grain & Hardware 
firm from R. A. Protzman. 


MOVES EASTWARD 

James L. Campbell has been named feed 
mill superintendent by Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Roanoke, Va., the firm has revealed. 
Mr. Campbell formerly was associated with 
Colorado Mill & Elevator Co.’s central con- 
trol laboratory at Denver. His college work 
was done at Kansas State College. 


KENT APPOINTMENTS 
Charles F. Morgan, Al Buech, and Har- 
old Buck have been appointed district sales 
managers for Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, 
the firm has announced. Mr. Morgan will 
cover south central Iowa, Mr. Buech east 
central Iowa, and Mr. Buck northern Illi- 
nois and a portion of Wisconsin. 
FEATURE STYLE SHOW 
A feed sack fashion show was the feature 
of a family party held recently by the Boone 
County P & M association, Harrison, Ark. 
The organization is a dealer for Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, Mo., which 
arranged for the style presentation. 


Candidates Nominated for 
Chicago Board Offices 


The Chicago Board of Trade’s nomin- 
ating committee has submitted the follow- 
ing slate of candidates, to be voted on by 
the membership on Jan. 21: 

President, Carl E. Bostrom; first vice 
president, John R. Murray; second vice 
president, Lawrence J. Ryan; and directors 
—Frank M. Conley, Ford M. Ferguson, Ed- 
ward J. Kazmarek, Thomas A. Liston, and 
William F. Rowley. 

PRESIDENT APPOINTED 

Naming of W. J. Ehrsam Jr. as president 
has been announced by J. B. Ehrsam & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kan. Mr. Ehrsam will 
also serve as the company’s general manager. 


Kurtis Froedtert Is Dead, 
Headed Malting Concern 


Complications following an abdominal 
operation claimed the life of 64 year old 
Kurtis R. Froedtert in Milwaukee Dec. 6. 
Mr. Froedtert was chairman of the board 
and president of Froedtert Corp., Milwau- 
kee, principal division of which is Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co. 

Besides his malting concern, Mr. Froed- 
tert operated Southgate, multi million dollar 
suburban shopping center; Florida apartment 
properties; and the Karrer Co., a Milwaukee 
medical supply concern. 

Several years ago, Mr. Froedtert estab- 
lished a charitable foundation which to date 
has distributed more than $125,000. His 
survivors include Mrs. Froedtert and two 
daughters. 

@ HOWARD SPAID, Heyworth, IIl., has 
purchased the interest of his partner, War- 
ner Myers, in the M & S Feed Mill. The 
firm name will remain unchanged. 


WHAT FARMERS WANT 

Statements by farmers on the types of 
containers in which they prefer to purchase 
feed are published in a new booklet issued 
by the Textile Bag Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Feed men who would like a copy of 
the booklet should write in No. 50 on the 
blank line provided on the Reader Service 
form. 


UILDS 
ETTER 


ETAINE 


f A LESSON IN FEED EFFICIENCY 


1. MANY FEEDS MAY LACK METHVLATING CAPACITY 
2. METHYLATION IS AN IMPORTANT PROCESS IN METABOLISM 
3. FEED EFFICIENCY AND METABOLISM ARE DIRECTLY RELATED 


4. THE LIMITING FACTOR IN FEEDS MAY BE A 
LACK OF METHYLATING CAPACITY 


5. BETAINE 1S THE MOST EFFICIENT METHYLATING AGENT 


MANAGER, 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


balance your feeds with | BET 


WRITE FOR BETAINE BOOKLET WHICH CLEARLY DESCRIBES THE 


HOWS AND WHYS OF BETAINE (COMPLETE PRICE LIST INCLUDED) TO: 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, AMINO PRODUCTS DIVISION 


FEEDS 
| INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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tax increases.” 

He was joined by Sen. Byrd and Rep. Doughton (D.) and Rep. 
Reed (R.), both ranking members of the house ways and means 
committee, which has jurisdiction over all tax legislation. How- 
ever, as night follows day, the President will ask for more taxes. 
He must have them in order to support his global spending poli- 
cies and a false prosperity program in the United States. The 
Democratic battle-cry in the next campaign is to be “peace and 
prosperity”, if the reports coming out of Washington are true. 


(Continued from page 25) 


THIS IS NEWS 


The commerce department has announced a list of some 100 
special “days” and “weeks” for the next three months. One is 
“Odorless” decoration week, Jan. 6-12, which may or may not be 
celebrated as chance dictates. Then there is “Large Size Week”, 
Jan. 17-27. Ten full days dedicated to contemplation of present 
taxes. Others in the list include “National Turn to Tea Week”, 
Jan. 18-26, followed closely by “National Kraut & Frankfurter 
Week” early in February. “National Crochet Week” begins Jan. 
19 and ends Jan. 26. Now the purpose of these observances is 
locked securely in the mind of some bureaucrat. 


WHAT FOREIGN POLICY? 


Mr. Truman told a conclave of Democratic women in Washing: 
ton that if Republicans make foreign policy an issue in the cam- 
paign, “it will be the best issue the Democratic party has”. 

The President’s conception of foreign policy is very much like 
his idea of “clean government’. If all his people are honorable 
people, then his foreign policy is at least as good as the pecu- 
lations of the bureau of internal revenue and the RFC. 

Perhaps the administration looks upon the Korean conflict, with 
100,000 American casualties and 8,000 American murdered as a 
triumph in foreign policy, but it will be hard to convince the 
American people that this is true. 

The efforts of the administration to establish the regime of 
Soviet communism in China may look good to Mr. Truman & 
Co., but the results of this terrible intrigue are not lost upon the 
people who pay for such mistakes in blood and billions. 

The administration under Mr. Roosevelt surrendered the nations 
of east Europe to Josef Stalin. The administration under Mr. 
Truman waited “for the dust to settle’ as free China fell to the 
Soviets. The magnificant display of foreign policy boils down to 
this: 

Under the Truman administration more than 500 million free- 
dom-loving people and thousands of miles of territory passed under 
Communist domination. Then at the cost of this nation’s wealth 
and manpower, the administration took steps to “contain” com- 
munism so that it might not spread. 

If this is foreign policy, Mr. Truman is welcome to have it as 
an issue. 


DIRTY WORK ALLEGED AT CROSSROADS 


Two St. Louis Newspapers have charged that Ellis N. Slack, 
the new acting head of the tax divisign, justice department, sought 
to interfere with a St. Louis federal grand jury investigation of tax 
fixing. It was this jury that indicted James P. Finnigan, ex- 
collector of internal revenue and friend of President Truman, on 
charges of bribery and other misconduct in office, Slack was 
promoted to acting head of the tax division on Nov. 19 by 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, to replace Theron Lamar 
Caudle, who was fired by President Truman. 

The Post-Dispatch stated on Nov. 20: 

“Both (Slack and Caudle) insisted there was no need for a 
grand jury inquiry and that the tax fraud cases the jury wanted 
to study could be ‘expedited’ through regular channels of the 
Justice and Treasury Departments. It was Slack who suggested 
to the grand jury that they issue a partial report last March 21 
saying they could find no evidence of tax fixing. This partial 
report angered Chief Justice George H. Moore of the U. S. 
District Court in St. Louis, and he gave the jury new instructions 
blueprinting a method of getting at the facts.” 

The Globe-Democrat’s charges against Slack of grand jury 
interference were first made on Oct. 15. 
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PRINT 


BAGS 


In a Wide Variety of 


Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
& & 
Wire . .. Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE |, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 4961 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


—In the Mill 
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Sergeant Travis Watkins, 
Gladewater, Tex.—Medal of Honor 


Lieutenant Frederick Henry, 
Clinton, Okla.—Medal of Honor 


This is the season when you think of stars. The 


one over Bethlehem. The ones on Christmas trees. 


But this year remember another star, too—the 
one on the Medal of Honer. And make a place 
in your heart for the brave, good men who’ve won 
it. Men who, oftener than not, made the final, 
Ses greatest sacrifice—so that the stars on your 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your country’s 


flag, might forever shine undimmed. 


Right now—today—is the time to do something 


Major General William F. Dean, 
Berkeley, Calif.—Medal of Honor 


Sergeant Charles Turner, 
Boston, Mass.—Medal of Honor 


important for these men who died for you. 

You can, by helping to defend the country they 
defended so far “above and beyond the call 

of duty.” 


One of the best ways you can make defense 
your job, too, is to buy more... and more... 
and more United S:ates Defense Bonds. For 
your bonds help strengthen America. And 
if you make this nation strong enough you'll 


create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is for the strong...Buy US Defense Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, 
Mahaffey, Pa.—Medal of Honor 
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Harris of Utah State Wins 
Research Award from AFMA 


His outstanding work in animal nutrition 
research has won a $1,000 American Feed 
Manufacturers association award for Dr. 
Lorin E. Harris of the faculty at Utah State 
Agricultural College. Dr. Harris received 
his check from AFMA President Walter C. 
Berger at the 43rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Production, 
which was held in Chicago recently. 

The western scientist has done a great deal 
of research in the nutritional requirements 
of sheep and range cattle. Besides studying 
the nutritive values of range forage, Dr. 
Harris has done exhaustive work with en- 
ergy, protein, and mineral feeding. 

Born in Idaho, Dr. Harris was educated 
at the University of Illinois. He came to 
Utah State College in 1945 and in 1950 
became chairman of its Institute of Nutri- 
tion. 

Previous 1951 winners of AFMA awards 
were Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A & M, for 
poultry; and Dr. T. W. Gullickson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for dairy cattle. 

Dr. Harris is shown in the center of this 
photograph. AFMA President Berger is 
at the left and Dr. E. W. Crampton, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Animal 
Production at the right. 


Final St. Louis Club Meet 
For 1951 Attracts 141 


The final 1951 meeting of the St. Louis 
Milling €& Grain Club attracted 141 mem- 
bers and guests to the Columbian Club on 
Nov. 27. President James L. Young wel- 
comed and introduced an unusually large 
number of guests to the meeting. 


R. E. (Bill) Nye, who retired Dec. 1 as 
vice president of the National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating €& Milling Co., Lamar, Colo., 
submitted his resignation as first vice presi- 
dent of the St. Louis club. Mr. Nye was 
honored with a life membership in the or- 
ganization in recognition of his service to 
the group and to the feed industry. 

Seven new members joined the club at 
the Nov. 27 meeting. The group will hold 
its annual meeting on Jan. 7 at the Statler 


Hotel. 


Ful-O-Pep Dealer Advisory 
Panel Meets at Chicago 


Eight hundred retailers were represented 
by the dealer advisory panel for Ful-O-Pep 
feeds which met in Chicago Dec. 3-4, ac- 
cording to the Quaker Oats Co. of Chicago. 
The recently organized panel meets every 
three months to give dealers in Quaker’s 
central division a greater voice in feed mer- 
chandising policies. 

Tours of Quaker farms at Libertyville and 
Barrington, IIl., were included in the two 
day conference program. The panel mem- 
bers also visited the company’s central re- 
search laboratories in Chicago. 
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“MAYVILLE 


Limedried 


BARNLIME 


FOR BARNS AND POULTRY HOUSES 


DEODORIZES * ABSORBS MOISTURE 


Every farmer wants a dry, clean-smelling barn. You can provide a 
simple method by supplying MAYVILLE Limedried BARNLIME. It is 
easy to use; will not gum or paste. On dairy farms, particularly, 
Mayville Barnlime is a valuable aid in the sanitation program. 

Mayville Limedried Barnlime is a scientifically prepared lime prod- 
uct, now used by thousands of farmers in the Midwest. Here are some 
of its most important benefits. 


y 
RW 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DEODORIZES — Kills objectionable odors in barns and 
poultry houses. 


DRIES — Quick-blotting action absorbs moisture. Keeps 
floors, gutters and runways clean, dry and. sanitary. 


" SCOURS — With Mayville Barnlime, dirt sweeps clean with 


barn broom, leaving only a fine coating of healthful 
white lime. 


DISINFECTS — Kills germs. Helps control poultry parasites 
and diseases. 

IMPROVES MANURE — Reduces ammonia loss — preserves 
nitrogen — adds calcium and magnesium. 

KEEPS OUT INSECTS — Discourages flies. Helps control 
lice and worm eggs on poultry. 


Farmers who start using Mayville Barnlime 
usually continue as steady customers. Write 
for prices and full information. 


MAYVILLE WHITE LIME WORKS 


MAYVILLE WISCONSIN 
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TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS 
IN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


* “The Defense* Bonds I bought through Payroll Savings 


in °41 helped me to buy my new home!” says G. F. Nelson, 
manufacturing technologist at Shell Oil Company. Con- 
gratulating Mr. Nelson is Shell Vice President and 
former Air Force General “Jimmy” Doolittle, who adds, 
“At Shell we believe in Payroll Savings—it’s a patriotic 
and practical way to do a job for defense!” * Pasquale Santella, millwright at United States Steel 
Company’s Carrie Furnaces of the Homestead District 
Works, has a very personal reason for buying Savings 
Bonds. As he told C. F Hood, United States Steel Com- 
pany executive vice president, “My son Tony, 19, is missing 
in Korea. Used to be I bought bonds because it was my 
duty and it was a good way to save money. Now I want to 
help lick the Reds and get Tony back. I buy one bond 
every payday and when Uncle Sam needs more money, 
I'll buy more bonds.” He has bought bonds regularly since 
1943; has never cashed one. 


"US Savings Bonds are Defense Boul 


when I retire,” SP Engineer Frank Bacher tells his old 
friend, A. T. Mercier, President of the Southern Pacific ; 
Railroad. “They're an extra step toward independence Topay join with these Americans— business leaders 
in which the railroad helped me by encouraging me to join and employees—in their drive to make our country 
the Payroll Savings Plan. s 

and our citizens more secure. If you’re an employee, 
go to your company’s pay office now and start buying 
U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the safe, sure way to save for America’s defense 
and for personal dreams-come-true. 


If you’re an employer, and have not yet installed 
the easily handled Plan, you will soon be contacted 
by one of industry’s leading executives. Sign up with 
him—and help him put the Plan in every company! 
It’s a practical, hard-sense way to help preserve our 
nation’s future, its fortune, and the very institutions 
that make our lives worth while! 


* Mrs. Eleanor Minkwic, drill press operator of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, introduces her Army 
veteran son Vernon, to her boss, Burroughs President 


John S. Coleman. “In 1942 I began buying Bonds . 
through Payroll Savings at Burroughs,” says Mrs. Mink- Your Government does not pay for this advertising. It is donated by this publication 
wic. “Today they’re helping Vernon’s G.1. allowance to in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


see him through college 
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Best wishes to you and yours for the 
merriest Christmas ever. Now, back to 
wrapping packages!—D.K.S. 


Allied Establishes a Dixie 
Sales District in South 


Establishment of a new sales district in 
the South has been announced by Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. E. D. Griffin, vice 
president in charge of sales, revealed that 
the district will be known as Dixie, with 
Ralph W. Rayfield as its sales manager. 

A veteran of 10 years with Allied, Mr. 
Rayfield formerly was assistant sales man- 
ager of the Colonel district. His new assign- 
ment will cover territories in Alabama, north’ 
west Georgia, western Florida, and eastern 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Rayfield will make his headquarters 
at 607 Empire building in Birmingham, Ala. 
SCALE VETERAN DEAD 

Henry Richardson, 83, founder and board 
chairman of Richardson Scale Co., died 
Dec. 2. A noted civic leader, Mr. Richard- 
son headed a firm which began the manu- 
facture of automatic scales in the United 
States nearly half a century ago. 


@ W. H. WELGE, Carbondale, Ill., is the 
new president of the Illinois Poultry Im- 
provement association. He operates the 
Buena Vista Mill €& Hatchery. 


LINDSEY ELECTED 


Election of C. Gratton Lindsey Jr. as 
president of the Virginia State Poultry Fed- 
eration marks the first time in the organiza- 
tion’s 26 year history that a feed man has 
been its chief executive. Mr. Lindsey is 
president of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roa- 
noke feed manufacturing firm. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Down a little, Sam. That's where it 
really itches!" 


CARTOON BY RIEKER 
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Sudan Grass Seed Crop Is 
29 Per Cent Above 1950 


The 1951 sudan grass seed crop should 
total nearly 46% million pounds, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This would be 29 per cent larger than the 
1950 crop of nearly 36 million pounds and 
14 per cent higher than the average for 
1940-49. 

Smaller crops are foreseen in Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Kansas, Texas, and Nebraska. How- 
ever, more sudan grass seed was produced 
this year in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
California. Only in Colorado and California 
was there an increase in acreage planted to 


sudan this year. 

Current supplies of sudan grass seed, in- 
cluding estimated production plus carry- 
over, total 54 million pounds, a 23 per cent 


increase over 1950. 


@ ROBINSON GRAIN & COAL CO., 
Attica, Ind., entertained 1,000 farmers at 


a recent educational evening. 


ANTIBIOTIC SERVICE 

Stable Diamine penicillin for poultry and 
turkey feeds is now being distributed by the 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. Ewing also 
handles procaine penicillin, bacitracin, and 
terramycin products. For full details on the 
line, circle No. 39 on the Reader Service 
form. 


Use Armour Feed Ingredients 


You'll be selling your customers the results they have a 
right to expect when you build your feeds around 
Armour’s “Tested and Proved”’ feed ingredients. 


© ARMOUR 60% Digester Tankage 

@ ARMOUR 50% Meat and Bone Scrap 

@ ARMOUR Standard Steamed Bone Meal 
@ ARMOUR 55% Meat Scrap 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


Animal Feed Department 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 9 Illinois 


Upwards of 200 Register at 
South Dakota Convention 


More than 200 feed dealers, manu- 
facturers, and their employes attended the 
formula feed conference sponsored by the 
South Dakota Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion on Nov. 20. The affair was held at 
the Cataract Hotel in Sioux Falls. 

Carl Reed, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Co., 
Vermillion, was elected president of the or- 
ganization at the conference. New vice pres- 
ident is Frank Burson, Western Soybean 
Mills, Sioux Falls. H. G. Moeller, Sioux 
Alfalfa Co., Vermillion, was named to suc- 
ceed Paul Batcheller, Sioux Falls, as secretary. 

New board members are Arthur Herder, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City; Floyd 
Larson, Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., 
Colman; and “Butch” Hoefer, Park Lane 
Feed Co., Freeman. 

Speakers at the conference included Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association; Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago; 
and five South Dakota college and govern- 
ment representatives. The latter were I. B. 
Johnson, Brookings experiment station di- 
rector: Dr. Lawrence Embry, South Dakota 
State College: State Chemist Donald Mitch- 
ell; and Clayton Kelsey and Frank Tietge 
of the South Dakota department of agricul- 
ture. Introduced as a special guest was Lloyd 
S. Larson of Kansas City, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Dehydrators association. 


Dakota group are Frank Bur- 


Moeller, secretary; and Carl 
Reed, president. Mr. Burson is @ ARTHUR C. AUSHERMAN, Maryville, 


from Sioux Falls; Messrs. Moel- 


NEW OFFICERS of the South Program and conference arrangements 
were handled by the new vice president, 
Mr. Burson, and Dr. W. E. Poley, Batchel- 


son, left, vice president; H.G. Jers, Inc., Sioux Falls. 


Mo., has purchased an interest in the Whit- 
aker Feed & Produce firm. He is a former 


ler and Reed from Vermillion county agent. 


You know why you don’t buy 
that product but you don’t tell 
the salesman why. You have doubts about the product 
because you may not know much about its producer. You 
don’t know how reliable he is. 

RELIABILITY is worth countless dollars to you as well 
as a lot of peace of mind. Whom you buy from may well 
determine your success—one bad shipment can be very 
injurious to your reputation. 

A company that has dealt with the 
public for over 100 years and has con- 
tinually expanded and met with public 
favor is reliable. It wouldn’t have 
stayed in business that long if it hadn’t 
been reliable. 


Distributors For 


2. 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 


(177 MILK STREET 


: —to consult with you on your nutrition problems 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Were tsa... 


WINNING COMBINATION 


for you 


Read This and See If You Agree 


PAT. OFF. 


VITAMIN OILS 


When one of New England By-Products’ representatives 
makes a statement concerning Gorton’s by-products, YOU 
can be certain that he is not exaggerating Gorton’s quality. 
Gorton’s learned early in its “century plus” of business 
that the public deserves the best for the least, and that has 
been Gorton’s policy. 

All of Gorton’s oils are produced in up-to-date plants 
with fine equipment. We invite you to visit Gorton’s when 
you visit Gloucester. Here you can readily see for yourself 
that when you buy Gorton’s products, you buy without 
fear, and you buy the best. 


Write or Wire for Prices on Fish Meal and Con- 
densed Fish Solubles. 


Gorton's Vitamin Oils 
are available in various vitamin A potencies with 


formulas with no vitamin waste—another Gorton 
saving for you. 
We will welcome the opportunity to serve you 


—to supply you with the oils with the Guaran- 
teed Potencies. Write or wire us for prices. 
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— Challenging 


(Continued from page 15) 


supplied jobs to the millions who were re- 
leased from war work and from the armed 
forces. With the help of the government, 
industry is continuing to make large invest- 
ments in the tools of production, which are 
the means of building military security. 

The powerful forces which have built 
the American economy are men and money. 
Today our labor supply is growing at the 
rate of a million a year, and the rate will 
increase. There is only one way in which 
these people can secure productive work, 
and that is for industry to expand its opera- 
t' ns to a point where it can provide the 
necessary jobs. Industry can and will do 
just that if it can secure the capital to make 
such investments. 

Every nation in the world, Communist 
nations included, is striving for increased 
capital formation in order to increase pro- 
ductivity. But the Communist societies are 
willing to make capital out of men’s lives. 
We make capital out of the profit and loss 
system. That is how the automobile industry 
was built; it never received outside capital 
in any large amount. But to continue this 
process of capital formation we must keep 
the channels clear for the flow of earnings 
and for the retention of substantial amounts 
by corporations which depend on earnings 
to finance expansion. 

One of the clouds on the financial horizon 
is excessive taxation which threatens to 
destroy the incentive to produce more, save 
more, and invest more. There is a critical 
limit beyond which taxes shouldn't be per- 
mitted to go, because if they exceed that 
point they take away the incentive to ex- 
pand production. Many economists believe 
that the critical level is about 25 per cent 
of the national income and that the forces 
of inflation come into play when that point 
is exceeded. We need a tax program that will 
provide a reasonable and effective pattern 
for spreading the tax burden. Our govern- 
ment can help build a strong economy by 
revising the tax structure to make it less 
onerous for the investor, particularly the 
small investor. 

Scientific teamwork is the essence of in- 
dustrial research. A tremendous fund of 
new knowledge is constantly being devel- 
oped in the laboratories which direct their 
efforts toward pure or fundamental research. 
Management does not have the training to 
interpret such knowledge nor the time to 
explore its applications. That is one of the 
jobs of industrial research. 

Industrial research stands between the 
world of fundamental science and the world 
of business. It takes the findings of funda- 
mental science and makes them practical, 
finds out how new products can be used, and 
then proceeds to find out how to make 
them in quantity. The horizon of industrial 
research is as unlimited as the future of 
science itself. Industry will continue to 
have an array of new products to develop 
for both military and civilian uses. 

The greatest problems in the world to- 
day are those involving human relations— 
getting along with people. This is true on 
our homes; it is true in the field of inter- 
national affairs; it is true in business. The 
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Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


humanities of business to day are more im- 
portant than the techniques of business. 

Employes form by far the greater part of 
the working population of America today, 
and the vast majority are employes of in- 
dustry. What have the employes of industry 
a right to expect from their employers? 
How can industry maintain good relations 
with them? 

It should be the aim of industry to pro- 
vide its employes with increased security. 
No longer is it considered entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and his im- 
mediate family to provide for old age, ill- 
ness, and misfortune. The state has shoul- 
dered a part of the burden, and industry is 
assuming an increasing share. 

If we are to have a stable society, people 
must get satisfaction and happiness from 
their work and from the recognition of the 
importance of each job. Industry cannot 
regiment workers; it must persuade them. 
To persuade them successfully, it must 
make it clear that cooperation is to their 
own advantage. Every employe in industry 
should have equal opportunity for advance- 
men,t provided he wants it and is willing 
to pay the price in intelligent hard work. 
That is a part of our American philosophy. 

Another phase of human relations with 
which industry is concerned is relations with 
stockholders. Executives of corporations have 
first-hand experience in the interrelations of 
producer, consumer, government, and fi- 
nance. They should share this knowledge 
with the people who provide the capital for 
financing their own corporations. Industry 
is recognizing that its role is not only econ- 
omic but social. More and more it is giving 
money and the time of personnel to com- 
munity and welfare organizations. 


Education in many respects offers the 
most challenging horizon for business. The 
greatest challenge of our era, in my opin- 
ion, is increased economic understanding 
among our people—appreciation of the sys- 
tem of society and enterprise that has made 
us a great nation. If the people of America 
fail to appreciate how we came by this 
amazing living standard and the opportunity 
we have for expanding and improving it, 
we run the risk of losing all we have. 

Business in the second half-century will 
work more and more with education to 


bridge this gap in our economic under- 
standing. We will employ daring and in- 
genius techniques to get economic under- 
standing over to the new generations at an 
early age. The elementary grades—and even 
the primary grades—are the proper time to 
begin. Every industry can help in this work 
by making available the practical experience 
gained in its particular segments of our 
economy. Furthermore, industry will get to 
know the problems of education, and will 
be in a position to help educators with them. 

Right now, the financial needs of our 
educational institutions are the greatest in 
history. As their registration has gone up 
the value of their income dollars has de- 
clined. State-supported colleges have re- 
ceived additional funds through increased 
taxation, but usually not enough to make 
up for the increased enrollment. 

Both public and private educational in- 
stitutions need more funds. Industry should 
do its part to fill the need. It should back 
sound programs for adequate support of 
public education by taxation. Industry's own 
contributions may take various forms—spe- 
cial donations for plant and equipment, 
grants for research projects, scholarships, 
and fellowships. 

I believe that the outlook is for increasing 
understanding and cooperation between 
business and education. Both will profit from 
this trend, and the American people will 
profit most of all. They will have added op- 
portunities for advancement, both material 
and cultural. 

With our productive resources, with the 
American genius for invention and improve- 
ment, we can produce the goods needed for 
rearmament without any great reduction in 
our standard of living. I believe that our 
underlying economy is so sound and the 
abilities of our people are so great that— 
granted wise national policies—we can have 
both guns and butter. But in order to make 
this possible, our leaders on the political, 
business, and labor fronts must be prepared 
to make sacrifices if necessary. America is a 
rich country, but its resources are not un- 
limited. We can do what must be done, but 
we should not seek to do more than is 
necessary. 

I believe that if the people of America 
recognize the importance of capital forma- 
tion we will find a way to continue it, avoid- 
ing the twin dangers of paralyzing taxation 
and runaway inflation. But here again we 
must be sure of wise fiscal policies on the 
part of our national government. 

If business and education join hands they 
can accomplish wonders. Together they 
have already done great things in research. 
I believe there are even greater possibilities 
in the way of better understanding and 
wider opportunities — opportunities for 
growth and development not only in a 
material way but intellectually and spiritu- 
ally as well. Our united aim should be to 
develop a society which assures its members 
of the “inalienable rights . . . of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
which challenges every individual to develop 
to the limit of his capacities. 


@ CHARLES HOWARD, Princeton, Ind., 
has purchased the Nelson Feed & Equip- 
ment Store. It has been renamed Gibson 


County Feed & Seed Co. 
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—A Repair 
(Continued from page 17) 


the siding is at shoulder height from the 
floor of the warehouse. The men pile 2 tons 
of bags at a time onto a flat truck on a nar- 
row track leading through the warehouse 
from the car ; then it is pushed to the 
proper point in the long warehouse for 
storage. 

The buildings are arranged so that there 
is a square open court yard inside with cov- 
ered in and out thoroughfares on either side 
of the office building. This facilitates weigh- 
ing at the office as well as furnishing drive- 
in protection. Mark Hall, the mill foreman, 
has been with the firm for 12 years. In the 
office, Mrs. J. R. Thorpe, the efficient sec- 
retary and bookkeeper, is always on hand 
to help the customer. 

The six bay coal storage shed is at the 
right of the court, opposite the feed ware- 
house and mill, while the three bay coal ele- 
vator is at the rear. There is little left of 
the original setup except part of the old 
trestle at the coal handling end. 

The structure that houses the door sales 
room, the feed warehouse and the grinding 
and mixing machinery is 20 feet by a 160 
feet. Besides this, there adjoins at the front 
a separate building housing the garden tools 
and other lawn equipment. In the rear of 
this is a three truck garage. It is over this 
garage that the versatile K. M. has his re- 
pair shop. 

A concrete block warehouse back of this 
at the siding is 30 feet by 60 feet and was 
built in 1946 to take care of storage of 


bulky materials such as litter and fertilizer. 
There is arrangement here also for loading 
directly into a truck backed up to the car 
on the railroad—two cars being adequately 
handled on the siding. The firm owns the 
large building adjoining the garden shop 
but has not yet taken it over except for 
reserving space for housing two of the five 
trucks. The remainder of space is rented 
to a local manufacturer for storage. 


Sixty per cent of the feed sold is for poul- 
try — the broiler-raising industry having 
grown rapidly in the Port Jervis area. Birds 
are marketed directly to the Long Island 
terminal in New York City. This means 
that the majority of feed orders are quite 
large. The other 40 per cent includes sales 
to dairy, hog, and turkey raisers. There are 
few really small accounts. Here is where 
they feel the importance of a large inventory. 

“They want it when they need it,” said 
Warner, who does the buying and oversee- 
ing of stock on hand. “They buy big and 
when they find the product that produces 
the desired results they want it when they 
want it—and we make every effort to get it 
to them at the promised time. We make it 
a point to handle good products in every 
line. And we must have it on hand, which 
necessitates keeping track and checking 
constantly. This we do by our perpetual 
inventory system. 

“In this card file the exact amount we 
have in stock is kept listed up to date. I can 
go to it any time and find just how much 
we have and what I had better send an 
order for. We do this in every department 
and it certainly pays off. 


“Another thing that is a big help in clari- 
fying our business is our modern bookkeep- 
ing system. The customer’s account is al- 
ways there right up to date any time he 
asks for it without any need of totaling up 
on the ledger. And it eliminates mistakes. 
The customer likes the orderly statement 
carrying the balance, purchases and pay- 
ments,” Warner Depuy declared. 

The five trucks operate in a 35 mile 
radius. The drivers go anywhere, anytime 
that feed is needed. No regular routing is 
planned and drivers may go even 50 miles 
if occasion calls for it. This, of course, has 
resulted in satisfied customers. 

Warner Depuy keeps in constant con- 
tact with the customers, and both he and 
K. M. frequently canvass new prospects in 
addition to the work of the Beacon sales- 
men. This they find more effective than ads 
in the local newspaper which has a very 
small circulation in the country among 
farmers. They do, however, have a little 
block regularly in the paper which adver- 
tises different commodities in order to move 
them in the wanted season. K. M. writes the 
ads. 

Their seed business has been a good will 
maker for feed buyers, though it lasts only 
through April, May, and June usually. They 
handle grass and all the farm seeds of the 
best quality and never carry any over. 

About twice a year the Depuys hold poul- 
try meetings at hotels nearby and interest 
new prospects by having experts from the 
big mills come to talk, and following up 
with social entertainment. The Depuys are 
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Under one roof 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 

Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 


According to Mr. Gadus Morrhua.. 


CLO-TRATE VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 


‘ 


QUALITY FEEDS 


CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG 
RATIONS, KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, 
PEANUT MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, 
BREWERS GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED 
SOLUBLES, WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK 
POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES AND 
77 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Competitively priced in keeping with exact- 
ing high quality standards. Available in 
several popular potencies to meet your 
formula requirements. 


CLO-TRATE “pry 


Activated animal sterol in edible powder 
form. Supplies Vitamin D; for poultry feeds. 


Also... 


FLEISCHMANN’S IRRADIATED DRY YEAST (FIDY) 


Supplies Vitamin D. for livestock feeds. Available 
in several potencies. Distributors in the Southern, 
Midwestern and Southwestern States. 


If it’s from White, it’s right! 


White Laboratories, Jue. 


% KENILWORTH NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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This $10,000 Will Aid All 
Feed Dealers, Hatcherymen 


A check for $10,000 is in the spotlight 
in this picture. 

Shown presenting the check to Dr. A. N. 
Jorgensen, president of the University of 
Connecticut, is Walter C. Berger, chief 
executive of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. The sum represents the 
first one-third of $30,000 which AFMA has 
granted to the experiment station at Storrs, 
Conn., for research on “crazy chick” dis- 
ease. 

Shown left to right are Dr. Lloyd Matter- 
son, Storrs; Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. A. A. 
Spielman, Storrs; Mr. Berger; Dr. H. L. 
Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. 
Jorgensen; Dr. Edwin P. Singsen, Storrs; 
Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; and Dr. Erwin L. Jungherr, 
Storrs. 

Representatives of industry in the picture 
are members of the AFMA nutrition coun- 
cil’s encephalomalacia committee. Not pic- 
tured is Warren Baker, Chas. M. Cox Co., 


Boston, another committee member. 


Kasco Mills Cooperates in 
Industry-Education Day 


Among the sponsors of Toledo's annual 
business-industry-education day held recently 
was Kasco Mills, Inc. Planned by the city’s 
chamber of commerce, the annual affair is 
designed to acquaint teachers further with 
the American system of free enterprise. 

Kasco conducted tours of its mill and 
general offices and played host at lunch to 
a number of teachers. Company officials ex- 
plained the firm’s aims and functions and 
screened the American Feed Manufacturers 
association’s “Growth of a Nation” film. 


@ GRANDVILLE ELEVATOR, Grand- 
ville, Mich., has been purchased by Gerald 
Michmershuizen and Louis Mannes of Zee- 
land, Mich. 
WOODS ON BOARD 
J. Albert Woods, president of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York City, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of Manhattan. 
Board Chairman N. Baxter Jackson an- 
nounced Mr. Woods’ election. 


always willing to lend an ear to poultry 
raiser’s troubles, whether he feeds 5 or 
5,000. If they can’t diagnosis the trouble, 
they put in a call for expert help avail- 
able right in the area to look over the 
flock. All types of remedies, including Dr. 
Salsbury’s, are on hand in the sales store. 

Capable and cooperative employes aid the 
smooth flow of service at this establishment. 

With every department so well stocked 
and arranged for service a great deal of 
credit must go to that upstairs workshop 
where K. M. Depuy busys himself in the 
interest of cutting overhead by economical 
maintenance practices. 
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In construction, the inherent strength 
of steel is further enhanced by weld- 
ing the ends to body flanges — that 
means LONGER LIFE for “NU-HY” 
BUCKETS. The design is SO 
RIGHT .. . high lip, high sides, 
wide bottom . . . all designed for 
greater capacity with the STRENGTH 
to carry it without fear of falling 
apart. NU-HY Buckets pay for 
themselves in no time. Faster pick- 
up and perfect discharge that’s NU- 
all over! 


Manufactured in 
Canada under li- 
cense by Sullivan 
Mill Equipment, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


High sides follow con- 
tour of adjoining 


buckets on belt — 
eliminate loss gops. 


Indented bolt holes 
embed belt and pro- 
vide better traction 
over pulleys. 


High Lip scoops up a 
big load and retains it. 


Wide bottom provides 
for greater fill ond 
carrying capacity. 


Ends welded to body 
fianges provide great 
strength and added 
life. 


GUARANTEED to Increase Capacities up to 
100%. Write for Form No. 76 to enable us to 
make capacity recommendations. 


~ 


_MANUFACTURER 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Effectiveness of vitamin B;2 and antibiotic 
feed supplements in finished feeds evalu- 
ated by practical chick feeding studies 


Vitamin D, assays by the A.O.A.C. chick method 
U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 


Proximate analyses of commercial feeds, mineral 
determinations, and other vitamin assays. 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. Box 2059 


Madison |, Wisconsin 
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Doane Doubts Official Corn Figures 


Crop’s Feeding Value Said to Be Below Estimates 


@ FEEDING WORTH of the new corn 
crop will be below current estimates, in the 
opinion of the Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., St. Louis. Doane farm managers re- 
ported that low yields and frost damage are 
more serious than is indicated by official 
predictions. 

Added to these factors is the heavy loss 
which has resulted from November storms 
and heavy snows. This special Doane report 
was prepared at the request of the Borden 
Co., New York City, and its soy and feed 
supplements department. 

Doane’s feels that in terms of feed value 
the new crop will be closer to 2.8 billion 
bushels of sound corn than to the 3.08 bil- 
lion estimate in the Nov. 10 crop report. 

Northwest Corn Belt farmers are finding 
that some of the new corn still has a mois- 
ture content as high as 30 to 40 per cent. 
Hogs cannot consume enough of it to put 
on rapid gains and some even refuse to eat 
the corn. Artificial drying is necessary to 
keep this corn until summer. 

Some farmers have already fed almost 
one-half of their 1951 corn crop. Bad 
weather delayed harvest two to three weeks 
in most of the Corn Belt. This resulted in 
more losses than usual. Severe winds tangled 
corn badly, making harvest more difficult. 

Farmers now face the third straight year 
of “deficit feeding.” Grain production is 
down at least 5 million tons, while livestock 
numbers are up. The feed grain carry over 
is 2 million tons less than a year ago. 

Almost one-half of the 698 million bushels 
of corn carried over are from the 1948 crop. 
It is very hard, has lost some of its nutri- 
ents, and much of its vitamin content. 

The short grain supply must be stretched 
to feed a near-record fall pig crop and in- 
creasing millions of broilers. Cattle numbers 
are at an all-time high. Hog production will 
be reduced next year, due to lack of corn 
at prices which allow profitable feeding. 

Larger supplies of oilseed meals and cake 
are part of the answer to this national prob- 
lem. Latest estimates show that there should 


be about 225,000 tons more oil meals than , 


last year. Proper use of these high protein 
feeds can do much to save precious grain. 
Farmers raising pigs can save 300 to 400 
pounds of corn for each 100 pounds of 40 
per cent protein fed when properly fortified 
with vitamins and antibiotics. This is im- 
portant when there are 154 million fewer 
bushels of corn available than last year. 


Feed dealers need to help their customers 
work out rations which make the most pos- 
sible use of protein supplements. The prices 
of oilseed meals cannot go higher because 
of government ceilings. Farm grain prices 
will rise sharply in many deficit areas in 
spite of controls imposed at terminal points. 
On the basis of total digestible nutrients 
and protein content, farmers can afford to 
pay $98 per ton for soybean oil meal when 
good corn sells at $1.75 per bushel. 
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In relation to the number of livestock on 
farms, the total feed concentrate supply is 
7 to 10 per cent smaller than in the last 
three years. Protein supplements cannot 
make up the entire grain shortage. There 
are unusually heavy demands for protein 
feeds in the drouth areas of the South and 
Southwest. Hay is selling at nearly $60 per 
ton in the drouth areas and ranchers will 
use larger amounts of cottonseed meal to 
save hay. Imports from Mexico will be less 
than usual. 

Northern states had a large hay crop, but 
much of the first crop was badly damaged by 
rain and has a lower protein and vitamin A 
content. More supplements will be needed 
to feed with it. 

West coast states are short on alfalfa, 
barley, and grain sorghum because of the 
large acreage used for cotton. The resulting 
large supply of cottonseed meal will be used 
in that area to balance the rations of in- 


creased cattle numbers. Unfortunately, 
crushing facilities are rather limited in 
California. 


Attention must be given to all of the 
many ways of saving feed. Putting a high 
degree of finish on beef cattle is costly and 
uses scarce grains. Much of the present dry 
lot feeding can be eliminated and the neces- 
sary beef produced with hay and good pas- 
ture, using only a small amount of grain to 
finish the cattle. 

Fattening hogs to heavy weights uses 
more corn and produces mostly lard, which 
is not needed. Hogs weighing 100 to 200 
pounds will put on a pound of grain with 
about 3.6 pounds of feed. Those in the 
200-300 pound class require about 4.2 
pounds of feed per pound of gain. 

Poor ieeding practices waste untold quan- 
tities of grain and supplements. Feeding 
corn in muddy lots is one of the worst. 
Concrete feeding floors or self feeders can 
reduce this waste. Hogs in feed lots with 
fattening cattle can salvage any grain which 
is dropped or comes through the manure. 
Poultry growers can save by filling their 
feeders only three-fourths full. Dairymen 
should feed concentrates on the basis of 
the cow's production. 

Culling out poor producers from both 
dairy herds and poultry flocks will save 
feed with very little reduction in the amount 
of milk and eggs. Roosters should be kept 
only when necessary for breeding purposes. 

Healthy livestock make faster gains with 
less feed. Every effort should be made to 
supply the necessary vitamins and minerals 
for livestock and poultry. Some tests have 
shown that one pound of salt saved as much 
as 147 pounds of corn and 40 pounds of 
protein supplement. 

Antibiotics have proved a great help to 
hog producers who have been plagued with 
disease problems. Gains are now made faster 
and with less feed. Vaccination and any 
measures which cut down death losses defi- 


nitely save feed. Control of cattle grubs, 
lice, and ticks will result in faster gains for 
beef cattle and higher milk production from 
dairy cows. 


Rats are robbing many farmers of far 
more grain than they realize. One rat can 
eat 50 pounds of corn and waste 50 to 100 
pounds more in a season. It’s not unusual 
for farms to be boarding several hundred 
rats. Warfarin rat poison, now available, does 
a complete and lasting job. 


Soft corn should be fed as soon as pos- 
sible after harvest. Spoilage results if it is 
kept until warm spring weather. Weevil con- 
trol can save thousands of bushels of corn in 
southern states. Gleaning corn fields after 
harvest can often save 3 to 8 bushels per 
acre. This will not be possible in those areas 
receiving early snows. 


[This article was prepared by the Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., especially for the 
Borden Co. It does not necessarily reflect the 
opinions of the publishers of The Feed Bag. ] 


Purina Plans to Construct 
New Feed Mill at Spokane 


Spokane, Wash., will be the site of a 
new feed mill to be constructed by Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, President Donald 
Danforth has announced. Furina sanitation 
products also will be manufactured at Spo- 
kane, Mr. Danforth revealed. 


The Washington installation will be Pur- 
ina’s 39th. Construction is scheduled to be- 
gin immediately. When completed, the new 
plant will have an annual capacity of more 
than 100,000 tons. 


Range Cattle Nutrition Is 
Subject of Conference 


Frominent Colorado stockmen and ranch- 
ers appeared on the program of Colorado 
A &M College’s annual feed conference 
which was held at Fort Collins on Dec. 1. 
Range cattle feeding came in for special 
attention at the meeting. 


Feedlot operations were discussed by 
David A. Hamil of Atwood, a cattleman 
and speaker of the state house of represen- 
tatives. Dr. Lloyd E. Washburn of the col- 
lege staff discussed hormones from the feed- 
ers’ standpoint. 


CLARKE HONORED 

A. H. Clarke, vice president in charge 
of production for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, has been elected a director of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri, the group has 
announced. Mr. Clarke is also a director of 
Bemis and of the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
St. Louis. 
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Three of the four officers of the Michi- 
gan Associated Feed Men are shown above. 
At the left is John A. Krusoe of East 
Lansing, secretary-treasurer. Charles McCal- 
la, center, of Ann Arbor is first vice presi- 
dent and Doyle Bauserman, right, of Rich- 
land is president. 

Second Vice President Maynard Brown- 
lee of Lansing was not present when this 
picture was taken. 

Mr. Krusoe is associated with the Valley 
City Milling Co. at Portland, although he 
continues to make his home at East Lansing. 


Mr. McCalla is with the Washtenaw Farm 
Bureau Service and Mr. Bauserman with 
Richland Farm Service. 


BERRY APPOINTED 


Glenn L. Berry has been named senior 
local executive for General Mills, Inc., at 
Amarillo, Tex., Leslie N. Perrin, president 
of the Minneapolis firm, has announced. Mr. 
Berry will continue to serve as manager of 
the Texas grain department in addition to 
his new duties. 


CONVEYOR CLOSER 

Literature on its model CV-100 con- 
veyor type bag closing machine is offered 
feed men by Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. of Minneapolis. The model is 7 feet long 
and 514 feet high. To get descriptive data 
and prices, circle No. 45 on the Reader 
Service form. 


PELLET MACHINE 

All popular pellet sizes can be made with 
Anglo-Western pellet machines, according 
to Anglo American Mill Sales Co. of Owens- 
boro, Ky. The firm manufactures a model 
for 25 h.p. and a larger model. For data 
and prices on both, circle No. 46 on the 


Reader Service form. 


CONTINUOUS MIXES 

Literature showing how its Draver-Master 
mixing systems prepare uniformly blended 
feeds at low cost is offered by B. F. Gump 
Co. of Chicago. The firm claims that its 
mixing equipment saves both time and horse- 
power over other types. For full details, 
circle No. 47 on the Reader Service form. 

@ FARMERS FEED MILL Danville, Va., 


has opened for business. 


NEW GRIT BOX 

Latest addition to the Premier line of farm 
equipment manufactured by National Ideal 
Co., Toledo, is a new 40 pound capacity 
grit box with a 24 inch long double trough. 
The item is made of galvanized steel. For 
data and prices, write in No. 49 on the 
blank line provided on the Reader Service 
form. 


MOINES. IOWA 


Johnny PEZEN Says: 


“You can depend on Santa 
Claus to bring a bag full of 
welcome gifts at Christmas 
time, and you can depend on me 
for a bag full of extra pure 
limestone, every time. ALDEN 
Calcium Carbonate contains 


over 39% elemental calcium.” 


ALDEN Calcium Carbonate 
blends smoothly with other 
ingredients and helps your 
{customers get consistently 


better feeding results. 


Insist on ALDEN. We feature 
rapid, reliable service. 


Write, phone or wire .. . 


Merry Chrisimas 


Happy New Year 


PITTS BU 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


General Offices—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and 


RED WING 


LINSEED MEAL 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Linseed Oil Division Plant—Red Wing, Minn. 
Meal Sales Department—424 Flour Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Telephone—Lincoln 8469 
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“Handbook of Poultry & Egg Statistics,” by 
L. B. Darrah and Wendell Earle, Darle 
Press, 4 Highland Park, Ithaca, N. Y., $2. 

In these 80 pages, Professors Darrah and 
Earle of the Cornell University agricultural 
economics staff present more up to date 
information on poultry and the poultry in- 
dustry than have any other writers in re- 
cent years. Data include feed price informa- 
tion, egg marketing facts, production figures 
for eggs, chickens, and turkeys plus scores 
of other subjects. 

Each year the authors prepare supple- 
mentary pages designed to keep the basic 


PAY WAY 


Showed an 


increase of 


45% 
IN SALES 
8 IN 1951 
OVER 1950. 


There's a 
reason. 
Let us fell 


volume current, timely, and complete. Feed 
men supplying poultry raisers should find 
this new publication most helpful. 

* 


“Minerals in Livestock Feeding,” by H. H. 
Mitchell, College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, free. 

This compact 16 page bulletin discusses 
the role of the 13 mineral elements required 
by livestock and the results of deficiencies 
thereof on the animals. Signs of mineral de- 
ficiencies are noted and steps are suggested 
for the correction of these shortages. 

One of the most readable publications 
ever issued on this important subject, cir- 
cular 688 should be on every feed dealer's 
reference shelf. 

“The Old Farmer’s 1952 Almanac,” Yankee, 
Inc., Dublin, N. H., 25 cents. 

First published in 1792, this veteran farm 
‘must” is now in its 160th annual edition, 
still bearing the byline of Founder Robert B. 
Thomas. Containing more than 120 pages 
and a number of excellent photographs of 
the New England countryside, this almanac 
is worth a quarter of any feed man’s money. 
It is sold on newsstands in many areas and 
is also available by mail. 

* * 
Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Delaware State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover—this is the board’s complete report 
for the year 1950-51. 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
Madison—the Badger state’s official report 
on commercial feeds for the year 1951, pre- 
pared by Walter B. Griem, state feed con- 
trol official. 

Idaho Department of Agriculture, Boise 
—the western state presents reports on 
analyses of commercial feedstuffs and com- 
mercial fertilizers for the year 1950. 

Minnesota Division of Feed & Fertilizer 
Control, St. Paul—the state’s 32nd annual 
feed bulletin, covering the year 1950. 


See Shortage of Chemical 
Fertilizers Next Year 


Farmers will not be able to purchase all 
the chemical fertilizer they need in 1952, 
the National Fertilizer association has pre- 
dicted. The organization estimated that 
while total production will increase at least 
1 per cent, a decline of 10 per cent in 


“superphosphate production is considered 


likely. 

Nitrogen output is expected to be about 
5 per cent higher than in 1951, with a 
similar increase foreseen for potash. 


Roberts, Eubanks Elected 
Vice Presidents by Kent 


Election of two new vice presidents has 
been announced by the G. A. Kent organiza- 
tion of Muscatine, Iowa. Fred J. Roberts 
has been named vice president in charge 
of nutrition for Kent Feeds and E. M. 
Eubanks has been designated vice president 
in charge of operations for Grain Process- 
ing Corp. 

Mr. Roberts has been with Kent for 18 
years. Mr. Eubanks, a University of Illinois 
graduate, began with Grain Processing in 
1943. 

@ BOYD EDWARDS, Osmond, Neb., 
has constructed two additions to his Osmond 
Seed, Feed & Grain Co. building. 


BACK WITH INTERNATIONAL 

C. H. Crain has returned to the sales staff 
of International Paper Co., New York City, 
after a year’s active duty in the marines, 
R. I. LaMarche, Bagpak division sales man- 
ager, has announced. Mr. Crain will work 
out of Baltimore, serving Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and parts of West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Delaware. 


r|MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


F 
MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES l 

PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY A 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY M 
B 


CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


Teletype 14 


L 
A 
M FEEDING OATMEAL 
B 
0 FLAMBEAU MILLING CO 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 0 
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PAY WAY FEED MILLS, Inc. 

Oscar Straube, Pres. 

_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Farm Population Now 24 Million 


Decline Totals One-Fourth in Past 40 Years 


@ IN THE LAST 40 years the total popu- 
lation of the United States increased by 
nearly 60 million and climbed to more than 
151 million. The rise was especially rapid 
in the last decade, due to the high birth 
rates during and following World War II. 
Population growth between 1940 and 1950 


32 million in 1910 to a little over 24 million 
in 1950. People on farms made up 35 per 
cent of the nation’s population in 1910 but 
are only 16 per cent at present. 

Farm population was affected by wars 
and business conditions. From a peak of 
32.5 million in 1916, the number of people 


“1910 1950 
ACCORDING TO 


1940 URBAN -RURAL DEFINITION 


% FARM IS OF 
TOTAL 

50 

“910 1950 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


~ 


SS 


NSN 


DATA BASED ON 1950 CENSUS AND CENSUS-BAE ESTIMATES 


NEG. 47603A-XX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


was about 19 million, compared with an in- 
crease of only 9 million in the 1930 decade. 

All of the population increase since 1910 
has been in the nonfarm population. In con- 
trast, the farm population has declined from 


on farms decreased rapidly during World 
War I and fairly steadily during the 1920's, 
to 29.5 million by 1930. The great depres- 
sion cut down on migration from farms, and 
the farm population increased to 31.2 mil- 


Now we can supply you with NEW 


sis «= PAPER BAGS 
in i A new division established to broaden our 
Three Pia service to our customers. We can supply you 
I with paper bags in any weight, any craft, any 


nearest you. 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 


THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 DES MOINES, IOWA 
PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS 


ply, printed or plain in 50, 80, 100 Ib. sizes. 


Your inquiry will get our prompt attention. Write wire or 
telephone to Midwest Paper & Bag Co. at the plant 


BRANCH Minneapolis, Minn 1716 Ist St.N.*JU-4638 


PLANTS Westville, Illinois * N. State St. * Phone 7031 
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lion by 1933. After that the decline resumed 


—at first gradually. Movement from farms 


speeded up during World War II and most 
of these people did not return after the end 
of the war. In 1950 the number of persons 
on farms was about 5 million smaller than 
in 1940. 

In 1950, a farm population a fourth 
smaller than in 1910, produced the food. 
and fiber for a population that was nearly 
two-thirds greater than in the earlier year. 
This was possible only because of the great 
increases in output per farm worker that 
have taken place in the last 40 years. Farm 
mechanization, release of land formerly used 
for feed crops for workstock, use of fertil- 
izer, improved seed and breeds of animals, 
and other improved practices brought the 
gains in labor productvity. 


Users know this 
Crown of Quality 


stands for the BEST 
in calf feeds 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


Cream Calf Flakes 
for dry feeding 


Co. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


MT RURAL-URBAN® | | 
4 
Ryde's : 
Cream 
| 
4 
\ Sold only through dealers 
| © 109 : 


Free Enterprise Champion, 
Kenneth Wherry, Is Dead 


The death of Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Nebraska Republican, during the past month 
took from the nation one of the true 
champions of free enterprise and the Amer- 
ican way of life. Even Sen. Wherry’s po- 


KENNETH S. WHERRY 


litical opponents recognized the honesty 
and sincerity of the Nebraska lawmaker. 
Fresident Truman in mid-1950 wrote the 
senator that while the two were poles apart 
on most matters concerning government, he 
never once doubted Mr. Wherry’s honesty 
and sincere interest in the public welfare. 


Sen. Wherry’s last appearance before a 
feed industry group was his talk last June 4 
at the Central Retail Feed association con- 
vention in Milwaukee. The photo at left was 
taken during his Milwaukee address. 


Sen. Wherry’s concluding remarks at the 
Central meeting should be imprinted per- 
manently in the minds of feed industry 
members: 


“An accounting to the people and dis- 
closure of policies for the future is manda- 
tory. Give the people the facts and they 
will decide whether their substance is being 
frittered away under the notion that friend- 
ship can be won with bribery.” 


@ SHEARON & MALLOY, Macon, Mo., 
have opened a new feed and farm supply 


store. 


COLORING BOOK 

Farm children whose parents patronize 
dealers selling feed manufactured by Mce- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., are 
being given attractive coloring books with- 
out charge by Master Mix retailers. The 
12 page booklets are suited to water color 
or crayon coloring. For details on the book- 
lets, circle No. 41 on the Reader Service 
form. 


Ray E. Rowland Elected to 
Ralston Purina Co. Board 


Ray E. Rowland, vice president in charge 
of production and research, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, President Donald Danforth 
has announced. 


Other board members are Mr. Danforth, 
Lewis B. Stuart, George W. Simpkins, and 
Chairman William H. Danforth. 


Soy Futures Non-Delivery 
Penalized at $5 Per Ton 


At a special meeting of its board of di- 
rectors Dec. 3, the Chicago Board of Trade 
adopted a regulation providing for a settle- 
ment price of $79 per ton for November 
soybean meal futures contracts which were 
in default because of non-delivery. 

Final settlement of the defaulted con- 
tracts will require approval of the federal 
Office of Price Stabilization. This $79 figure 
would represent a $5 per ton penalty. 


ON DUST CONTROL 

Members of the trade who have dust 
control problems will be interested in a new 
brochure published by W. C. Wiedemann 
€& Son, Inc., Kansas City. It describes the 
firm’s full line of modern dust control equip- 
ment. To obtain a copy, circle No. 48 on 
the Reader Service form. 


Three Products You Can 


Use with Confidence 


1. pratt's Sol-O-Wleena —the favorite of feed 


manufacturers every where. A free-running 
fish soluble supplement plus vitamin B12 and 
necessary antibiotics. Replaces all fish meal 
and animal protein in your formulas. 


2. PRATT'S VITA-MASTER—a complete vitamin con- 
centrate and fortifier especially designed for custom 


Ask Ws 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


mixing in your own feeds. Contains high vitamin lev- 
els, fish solubles, fish meal, carotene, liver and glan- 
dular meal, vitamin B12 and other necessary factors. 


3. PRATT'S TRIPLE-FIFTY—new star in the W. C. 
Pratt line. 50% soybean oil meal, 50% con- 
densed fish solubles on a dry basis producing 
a product with a minimum protein guarantee of 
50%. Especially designed for manufacturers 
who can incorporate their own antibiotics. 


Write for Information on Our Personalized 
Formulas for Custom Mixers 


W. C. PRATT COMPANY, INC. 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Warehouse Stocks at 


Grain Products Company New Century Co. 
St. James, Minnesota 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


United Distributing Co. Green Bay Flour & Feed, Inc. 
116 24th Ave. North 1011 S. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minn. Green Bay, Wis. 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS’ GRAINS 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 
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Idaho Salesman Cops Barwell Trophy 


Winner of the annual Barwell salesman- 
ship trophy of the Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co., Waukegan, Ill., for the current year is 
George Kellogg of Nampa, Idaho. Mr. Kel- 
logg is shown at right in the photo accept- 
ing the trophy from President James M. 
Flinn. Looking on is Jack Sams, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. 


The presentation was made at Blatchford’s 


three day national convention for district 
sales managers. A check for $100 accom- 
panies the annual presentation. Mr. Kellogg 
will retain the trophy until the 1952 sales 
convention. The award is made in memory 
of the late John W. Barwell, former presi- 
dent of Blatchford. 


A new Blatchford product, Calf-Pab, was 
introduced to the sales managers at the 


Spouting 
Hoppers 
Bins 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Bucket Elevators 


Screw Conveyors 
Screw Feeders 
Conveyor Troughs 
Special Size and 
Pitch Conveyors 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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meeting. A milk substitute for day old 
calves, the product is sold in powdered form 
and is readily soluble in water. Calf-Pab is 
said to cost only one-fourth as much as 
whole milk. 

Feed men who want to learn more about 
Calf-Pab, which will be marketed Jan. 1, 
should circle No. 9 on the Reader Service 
form. 

VALUABLE CALENDAR 

Retailers for John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa. are currently distributing 
copies of the firm’s unique farm progress 
calendar to their customers. A full color 
publication, the calendar boosts the work of 
farm youth organizations. To obtain a copy, 
circle No. 1 on the Reader Service form. 


reduces 
-todine loss 


STABILIDE*—potassium iodide stabilized 
with calcium stearate—is designed 
to iodize feed, salt and calcium ‘tar- 
bonate mixtures, Try STABILIDE. It 
may solve your problem of iodine 
loss in storage. 

Scientists at the Mellon Institute 
found that “an iodized livestock 
mineral containing 0.21% stearate- 
coated potassium iodide lost 0.5% 
of the original iodine content dur- 
ing two months, while an unstabil- 
ized mineral containing the same 
ingredients lost 14% of the iodine 
content.” 


Minimizes iodine loss 
Assures uniform iodine content 
Easy to mix thoroughly 

Free flowing 


STABILIDE 


Write today to your nearest 
Mallinckrodt office for samples, 
prices and complete literature. 
Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mix- 
tures are Ioflow,* Iomag,* and 
Iodide Mixture. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


1**Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feed- 
stuffs’ by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Frederick, 
science, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


MALLINCKRODT ( Oo CHEMICAL WORKS 
83 Years of Service to Chemical Users 
Mallinckrodt Street, St. Lovis 7, Mo, 
72 Gold Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Chicago ¢ Cincinnati e Cleveland 
los Angeles © Montreal ¢ Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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AMES-BURNS COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


FEED aed GRAIN 


""BUSY SINCE 1904" 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


“All in 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis e Minnesota 


More Profits With 
Profit Brands! 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter 

Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford Products 

Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Clear Quill Dog Foods. 

Calf Manna 

Pilot Oyster Shells 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Golden West Condensed Buttermilk | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Friends improve with age. Old friends 
are fully understood and their names 
are easy to call. : 

So it is with the things we buy. 
Among familiar names in agriculture 
are tankage, meat scraps, and bone 
meal. They have represented a bul- 
wark of our economy while a multi- 
tude of names which have been 


we introduced during the present cen- 


tury have faded from our minds. 


V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers W.: 

| 
It will D 
continue to be ANIMAL PROTEIN 
safe and prudent 
to depend upon 
RED W BRAND 
60% Digester Tankage 
50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
80% Blood Meal 
70% (B.P.L.) Special Prepared Steam Bone Meal 


within your handy call at all Wilson Plants. 


Fish Meal — Fish Solubles 


Linseed—Cottonseed—Soybean Meals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Royal Oak Charcoal 
United Calcium Carbonate 
| 
Demon Oat Products 
| Peavey’s Feed-Rite Minerals 
Vitamin Oils 
Southern Sunshi 
| Hull 
| : 
| 


WATERLOO WILSON 
MILLS CO. 
DEPT. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago Kansas'City Los Angeles 
Okiahoma City * Albert Lea * Omaha ¢ Denver 

Cedar Rapids * Dothan * Memphis 


Terramycin Is Valuable in 
Fighting Turkey Disease 


Terramycin is playing an important role 
in combatting an epizootic disease of tur- 
keys, according to Joseph J. Nicholson, 
chairman of the committee on turkey dis- 
eases of the Northeastern Foultry Producers 
Council. Mr. Nicholson’s report to the 
Council was summarized for the press by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Nicholson reported that on his own 
farm, which produces 15,000 turkeys an- 
nually, onset of the disease was prevented 
by teeding terramycin at a level of 20 grams 
per ton of feed throughout the period the 
birds were in brooder houses. Once the 
birds were moved to porches, the antibiotuc 
content was cut to 5 grams for each ton 
of feed. 

For details on the use of terramycin in 
turkey rations, circle No. 6 on the Reader 
Service form. 


Moseman Is New Chief of 
Plant Industry Bureau 


Dr. A. H. Moseman has been named 
chief of the Department of Agriculture's 
Bureau of Plant Industry, officials of the 
Agricultural Research Administration have 
announced. He succeeds Dr. R. M. Salter, 
new head of the soil conservation service. 

Dr. Moseman formerly was assistant bu- 
reau chief. A native of Nebraska, he joined 
the plant industry staff in 1938. Dr. Mose- 
man is a member of a number of scientific 
and plant breeders’ organizations. 


Bacitracin May Help Cut 
Swine Dysentery Danger 


Swine dystentery may be controlled to a 
considerable extent by the use of bacitracin, 
according to scientists at the Illinois college 
of veterinary medicine. Work at Urbana 
demonstrated that bacitracin is far more ef- 
fective than sulfathalidine and sulfamethaz- 
ine and more effective than sodium arsani- 
late, according to the research workers. 

Pigs treated with 100,000 units of baci- 
tracin for six days recovered in 96 per cent 
of the cases, the tests showed. Those which 
received 50,000 units showed an 80 per 
cent recovery rate. Untreated pigs suffered 
56 per cent mortality. 

For information on the availability of 
bacitracin, circle No. 18 on the Reader 
Service form. 

@ ALFRED RUEMLER, Monticello, Ind., 
has purchased Westphal’s Hardware & Feed 
Store from Truman Westphal. 


COLORADO PURCHASE 

Sale of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
at El Reno, Okla., to Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, is provided for in a 
purchase agreement announced jointly by 
both firms. Canadian was founded in 1894 
and its mill has a capacity of 100 tons of 
feed daily. It also operates a large flour mill. 
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Seventeen new feed salesmen recently at- 
tended a two weeks’ training school held at 
Clinton, Iowa, by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Fourteen of the men will work for 
Pillsbury and three for the firm’s Globe Mills 
division at Los Angeles. 

Shown with the sales trainees are Lou R. 
King, director of sales training in the Pills- 


Southern Alberta Suffers 
Livestock Feed Shortage 


Unexpectedly severe weather during late 
October created an unusually serious live- 
stock feeding situation in the Canadian 
province of Alberta, Cyrus Follmer, Amer- 
ican consul at Calgary, has reported. For 
the first time in nearly half a century, Cal- 
gary stockyards had to place an embargo 
on livestock deliveries because of lack of 
space. 

Hay and straw cost $10 more per ton in 
southern Alberta than in the Edmonton area 
where feed is plentiful, the American rep- 
resentative said. Some three-fourths of the 
cattle which overflowed the stockyards were 
feeder and stocker types. Prices held up 
well despite the flood of animals and were 
steadied by the subsequent embargo. 


Chicago Dairy Plans New 
Libertyville Feed Mill 


Hawthorn-Mellody Farms, Chicago and 
Milwaukee dairy concern, is constructing a 
new $500,000 feed mill and fertilizer plant 
near Libertyville, Ill., officials of the firm 
have announced. Plant Manager C. F. Craig 
said that the feed mill will be in operation 
by Jan. 1. 

For the past several months, Hawthorn- 
Mellody has produced some eight tons of 
feed daily. In the new mill, daily capacity 
will be increased to 100 tons. The company 
plans to sell bagged feeds through dealers 
and to do some direct selling of bulk feeds. 
@ EVERETT STANLEY JR., Plainfield, 
Ind., has moved his Plainfield Feed Mill to a 
new building. 
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bury feed and soy division, and G. R. Peter- 


son, division vice president and general sales 
manager. Mr. King is seventh from the left 
in the back row and Mr. Peterson is fourth 
from the left in the front. 


WITH NELLIS FEED 


Don L. Huffman has been named man- 
ager of the new Buffalo office of Nellis Feed 
Co., Chicago, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Huffman formerly was associated with Wil- 
bur-Ellis Co. and Swift & Co. Nellis’ Buffalo 
offices are located in the Marine Trust 
building. 


Livestock make 
more Profits for You 


Ay, 


Contains Cobalt, lron, 
Copper, Manganese, 

 lodine. Needed for 
Health and Thrift... 
to prevent Trace 
Mineral Deficiencies 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Look to Amburgo for a complete Formula 
Feed Program. From the interpretation of 
the latest scientific and research develop- 
ments into every-day language by our 
skilled field representatives, to final dis- 
tribution of outstanding vitamin and min- 
eral with the prime objective 
of increasing the quality of formula feeds 
and lowering feed costs. Contact your near- 
est Amburgo trained field representative— 
he can aid you in obtaining this “Maximum 
Feed Efticiency” and the ultimate in profits; 
for both the feed manufacturer ond the 
livestock raiser. 


) MP 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7. PENNSYLVANIA 


Mix Your 
Own Brand 
Of Feeds 
With The 


BROWER 


“WHIRLWIND" 


MIXER 


WORLD'S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 
MIXER 


Over 9,000 
satisfied 
users 


Many feed dealers are now increasing their 
profits 50c per bag and more. A perfect blend 
mixed in 10 to 20 minutes—at a power cost 
from 3c to 5c per ton. Heavy welded construc- 
tion. Gives years of trouble-free service. Five 
sizes for mixing 700 to 4000 Ibs. per batch. A 
money-making investment for any dealer. 30- 
Day Money-Back Trial Guarantee. Write for 
details, prices, 


BROWER MFG.CO. 452N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


Pillsbury Trains 17 New Salesmen LOOK TO pemburge 
y 


United Feed Products Co. 


CENTRAL 6-1623-24-25-26 

205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

M. WRIGHT 


The nominal market today, in 
carlots, bagged Chicago basis un- 
less otherwise specified. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
HOMINY FEED 
STANDARD BRAN 
STANDARD MIDDS 

50% MEAT SCRAP 

60% DIGESTER TKGE. 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
OAT GOODS 

FISH MEAL 


DICK REICH 


QUICK, CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


Bran axa Middlings 


(Higher in Protein) 
TENNANT & Hoyt Co. 
LAKE CITY, MINN. 


be (7 
DE | | IANI-7 
lll 
JAN 8-15 RAIN OR 


Dec. 16-23. The northeastern part of 
the country will be colder than normal with 
some snow along the New England coast 
and upper New York. The warm tropical 
air rising from the Gulf pushes up over the 
Mississippi valley to the Great Lakes. The 
rest of the country will have cooler than 
normal temperatures except for an arm of 
tropical air which pushes north from Mex- 
ico to the eastern Dakotas. Precipitation will 


M. A. ROSEMAN & CO 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


occur in a band from central Texas to cen- 
tral Missouri. 

Dec. 24-31. The general overall picture 
is colder than normal temperatures for 
most of the country during this period with 
heaviest precipitation areas in the central 
Appalachians and Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, and western North Dakota. A warmer 
tropical air mass lies over eastern Texas 
northward to eastern Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan. A Pacific warm air mass 
covers most of western United States with 
the exception of coastal Washington and 
Oregon, western Montana, Idaho, and Ne- 
vada where cooler than normal temperatures 
will prevail. 

Jan. 1-7. There is a Canadian air mass 
lying over the Great Lakes extending south 
over Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico 
with another smaller one over Iowa, Mis- 
souri. There are smaller cold air masses 
over the New England states south to the 
coast of North Carolina, over the Dakotas, 
over western Montana, Idaho, eastern Ore- 
gon, northern California, and coastal Wash- 
ington. The rest of the country will have 
warmer than normal temperatures. The pre- 
cipitation areas are along the east coast, 
central Texas, eastern Oklahoma, and Wash- 
ington. 

Jan. 8-15. The cold air of last week 
moves further south over the country low- 
ering temperatures in New York, eastern 
Ohio, and along the Appalachian range; 
another arm extends from northern Wis- 
consin through Iowa south to Arkansas. A 
narrow arm lies over the western Dakotas, 
eastern Wyoming and western Colorado. 
Montana, Idaho, and Nevada will also have 
lower temperatures as will coastal Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The precipitation areas 
are concentrated in the East with snow in 
the north and rain in the south. There is a 
second band of precipitation from the upper 


Great Lakes south to eastern Texas. 


@ TOM KINSLOW, Moreland, Ark., is 
planning to open a feed store at Russelville, 
Ark. He operates the Kinslow Feed Store 
at Moreland. 
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American Dehydrators Association, 
Hotel Soreno, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jan. 15-16, 1952 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Claypool, Indian- 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Jan. 21-22, 1952 

Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

Jan. 24-26, 1952 

Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City............ Feb. 10-12, 1952 

Midwest Barley Improvement Con- 
ference, Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis Feb. 12, 1952 

Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver.....Feb. 24-26, 1952 


International Trade Fair, Navy Pier, 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Ambassador Ho- 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita: May 2-3, 1952 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel 
(Formerly Stevens), Chicago 

May 8-9, 1952 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Plaza Hotel, Galveston 
May 9-10, 1952 

Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Asso- 
ciation, Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs... ‘May 25-26, 1952 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


Fastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Statler Hotel, New York 


Chio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus.....June 16-17, 1952 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Oct. 1-2, 1952 


@ RUSSELL HUNT, Baldwin City, Kan., 
has purchased Hardy Farm Supply from 
C. O. Hardy. 
PORTABLE AIR CONVEYOR 

Illustrated specification data on_ its 
vacuum type air conveyors are offered to 
readers of The Feed Bag by the Powerad 
Co. of New York City. Feed ingredient 
handlers who would like copies of the data > 
should circle No. 3 on the Reader Service 
form. 
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Get: Vau Camp 
SEA PEP 


Brand 
PRODUCTS 


Improved Con- 
densed Fish Solubies 
Fortified with Fish 
Glandular Hydroly- 
sate...Regular Con- 
densed Fish Solubles 
Fish Meals... 
Vitamin A and D Oils 


From: J=M 


TRADING CORP. 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone:WAbash 2-2065 


Also at your service with Genuine 
Imported Moss Peat. Write - Wire - 
Phone - Today! 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Since 1856 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
Wheat and rye flours, Cereals, Corn Goods 
and a complete Line of 


EAGLE and GOLD COIN 


Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
New Ulm, Minn. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETON, N. Y. 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey j§ SUNSET BRAND FEED 
Agents for Wheat Germ Oil (an exclusively milk product) 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. Wheat G High in flavin, milk albumen, 
Alb: Baltimore e erm 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna and milk minerals. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


| 

Chicago..... March 22-April 6, 1952 

elise 


Northeast Still Short of Feed 


Expanded Use Greater Than its New Production 


@ THE NORTHEAST has long been the 
leading feed deficit region of the United 
States, and there is little prospect that it 
will lose this position. Northeastern agricul- 
ture now uses some 2 million tons more 
feed concentrates per year than a decade 
ago but produces only about 600,000 tons 
more. 

This has meant increased in-shipments of 
feed from other regions. Furthermore, most 


By M. S. PARSONS 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the increased feed has gone to poultry. 
This makes the region more vulnerable 
than ever before to a national feed shortage, 
since the poultry feed is almost entirely 
concentrates. 

Although the nation’s feed supply ap- 
pears adequate for the coming year, short- 


WHOLESALERS 


All Feed Ingredients 
NOPCO A & D FEEDING OILS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 
CORN KING MINERAL 


Truax Field Warehouse 3406 


Serving the 


Truck and Carload Lots of 


Inquiries Invited Phone 4-2419 


BADGER FEEDS, INC. 


DEALER TRADE 


FOP & Quaker Feeds 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
VITANDRY 
PEAVEY'S MINERALS 


Madison, Wis. 


* Call the POLKA DOT FOLKS for: ° 


e Alfalfa Meal — Linseed Meal e 
Cottonseed Meal — Pulverized Oats 
e Reground Oat Feed e 
Bran — Shorts — Molasses 
e Soybean Meal — Fish Meal 
Distillers’ Grains — Screenings 
e Brewers’ Grains — Hominy Feed 


DERS CO. 
“The Polka-Dot Folks” 
BOARD OF TRADE 
Vi. 8459 TWX-KC20 
Kansas City 6, ie. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 

Live YEAST cuLture 
“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
Makes Good Feeds Better 
For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
Live yeast enzymes, B vitamins and other 
unidentified factors are an important aid 
to appetite, digestion, better health and 


growth. Increases feed utilization with 
lower feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix 


Feeding 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS,4nc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 
In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


ages could develop later in view of the high 
demand for livestock products and the fact 
that our feed reserves are not large in rela- 
tion to our heavy annual feed requirement. 
It may be pertinent therefore to review the 
current livestock-feed situation in the North- 
east and to discuss some of the alternatives 
in case a feed shortage should develop. 

As far as requirements for feed concen- 
trates are concerned the Northeast appar- 
ently reached an all-time peak in 1950, ex- 
ceeding the previous record reached during 
the latter years of World War II. Feed con- 
sumption in this region in 1951 probably 
will show a further increase to a total of 
over 13 million tons of concentrates. This 
compares with a total of about 11 million 
tons in 1941. 

Perhaps as significant as the increase in 
total feed requirements is the fact that most 
of the increase has gone to poultry. Require- 
ments for feed concentrates have expanded 
only a little for dairy cattle and have de- 
creased for horses and sheep, but for poul- 
try feed requirements are nearly 50 per cent 
above the 1941 level. This spectacular in- 
crease in pou!try resulted from expansion 
both in laying flocks and in broilers, but by 
far the largest percentage increase was in 
broilers. 

Along with this sizable increase in feed 
consumption has been a smaller increase in 
feed grain production in the Northeast. In 
1950 local production was about 4.3 million 
tons, as compared to 3.7 million tons in 
1941. The increase was due primarily to 
higher yields rather than to larger acreages 
of the feed crops. 

In case the national feed situation should 
become tight at some future time, what 
could northeastern farmers do to adjust to 
it? Dairy farmers would have several alter- 
natives. Under most conditions they would 
probably find it more profitable to maintain 
their herds rather than to reduce them. This 
could be done in the short run by reducing 
the concentrates fed per cow, preferably by 
reducing heavily the quantity fed to low- 
producing cows. In the longer run dairymen 
could produce more home-grown feed, either 
roughage or grain. On most northeast dairy 
farms, however, an increase in roughage 
would likely be more profitable than an in- 
crease in grain production. 

Poultry farmers, as suggested above, would 
have fewer alternatives. They depend al- 
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“Are you the man who owns that big, 
mean-looking bull?" 
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most exclusively on feed concentrates. Op- 
portunities to reduce feeding rates are not 
good, and few of them have the land or 
other resources for producing feed grain. 
They could not substitute roughage for 
concentrates to any large extent and their 
main adjustment could only be one of re- 
ducing numbers and production. Fortunately 
this could be done relatively quickly. At the 
same time, it would probably mean some 
financial loss to the producer, due to con- 
tinuing overhead costs if for no other reason. 


One new possibility exists for increasing 
grain production in the Northeast. Some 
land formerly used for potatoes is now 
available for other use. This land could be 
used to produce grain and a part of it has 
already been put into grain crops. But we 
should not overestimate this possibility. Fo- 
tato acreage in the region in 1951 is about 
400,000 acres below the wartime peak. If 
all of this were put into grain and, assuming 
optimistically that it produced 1 ton of grain 
per acre, the result would be 0.4 million 
tons added to the feed supply. This would 
be of some significance but would only 
amount to about 3 per cent of the total 
regional requirements for feed concentrates. 

Actually, it is very unlikely that the farm- 
ers who have reduced potato acreage will 
put any large proportion of this land into 
grain crops except perhaps temporarily. 
Most of them will need and will develop 
better alternatives for this land. Some of 
these farmers, possibly many of them, will 
gradually increase livestock production. And 
it is quite likely that in so doing they will 
increase the regighal requirements for feed 
concentrates more than they will increase 
the production of feed grains. All in all, it 
would seem that the feed concentrates situ- 
ation is one which livestock and poultry 
producers in the Northeast, and in other 
feed deficit areas as well, should consider 
more carefully than usual in their planning 
for the next few years. 


Atlantic Supply Markets 
Calf Feed Supplement 


Atlantic Supply Co. of Baltimore has an- 
nounced the marketing of a new feed supple- 
ment for calves to be marketed under the 
trade name Gro-Blets. According to Presi- 
dent Malcolm A. Long, the new product 
will tie in with two other specialty products 
now marketed. They are Gro-Fac for poul- 
try and Gro-Best for swine. 

These products are growth stimulant sup- 
plements containing antibiotics and vita- 
mins. Gro-Blet is available in capsule form 
and is used for calves before they become 
ruminants. According to Mr. Long, all 
these products have been developed in line 
with current research on antibiotics and 
vitamins. For details circle No. 14 on the 
Reader Service form. 

CSC DIVIDENDS 

Two dividends of 25 cents a share on 
common stock have been announced by 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 
One of the payments will be a year-end 
dividend. They are payable Dec. 20 to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 6. 
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Brower Installs Mixers in 
Three States and Canada 


Installations of Brower Whirlwind feed 
mixers for firms in three states and Canada 
has been reported by Brower Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Ill. The following concerns pur- 
chased the mixers: Feed Rite Mills, Winni- 
peg, Canada; Lineville Elevator, Lineville, 
Iowa; Schaper Feed & Hatchery, Fana, IIl.; 
Albrecht’s Poultry Farm, St. Peter, Ill.; and 
Gessel Feed Store, Swanville, Minn. 

For complete descriptive literature, tech- 
nical data, and prices on Whirlwind feed 


mixers, circle No. 11 on the Reader Service 
form. 


BLATZ APPOINTMENT 
Herbert A. Goodwin has been named 
sales director of the Blatz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, President Frank Verbest has 
announced. Mr. Goodwin formerly was a 
vice president of Falstaff Brewing Corp. in 
St. Louis. 


@ FAGEN ELEVATOR CO., Keota, Iowa, 
has purchased the Frescoln Elevator at 
Sigourney, Iowa. 


PROTEIN FOR ANIMALS 

The value of protein and its component 
amino acids in livestock nutrition is ex- 
plained in the current issue of Trace Min- 
eral News, published by Hardy Salt Co. of 
St. Louis. Feed men who would like a copy 
of the discussion should circle No. 21 on 
the Reader Service form. 


Selected Quality 


MOL 


¢ 


ASSES 


NATIONAL MOLASSES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. - OGONTZ 8337 
SHIPMENTS FROM GULF & ATLANTIC SEAPORTS 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e DRUMS 


Rich in Carbohydrates 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 


MADE STRONGER. 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 

efficiently at less cost 

than other elevator cups. 
WRITE TO: 

K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


2001 Board of Trade Webster 9-7730 
Chicago 4, Ill. TWX-1151 


Fast, Confidential Brokerage Service 
to Feed Ingredient Buyers 


y FULL LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


Call or Wire Us Today 


NEED PHOSPHATE? 


USE 
ponte With Colloidal 
Clay 
Produced By 
LONCALA PHOSPHATE CO. 
HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. 


Distributed By 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


2001 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


SOFT 
PHOSPHATE 


e1i7ze 


eS. 
PLANTATION 
4 


UNIVERSAL 


MOISTURE 
TESTER 
For Feed, Grain, 


Seed and Mill 
Products. 


THE Only 


MOISTURE 
TESTER That: 


@Gives direct moisture percentage 
readings on a dial, instantly. 

e Requires no separate temperature 
tests; a built-in thermometer auto- 
matically indicates temperature. 

© Operates electrically, yet requires 
no electrical outlets or batteries. 


The Universal is consistently accurate. Fully 
portable. Guaranteed for three years. No mainte- 
nance. Liberal free trial. Write for literature. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-J Sherman Ave. Evanston, IIl. 


J-MTC 

GENUINE GERMAN 
Imported 

MOSS PEAT 


Write, Wire or Phone 
Requirements Today! 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. Phone: 
Chicago 4, Il. Wabash 2-2065 


™ 


Reliable Grain 
Commission Merchants 


W. M. BELL CO. 


629-635 Grain 


Exch Bldg. 
Milwaukee 2, Wie,  DAly 8-5135 


Branch Offices at 


Sioux Falls, SD. Cedar_ Rapids 


and 
Red Wing, Minn. Algona, Iowa 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


1203 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1336, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


“MILLFEEDS = ALL KIND" 
an 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBOILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTENFEED 
STALEY’S CORN OILMEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Former Trade Editor Joins 
Merck Advertising Staff 


A former technical editor for three lead- 
ing trade publications has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
the firm has announced. He is Dr. Donald 
F. Chichester, formerly associated with 
Topics Publishing Co. of New York City. 

Holder of a doctorate from Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the new Merck advertising man was 
associated with Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City, from 1935 to 1945. He resides 
at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Kane Advertising Agency Is 
Now in Its New Offices 


Kane Advertising, Bloomington, IIl., is 
now located in new quarters at Center and 
Monroe streets, President Arthur P. Kane 
has announced. The agency occupies an en- 
tire three story building. 

Enlarged offices have been provided for 
all agency departments, according to Mr. 
Kane. A new conference room and a lounge 
for employes and guests are features of the 
new location. Kane Advertising handles 
campaigns for A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 


Dealer Advisory Council of 
ADM Meets at Minneapolis 


Forty members of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.’s feed division dealers’ advisory council 
were guests of the Minneapolis firm at a 
November meeting held in that city’s Cur- 
tis Hotel. Fresiding at the session was E. W. 
Anderson, South Omaha Terminal Ware- 
house Co., South Omaha, Neb. He is chair- 
man of the group. 

The meeting was the council’s 18th since 
its inception four years ago. Subjects dis- 
cussed at the session included Booster feed 
merchandising plans and dealer credit 
problems. 
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Trade Veteran W. C. Pratt 
Dies After Long Illness 


William C. Pratt, W. C. Pratt Co., Inc., 
Chicago, a veteran member of the feed trade, 
died in Chicago Dec. 3 after an illness of 
several years. He was 58. 

Mr. Pratt had been an executive in the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, for 
17 years when he resigned Oct. 1, 1943 to 


W. C. PRATT 


become vice president in charge of sales for 
Dawe’s Products Co., Chicago. On Oct. 1, 
1944, Mr. Pratt resigned this position to 
start his own firm in Chicago. Originally his 
company jobbed feed ingredients, specializ- 
ing in fish products. Later it went into dried 
fish soluble supplements and vitamin con- 
centrates under its own brands. 

Surviving Mr. Pratt are his widow, Lu- 
cille; a daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Vollmar, La Grange, IIl.; two 
grandchildren; and his father, R. W. Pratt 
and brother, H. L. Pratt, both of Rockford, 
Ill. Funeral services were held in Rockford 
Dec. 5. 

W. C. Pratt Co., Inc., will continue on 
under the direction of Miss Willa Fleming, 
secretary of the firm, and Lawrence R. Kees. 
Mr. Pratt had not been too active in the 
company during the past few years. 


Its Pellet Mill’s Capacity 
Is Tops, $-W Maintains 


No other pellet mill on the market has 
as high a capacity as its Pellet-Ace, accord- 
ing to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 
The firm stated that the mill’s high capacity 
is coupled with design simplification over 
earlier models, which results in lower pro- 
duction costs and easier maintenance. 

Pellet-Ace has a 75 h.p. motor mounted 
on an adjustable hinged steel plate. The 
mill is V-belt driven. For details and specifi- 
cations, circle No. 43 on the Reader Service 
form. 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 

1s. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


REBUILT PRATER corn cutter, 1% ton 
feed mixer, 10 foot drag elevator, priced to sell. 
je Farm Supply & Hatchery, Lemont, 

inois. 


FEED MIXER—one ton Kelly Duplex with 
motor and starting switch, excellent condition. 
Being replaced by a larger mixer. Write Sauter 
Bros., Dorchester, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL—16 inch Papec with 40 
H. P. motor. One ton Kelly Duplex mixer with 
5 H. P. motor—cheap. Write R. H. Brown, 1405 
1st Street, Bedford, Indiana. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Profitable feed, lumber, and coal 
business in northern Dodge county, Wisconsin. 
Same owner since 1929. Modern mill with excel- 
lent equipment. Excellent dairy section. Doing 
more than $200,000 annual business. Write Box 
DE 69, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sold Only 


Retail 
Channels 
Genuine ASL 


BANARAT 


Most Effective RAT and 
Mouse KILLER Known 


Feature BANARAT, the pioneer warfarin 
rodenticide that’s fully guaranteed to 
ban all rats and mice. It’s sure to please 
your customers, 


New! BANARAT BITS 
ready-to-use death deal- 
ing pellets; also home 
size for mice. 
BANARAT PREMIX a 
concentrate your custo- 
mers mix with any pre- 
ferred bait. 


Localized National Advertising 
Powerful, continuous advertising that’s 
read by your customers in their favorite 
local publications, Merchandising helps 
sent free, 


Order From 


Your Wholesaler 


There are dozens of war- 
farin products but only 
one BANARAT. Insist on 
it from your jobber or 
write American Scientific 
Laboratories, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin, 


DEPENDABLE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minn. 


Freight Car Output Set at 
24,200 for Next Quarter 


Production of 24,200 railroad freight cars 
is scheduled for the first quarter of 1952, the 
National Prouction Authority has announced. 
But because of material shortages, allocations 
will be made to car builders on a basis of 
21,200 cars, NPA said. 

Materials will be granted for 18,000 do- 
mestic freight cars; 2,000 tank cars; and 
1,200 cars for export, according to the 
program. 

“The government fully recognizes the im- 
portance of a sound and healthy railroad 
transport system,” Guy O. Beale, head of 
NPA’s railroad equipment division, declared. 

@ JACK BICKLE, Stigler, Okla., has 
opened the Bickle Evergreen Feed & Sup- 
ply Store. 
BAG CLOSERS 

Its entire line of modern bag closing 
equipnient is described in bulletin 200 pub- 
lished by Union Special Machine Co. of 
Chicago. The circular is fully illustrated. 
Feed men who would like copies of the 
bulletin should circle No. 44 on the Reader 
Service form. 


Tried @ 
Tested @ 
=APPROVED = Proved e 


THE ORIGINAL 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy On Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 
Repairs all types of bags, bur- 
lap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, can- 
vas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
leading 
jobbers 
everywhere. 
* 


Write for 
Trade Prices 


Immediate 
Delivery 


-VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS’ 
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Now A Teacher 


LOREN V. BURNS 


Loren V. Burns, Kansas City feed con- 
sultant, has been named to the staff of Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Dean R. I. 
Throckmorton of the college of agriculture 
has announced. Mr. Burns will serve on the 
faculty of the new feed technology school. 
He will continue to operate Loren V. Burns 
& Associates in Kansas City. 

Mr. Burns has been active in the milling 
trade since 1929. Prior to setting up his own 
business, he was associated with Spear Mills, 
Kansas City, and the MFA Miilling Co., 
Springfield, Mo. Mr. Burns is a graduate of 
Washburn University at Topeka, Kan. 


Minneapolis Grain Traders 
Drowned on Hunting Trip 


Two prominent young members of the 
Minneapolis grain trade drowned Nov. 25 
when their car crashed through the ice of 
Lake Vermillion in Minnesota. They were 
Don Scroggins, 32, Scroggins Grain Co., 
and Thomas Whitten, 28, Hallet & Carey 
Co. Both men were active traders on the 
exchange floor. 

They had been hunting deer at Lake Ver- 
million near Tower, Minn., and were at- 
tempting a short cut across a bay when the 
auto went through the ice. Two passengers 
who were in the back seat of the car 
escaped. 


@ J. W. BEAVERS, Drumright, Okla., has 
purchased the stock of the Red Front Feed 
Store and has moved it to his Peoples Feed 
Store. 


KASCO TRAINING SCHOOL 


Feed salesmen who have joined Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, since last March 15 
took part in a training school which the firm 
conducted during the week which began 
Nov. 12. Earl P. Mitchell, assistant to the 
company’s sales manager, was in charge of 
the training. 
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NAMED DIRECTOR 
Edward C. Lipman of San Francisco has 
been named to the board of directors of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., the 
firm has announced. He is head of the Em- 
porium department stores in San Francisco 


and Oakland, Calif. 
@ ELM CITY FEED & EQUIPMENT CO., 


Princeton, Ill., has opened for business. 


NAMED BY PAY-U 
William B. Raufer has been appointed 
sales promotion manager by Pay-U Labora- 
tories, Inc., Quincy, Ill., the firm has an- 
nounced. He was formerly associated with 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri. 


Robert Morris Ils Now With 
Father’s Firm in Chicago 


Robert Morris, formerly associated with 
Horton-Earl Co., Minneapolis, has joined 
his father’s firm, Morris: McAdams Co., Chi- 
cago, President E. F. (Gene) Morris has an- 
nounced. Bob Morris represented Horton- 
Earl in Wisconsin and Minnesota previously. 

Earlier, he was associated with General 
Mills, Inc., and Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Bob Morris is a University of 
Wisconsin graduate. 

@ FEEDERS SUPPLY CO., Pocahontas, 
Ark., has opened for business. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COUNTRY RUN 


GRAINS..... 
CORN.......' 
SOYBEANS... 
OATS ....... 
WHEAT...... 


GRAIN AND FEED caf 


WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE 
(2151-2161) 


TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO., SULLIVAN, 


Make Your Customers 
Good Customers... 
All Year *Round 


Brand 


Condensed | 


BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
612 Bulletin Bldg. Phila. 7, Penna. 


SPECIALIZING 
MILL FEEDS 
SOYBEAN MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 

HOMINY FEED 
BREWER’S GRAIN 


ILL. 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


\ 
j 
h 
~ 
= 
MINN 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON ALL 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Jobbers and Wholesalers 
of 


CARLOADS 
MIXED CARS 
TRUCKLOADS 


Milwaukee Geed & Grain 
Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. BROADWAY 2-6289 


YEAR 


BAGS... 


ECONOMY .. . PRINTED 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


330 £. CLYPOURN STREET + MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Complete Line!... 


OR lower production costs... stronger, 

neater closures... ability to get out rush 
orders in a hurry, you can’t beat Union 
Special Bag Closing Machines! Specially 
built to stand up under heavy production 
schedules, these machines provide the high 
output rates needed to meet modern com- 
petitive conditions. 
In the Union Special line, it’s easy to find 
the right unit to meet your particular re- 
quirements: 25 different styles of machines! 
10 styles of sewing heads! For any kind and 
size of bag—paper, cotton, burlap, or jute. 
ASK FOR RECOMMENDATIONS. J/lus- 
trated Bulletin 200 will be sent on request. 


| UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. L Se 


| 448 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


l Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please furnish information on 
| bag closing equipment to handle the following production: 


| Kind of bags used? 


! Filled weight of bag? 
| Material being packed? 


Maximum number of bags per minute? 


] Check-weighing required after filling? 


Conveyor required on Bag Closing Machine? 


I Power: [D.C., [A.C., Volts Phase Cycles 
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| Bag Closi hi 
Bag Closing Machjnes 
-...from UNION SPECIAL’S 
BAGS VACUUM CLEANED FOR 


“MURPHY'S CONCENTRATES 
and MINERALS PAY ME 


EXTRA PROFITS THAT 


of them.”’ 


SY 
$co 
RPHY PRODUCT 


BURLINGTON 


. years ago I bought an abandoned mill in 
a small rural village off the main highway. I took 
on the Murphy line—and I have found that 
Murphy’s Concentrates and Minerals pay me 
extra profits that I didn’t realize. They give my 
customers extra profits and save them money too. 

I find that by pushing Murphy’s I not only 
make a profit on the Concentrates that I sell 
straight,but that I have built up my custom-mixing 


fo 'wo es. mixers. My customers benefit for I can sell them 
c A 3 better feeds at lower cost—and they keep coming 
back to me even if it is out of the way for many 


and grinding business. Also, I sell more 
related items, supplements and mill 
feeds. I also mix complete mashes and 
livestock rations in my own mill using 
Murphy Concentrates. This saves money 
for my customers and adds to my 
profits. I supply my customers with 
their mineral needs also. 

I have had to continually enlarge 
and remodel my buildings to several 
times their old capacity, and have had 
to install two new grinders and three 


LOUIS LADER, JR., Proprietor 
AVALON FARMERS SUPPLY CO., 
AVALON, WISCONSIN 


YOU TOO CAN MAKE EXTRA PROFITS by handling 
Murphy’s Concentrates and Minerals and at the same time 
your customers can make extra profits. You can make a 
profit on the Concentrates and Minerals you sell outright 
to the farmer who self-feeds. You can build a profitable 
custom-mixing business, profit from related items such as 
soybean oil meal, wheat middlings, etc., and you can supply 
complete feeds for your customers’ special needs. 


WRITE US TODAY about the profitable Murphy Fran- 
chise in your town. You stock only six different products 
that make more than twenty different feeds. You get bigger 
profits with lower inventories. 
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BU IRLIN: SION, WISCONSIN. 


Best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


King Midas Flour Mills 


King Midas Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


